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T O 

SIGNOR GALLINI, 

THIS TREATISE IS INSCRIBED BV 

THE TRANSLATOR. 

O N 

DANCING, 

A DIALOGUE. 

One of the bad Confequences arijing from the Company 
of bhltSf %vho deal in Irony and Sarcafm is, that 
you never know whether they are in Jejl or Ear^ 
nif; and this is the Cafe with Lucian, in re*' 
gard to the following Dialogue, which wears fuch 
a double Face, that it is difficult to fay whether he 
meant to ridicule the noble Science of Dancing, or 
, truly and foberly to defend and extol it. When he 
tells us, in the Beginning, that Dancing is coeval 
with the Univerfe, and that the World is nothing 
but grand Dance of Things, we can hardly con¬ 
ceive him to be feriotts ; and yet in the latter Part 
of the- Treatife] the Gravity of his Argumnts 
and MStner would incline us to think hint fo. The 
whle, hozvever, except, perhaps, the long String 
of old Fables, is entertaining and Jenfibk, 
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On dancing. 


JL Y C I N U S AND C 11 A T O. 

f 

L Y C I N U S. 

A S you have thought proper, my friend 
Crato, for fome time pafl to bring moft 
heavy complaints againrt dancing, to abufe the 
art itfelf, and find fault with me for being fond 
of it, as fpending all my time on a frivolous 
and womanifh entertainment; I muft now con¬ 
vince you how greatly you are miftaken, and 
how fadly you have forgot yourfelf, in fpeak- 
ing thus contcmptuoufly of one of the moft 
agreeable things in life: it may, however, be 
pardonable in you, who have been brought up 
and ufed to a gloomy way of life, and have 
always imagined that nothing can be good 
that is not haifh and rigid, and condemn that 
which you are an utter ftranger to, 

C R A T O. 

In good truth, my friend Lycinus, I am afto- 
nifhed to .fee a man like you, brought up to 
letters, and no bad philofopher, leaving his 
profitable ftudies and comjcrfe with the ancients, 
to be tickled with a flageolet, or fit admiring 
an effeminate fellow, in long petticoats, fing- 
ing lafeivious fongs, afid imitating the lewd 
women, the * Phsedras, Parthenopcs, and Rho¬ 
dopes 

* Phadrai, The/lory of Phffrlra, and her paffion 

for 
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dopes of antiquity, beating time w^th yout foot 
upon the benches, and making a ridiculous 
noife, very unbecoming a man of your 
tion. When I heard you frequented AJcflln- 
tertainments, 1 not only blufhed for, but Was 
truly angry with you, for thus negledting Pla¬ 
to, Ariftotle, and Chryfippus, to fit like thofe 
who tickle their ears with a feather; and that 
too whilft there are fo many noble and delight¬ 
ful employments for the eye and ear, fo many 
excellent concerts, fo many, where the 'f harp 
is played on in perfedlion, and above all, whilft 
there is grave tragedy and chearful comedy to 
amufe you, things worthy of public conteft, 

for Hippolytus, is too well known to iland in need of any 
illullration. Parchenope was one of the Syrens whom U* 
lylTes /hut his ears agamll. The lad mentioiied lady is 
repoited to have got money enough, by her piofeilion as 
a cohrtezan, to build one of the famous iSgyptian pyra¬ 
mids. 

f 77}e Greek 1 call it a harp, though, as 

Montfaucon has obferved, it is very difficult to determine 
in what the lyre, athara, chelys, pfaltery, and harp di^r- 
td from each other. Dr. Burney obferves, that the ci- 
thara (frOm which the Italian word chitarra, or guittar, is 
mamfeftly derived), was, perhaps, as different from the 
lyre, as a fingle harp i|om a double one. The Oreeka 
had, in««babiy, two principal fpecies of ilrmged iniliu- 
mciits, fffic, like our harp, of full compafs, railing on its 
bafe, the other more portable, and flung over the flioulder, 
like our guittar, oi the ancient lyre, reprefented in fculp- 
tuie.’ 
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and lihiVerfal emulation. You will Hand in 
needy therefore, my good friend, of a long apo- 
Ipgy, at leait with every liberal mind, it you 
‘mean riot to be cut off from the fociety of all 
good and" virtuous men’: j'ou had better, in¬ 
deed, at bticei deny that' you were ever guilty 
of fucii a folly • and take care that, for the fu¬ 
ture, we nrever fee you changing yourfelf thus, 
from a man into a‘Lydian or Bacchanal; it 
would be not only your fault, indeed, but ours, 
if, .when we faw you ftupified, like UlylTes 
by the lotus, we did not endeavour to bring 
you back to your fenfes, before you were total¬ 
ly poffefled by thofc Syrens df the ftage ; his 
Syrens caught mariners by the ears, if they did 
not ttop^heni up. with wax, as they failed that 
way; but you are taken, by the eye, and re¬ 
duced to the mod: abjed: llavery. 

L y C I N U S. 

^ ftlcfs US, Grata, what a fierce, dog have you 
let loofe upon me! but your fimile, let me tell 
you, of the Syren's and r.otpphagi, is by no 
u^ans applicable to my cafe: for thofc who eat 
the lotus, and lifiened to the Syrens, were pu- 
niihed with dciub ; whereas, vvifh regard^to my- 

tUvjfis.] OdyfCcyy b^ok J, 92 . I h^lV 9 
' ihe palliigtf as tranfiated % I^opci in apothcr place. 

felf, 
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felf, belide%,-rhat ^h,^)pl0afMre i$ nduch greater 
thaii theirs, tb^ COnfjpqiHrficp alfois'good ind 
happy 5 far n^ijfher have .I’by this forgot liiy 
private concerns, notr become incap>abfe of dd- 
ing my bufinefs; bur, on the contrary, I can 
afbrm, always return frOm the/, theatre more 
alertj and fit for all the. pSces of life, fo fhat 
I may fay with Homer, whiu vvas ahieye.’witaefs 
of it, 

»• Delighted I return, and ivlfer fir,.. 

But pray tell me, Crato, do yotr find fault with 
dancing, and the iiage, after being often prefent 
at them ; or, having never Beeii there, do you, 
notwithftanding,-afiert that they are indefen- 
fiblc.^ If you have feeft them yourfelf, you are 

i 

upon the level with me; and if you hayd not, 
furely your accufation is unreafonable and lit 
founded, when you condemn that which yoti 
know nothing of. 

G R T O. 

Mod certain it is,: I have never hmea.there : 
it would bu: ill become me,; with itiy long lie a rd 

* This is'a Iheral tranflation of the Hue lu 

Homer, which is 

xat UiUff , ' 

which is j^rt of the Syren’s fong in tlffe'twelfth book of 
the Odyffey. Pope has funk the whole* fine in his trsnlia- 
tion, and, as he frequently doeS| gWes us fotncthihjjVhe 
in the room of it< 

B 3 and 
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and grey locks, to fit myfelf down amongft 
a heap of women, and mad fpedlators, to ap¬ 
plaud a worthlefs fellow, writhing his body into 
a thoufand forms, for no good or ufeful purpofe 
whatfoeven, 

L Y C I N U S. 

I muft pardon you, Crato, fince this is the 
cafe; but if you will take my advice, only go 
by way of experiment, and open your eyes; 
I will anfwer for it, you will foon be for going 
early, and before any body elfe, to fecure a 
good place, from whence you may fee and hear 
every thing diflindly. 

CRATO. 

May I perilh if ever I fubmit to any fnch 
thing whilft I have hair on my legs, and my 
beard is not pulled off! In the mean time I 
Iincerely pity you, who are feized with this 
Bacchanalian frenzy. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Will you then lifien tome, my friend, whilft 
I defend dancing, and endeavour to convince 
you that it has many perfections •, that it rs not 
only entertaining, but profitable to the fpec- 
tators; that it" is ufefyl and infiruCf^ive, har- 
monifes the fouls of the beholders, charms the 
fight with agreeable fpeCtacles, and the hearing 
with delightful founds, difplaying the united 

b eautics 
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beauties both of mind and body : that it does 
all this by the affiftance of mulic and numbers, 
is not to its difgrace, but adds to the praifc and 
honour of it. 

C R A T O. 

I am not at leifure to hear a madman ha¬ 
rangue in pralfe of his diflemper; but, if you 
arc very delirous of pouring out your nonfenfe 
upon me, I will fubmic to the operation, and 
lend* you my ears, which, though I fliall not 
flop them with wax, may not, perhaps, be 
very attentive to you. I will hold my tongue, 
however; rherefoie, fay what you plcafe, as if 
there was nobodv to overhear you. 

L Y C I N U S. 

That is the very thing I wifhed for; you will 
foon fee whether what 1 am going to fay to you 
is n6nfenre. In the firll place, then, I muft ob- 
ferve, that 3^011 feem not to know the antiquity 
of dancing ; chat it is not of ycflerday, not in¬ 
vented by our anceftors, nor by thofe who 
lived before them : they who know the true 
origin of it will inform you, that it is eqevai 
with the birth of the Univerfe, and fprang f rth 
at thc**|ame Sme with Love, the eldell of the 
gods, %'he Chorus ot the ftars, the conjunc¬ 
tion of th.c planets, their harmonious order and 
connexion, arc but variojus copies of the firft 

B 4 great 
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great dance of things : from that time the art 
hath been advancing, which is now arrived at 
perfedion, and is at length the mod * mufe- 
like, all comprehending, all harmonious, firft 
of things. 

'f Rhea, we are told, delighting in the art, 
firft commanded the Corybarites in Phrygia, 
and the Curetes in Crete to dance ; and file re¬ 
ceived no fmall advantage from it; for they pre- 
ferved her fon, and Jove will himfclf acknow- 
lege, that to them he owed his delivery from 
the cruelty of an incenfed father: they danced 
in arms, and ftriking their fwords on their 
ftiields, feemed, as it were, filled with a martial 
and divine fury. Some of the braveft Cretans 


* Mufc-like^ Greek, <m<i!ko^<Tof otyu^ov, 

•f- Rhea, tsfe.] To underlland the force, and taftc the ri¬ 
dicule of this palTage, it is neceflary to inform the reader, 
if he does not know it before, that, according to the unac¬ 
countable fyftem of ancient theogony, Rhea, or Cybele, 
when ftic was with child of Jupiter by Saturn, that her 
hulhand might not deftroy the iniant as foon as born, which 
it feems he had threatened, retired to Crete, when, after 
teing delivered, Ihe gave her little Jupiter to the care of 
her friends, or priefts, the Curetes and Corybantes, who 
ma*de a violent noife with their la^ices, ftjelds, and buck¬ 
lers, that Satutu might not hear the child cry|' Lucian 
takes this opportunity of laughing at the whole ;iiory, and 
tells us that it is therefore to dancing alone ^we are in¬ 
debted/or the prefervation of the father of gods and men. 


after- 
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afterwards ftudied this art, and became excel- 

f 

lent dancers; and thefe were not the low and 
common people, but of the nobh ft families, 
and amongft thofe who were defervtng of the 
empire, Homer, with a view to diftin^juifti, 
and not to difgracc Merion, calls him atiancer; 
and fo famous was he in this art, that not only 
his countrymen the Grecians acknowleged his 
perfections in it, but his enemies the Trojans 
alfoi they experienced, no doubt, in battle, that 
ikill and agility which he had acquired by his 
proficiency in this ufeful fcience : the verfes, 
I think, are pretty nearly as foljows, 

* Swift as thou art, the raging hero cries. 

And fkill’d in dancing to difpure the prize ; 

My fpcar, the dedin'd palTage had it found, 

Had fix’d thy adtive vigour to the ground. 

And yet wc find he did not kill him’: by 
his knowlege of-b dancing, I fuppofe, heefcap- 
cd the arrows that were fliot at him, I could 
enumerate fevcral other heroes who were re¬ 
nowned for this art; it may fufiicc to mention 
only Ncoptolemus, the fon of Achilles, a moft 
adniirable dancer, who invented the famous 
PyrrWej, dance, fo called from him. When 

Sec iLpc’s Homer’s OdyflTey, B. xvi. 1 , 745 . 
f } Js this a ferious defence of dancing, ora fe- 

vere ridicule ^it? 


Achilles 
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Achilles heard this of his fon^ it gave him more 
pJeafure, they fay, than when he refledted on 
his beauty, and all his other accomplifliments 
and perfections. It was j his dance indeed, that 
deftroyed and laid level with the ground, the 
proud city of Troy; which, to that day, had 
remained unconquerable. 

The Lacedaemonians, who were reckoned the 
braveft of all the Grecians, learned their Cary- 
atic from Caftor and Pollux (this is a fpecfiis of 
dance, fo called from Caryae, a ftreet in Sparta); 
thefe people did every thing in a mufe-like 
manner, fought by numbers, nnific, and a re¬ 
gular motion of the feet; the pipe always giv¬ 
ing the firft fignal of battle : and as they were 
led on by niufic and dancing, they always con¬ 
quered : their young men were taught to dance, 
as well as to fight: they came to blows, then 
paufed for a time, and finished the engagement 
in a dance; the fidler always fitting in the mid ft, 
and beating time with his foot; whilft they, 
forming themfelves as it .were, into metre, fol- 

j His dcmceJ] Surely Lucian appears here with a broad 
grin on his countenance, and if plainly-ironic^l,‘-it puts 
US in mind of the burlefque fong, where Alexane r 
Drank about the council-board, 

And fubdu’d the world by drinking, 

More than by his conquering fwdV'd. 


lowed 
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lowed each' other in various circumvolutions ; 
and marching to different tunes, ffmetimes 
rough and warlike, and foon after to quick and 
fpritely ones, fuch as Bacchus and Venus ad¬ 
mire. The fong which they fing in their dance, 
is an invitation to Venus and Cupid to trip it 
along with them ; another, for they fing tw-^, 
contains inftrudtions how they are to dance ; 
then they cry out aloud, “ Boys, move your 
feet, *and dance better.’* 

Thofedo much the fame who perform the • 
Hormus; this is a dance of the youths and 
virgins, moving in a chorus one by one, like a 
chain or collar, from which it rakes its name. 
The'young man leads the way, ftepping grace¬ 
fully along, and with fuch motions as he is af¬ 
terwards to prad;ife in the field ; the-virgin fol¬ 
lows, teaching her fex, as it were, to dance with 
^ decency and grace; fo that the whole appears 
indeed like a chain, where rrftinly fortitude, 
irfid female modefty, arc knit together. 

What Homer tells us in his fhield of Achil¬ 
les concerning •f' Ariadne, and the dance which 

Dsedalus 

• From the Greek monile, a collar, or 

necklace.'>^he idea is a pretty ope, Something fimibr to 
this is frequently adopted in our modern dances, 
f Ai-iadne,\ figured dance fucceeds; fuch once was feen, 
Jn lofty Gnoffus, for the Cretan queen. 

Form’d 
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Dsedalus led her, as vmneceflary to repeat to a 
reader like you, I lhall pafs over; as well as 
the two dancers, leaders of the chorus, whom 
the poet calls J tumblers ; and likewife where 
he fays, 

y 

The youthful dancers, In a cirele bound. 

And which, he tells us, was the moft beau- 
tiful part of Vulcan’s Ihield. The Phseacians, 
we may naturally fuppofe, were fond of dar»cing, 
being a delicate race of people, and who lived 
a life of luxury and happinefs. Homer there¬ 
fore, makes * Ulyffes particularly admire them. 

The Theffalians bad this art in fuch eftcem, 
that they called their generals and great warriors 

Form’d by Daedailnn art; a comely band 
Of youths and maidens, bounding hand in hand, 

Now forth at once, too fwitt for fight they fpring,^ 
And, undiftinguilh’d, blend the flying ring. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Odyfley, book xviii. 1. 6gi. 
It is worth obferving, fays a commentator on this palTage, 
that the Grecian dance is ftiU performed in this manner 
in. the oriental nations ; the youths and maids dance in a 
ring, beginning llowly, by degrees the mufic plays a quicker 
time, till at laft they dance with the utmofl fwiftnefs, and to- 
u(ards theconclufion, fltigas heroin a gei\eral chorus. 

t Tumh^ers^"] Greek, ttiSimTnftiy the Latin trabpator calls 
them faltantes in cappt, fuch. as dance on tl/jir heads. 
Pope calls them tumblers. 

• UljiJfes.} $cc Odyfley, 0. 1 . 365. 


leaders 
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^ leaders of the dance ; and this is proved by 
their inferiptions on the monuments which they 
raifed, in memory of their great men ; one of 
them fays, the city made fuch a man Proor* 
cheftcr: and another, the people raifed this 
“ to the memory of Hation, for his well-danced 
battle.” ■ ’ ^ 

I lhall not ketc obferve, that amongit all the 
ancient myfterles, there arc none without dances,^ 
as Ofpheus, Mufeus, and others, the beft dancers 
of their time, who inHituted therfi, always took 
care to make dancing an indifputable qualifica¬ 
tion for all who were initiated into them. We 
muft not fpeiik of the orgies, on account of 
thofe who are not initiated; -but every body 
knows, th|jt thofe who reveal the myfleries, 
are faid to have ;j; danced out of the circle.' 

In 

/ * •* 

f Greek, •jTfoopj^srjjfa?, firft dancers. This and 

the other appellations meaft no more than that the ThelTat- 
liaus applied termh ufed in dancing to militaiy affairs, and did 
this art the honour ibmetimes to draw allufions from it; hiit 
Luciaa’s bufinefs here is to make the moll of the matter* 

^ i^anced p«/.} Greek, E^gp^tKrOett, extra facnim chorvmi, 
faltare. J^henoe, [wrhaps,*we m^y derive our Engtifli word, 
exorcifm;after atl, this is nothing, as I before ob- 
ferved, but^n allufioii; though Lucian feems to inlinuate 
that reU|^oh\;^tfelf depends bn dancing. His fervent afeal 
on this occafidi.' ;puta me in mind of a famous Treatife on 
the Art of Angling, now before me; the author, after 

affirming 
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In Delos, no facrifices, it is well known, were 
evor made wirhout mufic and dancing : a cho* 
r'js of boys always played upon the lute and 
>arp, whilft the moft fkilful of them proceed¬ 
ed with hymns and fongs; and the verfes writ¬ 
ten for thefe chorufles which the Lyric poets 
are full of, were called § Hyporchemata. But 
why need I dwell upon rhe Greeks, when even 
the Indians, as foon as they rife in the morning, 
•worfhip the fun ; not as we do, who, whfn we 
have kilfed our hands, think our adoration com¬ 
plete ; but turning rheir heads towards the 
caft, falute him with a dance; filently throw* 
ing themfelvcs into certain poflures, and imi“ 
taring the motions of the divinity. Such is the 
adoration of the Indians, their chorus, and fa- 
crifice; in this manner they propitia^ the deity 
in the fnorning and in the evening every day. 
The Ethiopians alfo dance whilft they fight; 
nor will one of them take an arrow out of his 
hair, (for that is his quiver, which they fur- 
round like fo many rays,) without firft making 

t 

affirming that no man can be honeft or good who d6es nor 
love fifhing, proceeds gravely tn remark, that only three 
Apoftles attended our Saviour to the mount nis traiiii- 
figuration, and that thefe three were all—fiftierijiicn. 

§ Hyporchemata,^ From ftltatio, 

fays Meurlius, to /ast* fAiAof 

ufe 
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ufe Ok feveral threatening motions, and terri¬ 
fying the enemy with a dance. 

And now we are got into India and ^Ethio- 
pia, it may be worth bur while to Hep down 
into the neighbouring kingdom of AEgypt. 
Here, according to the old fable, lived the fa¬ 
mous Proteus, who, I believe, was nothing 
more than a good dancer, and an excellent mi¬ 
mic; who could throw himfelf into all ihapes 
and forms, imitating, by the rapidity of his 
motions, the fwiftncfs of fire, the fluidity of 
water, the fiercenefs of the lion, the fpirit of 
the panther, the bending of the trees, and any 
thing, in ftiort, he pleafed; but they caught 
hold of the marvellous, and told the flory as if 
thofe things had really happened, which werefo 
well rcprefentcd by him, though thofe that 
dance now perform the very fame, for they 
change themfelves into every form, and rival 
* Proteus himlelf: we have reafon to fuppofe 
that Empufa alfo, who could throw herfclf in¬ 
to fuch a variety of ihapes, was Jikewife feme 
excellent proficient in this art, 

4 Profeus.} Here the malk falls fairly off, and Lucian 
may be fald to laugh out: his turning Proteus into a dancing- 
mafte7.7’^3F^y itlews he cannot be in earneft, but it is hoped 
the Pro eus’s of the prefent age, in confideration of the 
many htSdfome things he has faid on the fubjcH, will 
forgive hir.' a laugh or two on the profeffion* 


Nor 
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Nor muft we here pafs over that dance of the* 
Romans which is performed by the -f Salii (for 
fo they call fomc of their priefts), in honour of 
M ars, the god of war, and which is mod: grave 
and holy. 

Agreeable to this Roman cudom is the fable 
which the Bithynians ielate of their Priapus, 
a warlike deity, one of the Titans I believe, or 
the J lcia?an Dadtyli, well Ikillcd in military 
knowlege, who is faid to have received Mars 
from the hands of Juno, whild he v/as yet a 
boy, though remarkably drung and manly, rnd 
to have indrudted him in dancing, even c- 
fore he taught him to fight; for this, as a re¬ 
ward, he was prefented by Juno with a tenth of 
the fpoil which fell to the fhare of Mars in 

Salri ] The Snlii were Roman prlerts, and fu called 
from falio, to dance, hril appointed we are told by Nurna ; 
their office was to celebrate the rites of Mars with fongs 
and dances ; they were habited in a fhort fcarlet cafTock, 
having round them a broad belt, clalped with brafs buckles, 
on their heads they wore a fort of copper helmet, ffiort 
fwords by their fidet, a javelin in their right hand, and the 
anccle, or target, in the other. They were twelve in num¬ 
ber, and always chofen from the jjatricians, 

;}; Idam daftyll.'] Priefb pf Cybele, who was worfhipped 
on mount Ida, called dadlyli, from a al-^ 

lufion to their number, as in their firflinftitution th^^rc were 
but ten of them. See Strabo, Pollux, If. CafajJjdn, ami 
the learned Bryant. ^ y ■ . 

. battle^ 
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battle. I need not mention to yon the feaftsof 
Bacchus, which, you well know, all confift in 
dances, the piincii^al of them the * Cordax, 
the •f' Siej nnis, and the ]; Emmeleia, were fo 
called from the vSatyrs, pi iefts of Bacchus, who 
invented them ; by ihefe he conquered the 
Tyrrhenians, Indians, and Lydians, and ob¬ 
liged thofe warlike nations to carry the thiafus. 

Take heed, therefore, my mod extraordinary 
friend, that you are not guilty of impiety, in 
vilifying this divine and myftic art, pradtifed 
by fo many of the gods themfelves, and dedi¬ 
cated to their fcrvice, and which, at the fame 
time, affords both profit and delight. When I 
conffder (for I muff once more recur to the 
j5i)cts), how great an admirer you are of Ho¬ 
mer, and Hefiod in particular, I am aftoniffied 
to find your opinion fo directly oppoffre to 

* Corr^ax."] T ills vvas a gay brlfk dance, accompanied 
fonu times, we are told, with lewd and wanton geftures, and 
belonged properly to comedy ; a learned writer on the fub- 
calls it genus ridiciila: faltationis in comediis, cjuse tur- 
piter Inmbos Ipinamque tjuaiicbac—appioaching, I fuppofe, 
’ jjrerty rjearly to the indecency of our modern ll age-dancing; 
the Bacthanalla, or fealts of Bacchus, conlifted principally 
ol v.u loused.iiiLCs. ^ » 

^his was a fatlrical dance, wherein the grave 
and brilk W'en* intermixed 

Emmeleia. ITiis w'as a grave and folema dance. 

them. 
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them, who praife this art above all things. 
When Homer fpcaks of things the mod defire- 
ablc, he mentions deep, love, and harmony, 
and calls dancing alone the § irreprehendblc 
plcafure : he bears tediniony, you fee, to the 
excellency of fong, which always accompanies 
niy favourite art, and exprefly fays, that is ir- 
rcpreheniible, which you have dared to find 
fault wi h; and again, in another part of his 
poem, he fays, 

II To fome the powers ot bloody war belong. 

To tome fweet mufic, and the charms of foiiir. 

Mod delightful, in<ketl, arc fong and danct* 
together, they are the fvecUfl gift of heaven ; 
the poet fecnis to have divided all tilings into 
two parts, war and peace, and in oppofition to 
the former has contraded thefe plcafuies as the 
mod ck lcdiablc, 

Heflod alio, who w'as not told of it by others, 
but himfclf, 

At early morn beheld the dcrncln*/choir, 

in the beginning of his poem, lings the Mnfes 
praife, and fehk us, as the highed cncoiiiiuin 
of them, that 

§ Irrcprehevfiblc^^ Greek, uy.vfA.otoc II. N. 6‘\6. 

II tvV.] See Pope’s Homer’s'fliad, book 

i. 915. 


On 
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* On the clear fountain’s brim, with tender feet, 

They lead the mazy dance, around the altar 
Of their celellial fire ——- 

And is it nor, my frieiul, almoft to fight againft 
the gods, thus to revile fo noble an art > 
Socrarcs, who, if we arp to credit the Py¬ 
thian oracle, was the wifcft of men, not only 
prnik J dancing, but did himfclf condclcend to 
Icain it. attributing the greatefl: eftedl to niufic, 
numh'^rs, and modulated motions ; nor was he 
afnamed, though an old man, to confider it as 
ihe UK>11; ferious thing. He was, indeed, no 
little friend to it who frequented the fchools of 
nuific, and liib ned even to the f courtezan Af- 
jiafia fvir wiidom and infiru<!:lion, though he 
lived 'when the art was in its infancy, and Iona 
before it had arrived at its prclent [)erfctftion ; 
h:ul he fecn thoic who now praCtife it, he would, 

1 doubt nor, have left every thing elfe for this 
cntertainojcni alon.c, nor have taught his pupils 
any thing beiore, oi in piefercnce to it. 

V/hen you talked of tragedy and comedy, . 
v'oii limit ceitiinly have forgot that there are 

dances aiquc^urialed to each of thcni; for one, 

> 

* Ofi I iru/f.} See I Jefiod’s Theogoiiy. 
f Citntirr.nn ] This is an invidious liieer on Socrates, 
rthofe cxalicd viituc Lucian fre(|ucmly takes the libeity to 
cjll in c^ucdioii. 

C 2 
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the Emmcleia; for the other the Cordax; the 
Sicynnis alfo is fometimes taken in with them; 
but fince you fet out by preftrring thefe to 
dancing, bccaulc they arc frequently propofed 
as fubjccls of contention, and are therefore ho¬ 
nourable, let us compare them together, to pafs 
over miific, which is only an attendant on our 
art, and fubfervient to it. 

if we arc to judge of tragedy from its firfl 
appearance, what a difgufting and formidable 
fneciacle it is ! to fee a man come in firetched 
our to an enormous length, and flalking in 
high-heeled ihocs, with a maik that comes 
out beyond his head, and gapes as if it would 
devour all the fpedtators, nor to mention the 
culhions ftuck out on the breall and belly to 
make artificial far, to prevent the inconliftent 
appearance of a thin body : then from under 
his covering you hear him crying our, fome¬ 
times high, and fometimes low, and chaunring 
his furrows in iambic verfe, minding nothing 
but his voice, for every thing elfc nfed to be 
fupplied by the poet himfelf: as long as only 
Hecuba or Andromache fpokc, this was tole¬ 
rable ; but when Hercules corries?.Jg fing alone, 
he forgets the club and the lion^s ikin, drops the 
character, and may be faid to make a folecifm 
indeed. 


You 
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You allecige, that in dancing, men adl the 
part of women ; now this is commonly done 
both in tragedy and comedy, for * in both there 
are more women than men : in comedy, the 
principal parts, to make the audience laugh, are 
given to the ridiculous charadters, cooks, fcul» 
lions, Davus’s, and Tibius’s : on the other 
hand, how neat anti d* cent the habit and appear¬ 
ance of the dancer is, I need nor remark, one 
mtift b^ blind not to lee it: add to this, that the 
mafk is always handfome, and fuired to the 
adtion, not gaping like the odier, but with the 
mouth diut. There are, ind- cd, other mouths 
enough to open in praife of it. It was formerly 
ufual for the fame perf.'/n both to fing and 
fiance; but, finding that fi.orrncfs of breath 
from quick motion fpoiled the fong, they re¬ 
lieved the dan^^er, and appcf'ntul a perfon to 
iing under him. With icgard to o^hcr 



'*■ /W).] This, fo far as it regards the ffiiil' 

Ilf the ancient drama now extant, is by no means n nc ; in 
'Lucian’s* time, however, for ought we know, it might 
have been fo. Women, it is almoft certain, never acted 
eirher in comedy, ©^tragedy,*and mpft probably were not 
then thought ufi^iable of it. What would Lucian fay. If 
J\e could come ainongft us, to a Young, a Yates, f)r a 
Barry ? 

f Under him This lets us into a dramj^ic 
which we were totally unacquainted with, one ni'^u d.-nc-i g, 

C 3 «nd 
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things, tragedy and dancing are neariy ihe 
fame, except that the latter has. more variety, 
and is J more indrudiivc. 

The reafon why there are no cxcrcifcs, or 
prizes for dancing, appointed in Greece, was, 

I fuppofe, becanfc the magiflrates thonghi it 
too noble and facred a things to become a rubiKiid 
of public trial, as it were, and examination ; 
not to mention that there is a city in luily, 
which has added this ornament to their other 
games and ceremonies* 

I mud here apologize fo you, for omitting 
many things which I might have mentioned oh 

and another explaining his motions in a fong ; a great deal 
of fkill ami exaftnej's nnill have been peeclTai y in both. 
This idea agrees furpsifingly with tlie hypothetis fnpportcd 
by the Abbe du Bos. See hia Rcilc^Hions on Pain'-inj; and 
l*oetiy. 

;ip More inflruHi’tic^'\ Greek, 'ff-j^.vuaQsrt^ai, plus dotHrini*: 
habentes, a bold aircnlon of Lucian, which the tragic poets 
of this or any other age will hardly admit ; but out I'a- 
firift, we muft remember, is apt now and then to de.d iti 
the hyperbole : tVje writers, however, on the other fide of 
the qvieftinn ate »-qually extravagant, meliuseff fodere<|viam 
faltare, fays tlic ])it;us Sr, Aiiguftine; nemo fahat fobnii-, 
fays Tiilly; and the author of the Hidoiy of the Waldcn- 
fes verj'^ gtavely allures us, that a dance is the devil’s pro- 
ceffion, and as many paces as'a man lb icrany llc])s 

(docs he make towards hell; with munv (jther refltt^fion? of 
rhe natuic.— Muft we then, after all, fend our chth 

firgn tp the dancing I'chool or not 1* as Pope fay s, 

\V hu n al^ecidc w hen doftcis diia^tce ? 

tills 
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this occafion: I am not ignorant that fcvera! 
who have treated the fame fubjecl: before me 
have dwelt much longer upon it, have run 
through every fpecies of daficing, given us their 
names, and deferibed what they were, and by 
whom invented, with a view, | fuppofe, toflicw 
their extenfive learning; for my own part, I 
look upon all this, as the poor ambition of the 
ignorant; and bchdrs that, it wouhl be very 
trnublefome and inconvenient to me, and for 


that reafon I pafs them all over. I rnuif dehre 
you, moreover, to recoiled:, that it was not 
my prefenr intention to trace out the origin of 
r very kind’of dance, but only to clef ribe the 
low which I firll Jiicntloned, and whicli, I con- 
hdtcrod as the j)!lnci[)al efforts of this noble art. 
7’bc chief cMid of this cbfcourfc being to recom- 
in nil' dancing in general, and fo ihew how 
:nuch, bi'irii of pieaf’jrc and p;cti:, these is in 
it : 1 uK'-in, as it is now practif d, not as it wts 
r’oimcily, but with all rlie impro\ rmcr.ts which 
u received in, an<) lince the time of A'oguitus. 
tkiihna; over, as it w'^re, the nx^rs and founda- 
t’;)n of the art, we comc now to ihe flower 
and njic biK. Taking no noiice of the 

Therm ay (Iris, 


^ l'hrmoyjiris,\ A remarkably quick dance, abounding/ 
ill leaps aud caprioles, fuch as required the grc.uetl 

C ^ ' itieugth 
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Thermayftris, the -f Crane, and the reft of 
thofe which are foreign to ourprcfent pradicc : 
nor fhall I mention the J Phrygian dance, 
made ufe of, gcneralfy, by boon companions in 
their drinking bouts; and which, our nifties 
continue to this day to the found of flutes, 
which, likcwife, have very little refcmblancc 
with our prelcnt modes and fafliions, Plato, 
in his laws, finds fault with leverai of thefc; in 
his divifion of them into the ul'cful and agree¬ 
able, rejeding foriie as rude and intlecenr, and 
praifing and admiring otlicrs. So much there¬ 
fore, for the art iifclf. For to dcfcrlbc ail 
the fpecies of it would be a ridiculous and un-. 
neceliary talk. 

And now I will enumerate thofe qualities 
which the dancer fliotild be poflefled of, how 
' he Ihould be prcpaied, and inftruded, and by 

itrength and .agility. Athenteus calls it luriofa falratio, a 
rnad dance; and another author calls it, genus laltationis 
leheinemis, & prapcipuae agilitatis. 

t ^hc p'a»c,] Gieek, yfpavov, fo called, wc may I'uppole, 
from the Hight ol that blid, whofe motions were probably 
imitated by the dancers, 

t 1 his was proha bij^ as it Is de|cnbcd 

to US, a ruffic popular dance, in which *'l^^j)crioimers, 
ns they d.ip.ced, fung to the dance tune,—Where arc my 
roles, are my violets, where are my beautiful I'warms 

See. 

vvh^t 
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what means.his knowlege may be ftrengtheped 
and confirmed; by which you will perceive, 
that this art is not to be numbered amongft the 
eaiicft and moft practicable, but reaches to the 
fummit of all human learning : comprehend¬ 
ing mufic, numbers, geometry, with your fa¬ 
vourite philofophy, both natural and moral, 
though it doth not hold the fubtilty of difputa- 
tion by any means neccffary. Oratory, how¬ 
ever,,it would not defpife, but lays claim to a 
part of it, as far as concerns the paffions and 
affections of men : nor muft it be a ftranger to 
painting and ftatuary, as it can imitate their 
fymmetry and proportion, in fuch a manner as 
neither Phidias nor Apelles can be fuperior to 
it. But, above all, it will be neceflary for 
the dancer to have a great and comprehenfiv^e 
memory ; for, like Homer’s Calchas, he 
f Muft know the paft, the prefent, and to come. 

1 hat nothing may cfcape him, as it is an imi¬ 
tative fciencc, he muft be able to point out and 
exprefs the thoughts of men ; what Homer, 
therefore, attributed to Pericles, the good dancer 

* The fummit.^ This e:|^aggerated encomium puts us in 
mind oi^a ftifVj humour (and I believe it is the only 
one in itj, in one of our farces, where the dancing-mafler 
obl'erves, that the young lady’s imprudent condudi can be 
attributed to nothing but her never having learned to dance, 
t Muji know,'\ Sep Homer’s Iliad, booki. 

muft 
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miift alfo enjoy; a power of underftanding 
what ought to be done, and of prad:ifing it al¬ 
fo. How he is to do this, I will now conlider. 
The firft great requifife is a knmvlege of an¬ 
cient hidory, a perfedl remembrance, as I before 
obferved, and a proper reprefentnrion of it. 
He imift know every thing, ihctcforc, from 
chaos and the origin of things, down to the 
times of Egyptian Cleopatra; with all that pafi- 
cd in the interval; as, the X caftrarion of XTce- 
lum, the birth of Venus, the battle of the Ti¬ 
tans, the nativity of Jupiter, the fraud of Rhea, 
the done, the imprironnient of Saturn, and ihe 
fate of the three brothers ; the rebellion of the 
giants, the flolen fne, the creation of men, the 
puniQuiient of Prometheus, the power of the 
two kinds of love; the wandering of Delos, the 

+ The caflration^ Lucian has here, probably to 

fhew' his learning, which was very extenlive, given us & 
long detail of ancient florics, which, to coiifefs the tiuth, 
h rather tedious and unnecelTiry ; it would furcly be fuffi- 
cient to oblervc, in fnpport of his laboured panegyric on 
the art, that the (lancer lliould be acc|uainted with eveiy part 
of ancient hiftory, fable, and mythology, without entering 
fo minutely into the repetition of them 

It is oblervable that foine of ^|ie tales alluded to arc not 
mentioned by any author but Lucian*, ibmc 

fafts a(lories which we know nothing of: an encjulry 
Tntaj;:^n'd full explanation of them all would fill a cjuarto vo¬ 
lume ; I have not, therefore, attempted a talk which would, 
be both tlrefome and unneceilary. 


birth 
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birth of Latona, the taking away of PytJion, 
the fnares of Tityus, the middle of the earth 
difcovered by the flight of eagles: belidcs thefe, 
he muft remember the wreck of things in the 
time of Deucalion, one * ark containing the 
remnant of mankind, and mortals fpringlng up 
again from ftonesi the tearing lachus in pieces, 
the trick of Juno, and burning of Semele; the 
birth of both Bacchus’s, every thing about Mi¬ 
nerva, Vulcan, and Eiichthonius; the couten- 
tion for -Athens, the llory of Halirrhodius, the 
fcntence of the Areopagus, with all the my¬ 
thology of that country, particularly the travels 
of Ceres, the hofpitalicy of Celeus, the agri¬ 
culture of Tripiolemus, the planting of the vine 
by Icarius, the misfortunes of Erigone, and 
, eyery thing that is related concerning Boreas, 
and.Orcithyia, and Thefeus, and jEgeus; the 
carrying away of Medea, and the retreat into 
Perfia; the daughters of Eredlheus and Pan- 
dion, with all that they did and fuffered in 
Thrace; not forgeting Acamas, and Phyllis 
the firft rape of Helen, the invalion of Athens 
by Caftor and Pollux, the adventures of Hip- 

■* The ark.] A nrongconfirm.irion of the truth of the Mo- 
y'Hic hiftory of the Deluge ; but Lucian, in another part of 
his works, which the reader will cojne to prefently, gives 
us a full and very extraordinary account of this matter. 

polytus. 
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polytus, and the return of the Heraclidas; this 
all belongs to the hiftory of Athens, from which 
I have only feledted thefe few particulars. Af¬ 
terwards muft come that of Megara, the account 
of Nifus and Scylla, and the purple hair, the 
journey of Minos, and his ingratitude to his bc- 
nefadtrefs; to which will fucceed, the ftory of 
Cithseron and the Thebans, the affairs of the 
Labdacida*, and the travels of Cadmus, the ox 
that laid down; the ferpcnt*s teeth, and the rtien 
fpringingup from them, the metamorphofis of 
Cadmus Into a ferpent, the walls built by Am- 
phion by the found of the lyre, the madnefs 
of the builder, the pride of Niobe, her lilcncc 
and grief, the hiftory bf Pentheus, Adtaon, 
Oedipus, Hercules and all his labours, with 
the murther of his children. Then comes Co¬ 
rinth that abounds in fables, of Glauce and 
Creon, Bellerophon and Stheriobaea, the haul! 
between Neptune and the fun, the madnefs 
of Athamas, the flight of the children of Nc- 
phelc through the air upon a ram, with the re¬ 
ception of Ino and Melicerta amongft the deities 
of the fea : then follows the Jiiftory of the Pelo- 
pidse, Mycense, and all that paffed<?Bierc; Ina- 
chus; lo, Argus, Atreus, and Thyefles, JEropc, 
the gol<^'fleece, the wedding of Pelops, the 
murtli^ bf Agamemnon, and the punifhment 
■ of 
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of Clytemnaftra; before this, the expedition 
of the feven leaders againft Thebes, the recep¬ 
tion of the baniihed fons-in-law of Adradus, the 
oracle concerning them^ the forbidding of fune¬ 
ral rites, and the deaths of Men»ceus and Anti¬ 
gone in confequence of it ; add to this, as nc- 
ceflary to be known, what happened in Nemaea, 
to Hypfipyle and Archemorus, and what paiTed 
long before that with relation 10 Danae’s pri- 
fon.*thc birth of Perfeus, and his combat with 
the Gorgon, to which is joined the hiftory of 
^Ethiopia, Calliopeia, Andromeda, and Cc- 
pheus, whom the credulity of after-ages placed 
amongft the ftars: neiiher muft he forget the 
iVory of Danaus and j^gyptus, and the fradu- 
lent marriage of their children, Lacedtemon 
alfo turnifh him with many events, the 
loves of Hyacinthus, the rivallhip of Zephyrus 
and Apollo, the murther of the boy by a difeus, 
the flower that fprung up from his blood with 
the melancholy marks upon it, Tyndarus riling 
from the dead, and Jupiter's quarrel with JEf- 
ciilapius, the wandering of Paris after his judg¬ 
ment of the apple, with the rape of Helen. The 
hifl:o?y of is connected with that of Sparta, 
and is very large and comprehenfive: as from 
alnmft every one of the adventures there, a fable 
may be compofed ; all which, he ought, there¬ 
fore. 
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fore, to retain ih his memory, particularly from 
the rape of Helen to the return of the Greeks, 
the voyages of i^ineas, and the paflion of Dido ; 
with which may be co^nncdted, the adts of O- 
reftes, and what he performed in Scythia ; nor 
muft the previous circum-ftances be forgot of 
Achilles remaining at Scyrus in the habit of a 
virgin, the madnefs of Ulyffes, Philodtetes left 
in the defart ifland, all the adventures of Ulvf- 
fes, Circe, and Telegonus, the power of u52olus 
over the winds, and every thing that happened 
• down to the death of the fuitors, back as far 
as the fnarcs laid for Palamedes, the anger of 
Nauplius, the madnefs of one Ajax, and the 
death of the other amongft the rocks. Elis 
will alfo furnifii the fkilful tlancer with many 
fubjedts ; Oenomaus, Myrtilus, Saturn, Jupi¬ 
ter, and the firft contenders at the Olympic 
games. Arcadia will likewife fupply him with 
abundance of fables, fuch as the flight of 
Daphne, Calliflhes living the life of a favage, 
the drunken frolics of the Centaurs, the birth 
of Pan, the loves of Alpheus, and his diving 
under the fea. If he paifes over into Crete, he 
will meet with great variety, Eur^c, Pafjphac, 
the two. bulls, the labyrinth, Ariadne, Phx- 
dra,^8Androgeos, Dcedalus, Icarus, Glaucus, 
th<f prophecies of Polyides, and I'alus the tra¬ 
veller. 
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vellcr, who carried the brazen tablets through 
Crete. If he goes from thence to JEtolia, he 
will find Althaea, Meleager, Atalanta, the fa¬ 
tal brand, the combat of Hercules and Ache- 
lous, the birth of the Syrens, the origin of the 
Echinae, when the fury of Alcmasoh had fub- 
fulcd, the ftory of Neflus, and Deianira, and 
the funeral pile of Hercules. Thrace will 
likewife produce fome things very neceffary 
to be known by him, as, the death of Orpheus, 
his head fwimming upon the lyre and fpeaking, 
Hajmus, Rhodope, and the pnnifhment of Ly- 
curgus. Theffaly will furnilh him with Hill 
more, Pelias, Jafon, Alceftes, the fleet of the 
fifty youths, Argos, and the * talking fliip; the 
adventures of Lemnos, jEte, the dream of 
Medea, Abfyrtns torn to pieces, what befel her 
.’n her vc^yage, and the flory of Prorefllaus and 
Ldodamia. If from thence you go back to 
Afia, you will meet with Samos, and the mis¬ 
fortunes of Polycrate?, and his daughter's ram¬ 
bles into Pcrfia, not to mention the more an¬ 
cient fables of the imprudent tongue of Tanta- 


''r<i}khig Orpheus cills it and the 

Uoman poet Ihys, ^ 

Mox, liii vidta gravi ceciderunt lumina fomno, 


Vll;i coroiiritic fnigens rutela caring 
Vocibus his iuftare duci. 

Sec Val. Flaccus, book i. 1. 301. 

Ills, 
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lus, the dreadful banquet of the gods, with 
the death of Pelops, and his ivory Ihoulder. 
In Italy he will find Eridanus, with Phaeton, 
and his fillers turned into trees that difiilled 
amber: he muft be acquainted alfo, with the 
Hefperidcs, the dragon that guarded the golden 
fruit, the labour of Atlas, Geryon, and the 
driving of the oxen out of Erytheia; nor muft 
he be ignorant of the various metamorphofes in¬ 
to trees, beafts, or birds; and of women into 
men, as Caeneus, Tirefias, and the likt'; in 
Phoenicia, Myrrha, and the death of Adonis. 
Befides thefe, he muft know thofe more recent 
fads which happened after the eflabliflimeiu of 
the Macedonian empire, with all that Antipatcr 
and Seleucus fuffered for the love of Stratonicc. 
He mull be acquainted with the myfterics of 
the ^Egyptians, and be able to exprefs thetr/ 
by proper fymbols; fuch, I mean, as Epaphus, 
Ofyris, and the gods changed into various ani¬ 
mals; and above all, their love-adventuics, 
particularly thofe of Jove, and the many fiiapes 
he transformed himfclf into. He muft know 
allb all the tragic hiftory of the infernal re¬ 
gions, their punilhments, and the caufes of 
them ; with the uncommon frien^iWiip of The- 
feus and Firithous, continued even in the fhacles. 
His m|[inory, in ftiort, muft comprehend every 
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thingr which Homer, Hcliod, and the tragic 
poets have recorded. 

I'hcfc few things, out of a great many, or 
rather a great many out of an infinite number, 
I have here rntniioncd as indifpcnfibly nccef- 
fary, leaving the reft to be fung by the poets, 
or gleaned u]i by ihe artiit himfcif, which he 
nnirt alwa3S Iiavo in rcadinefs to produce, 
whcnv.*ver he may have occafion for them. 

As hjb fLill confilU in imit'itioii, and he un¬ 
dertakes to e\p! lin cveiy thing that is fung by 
gefturcs ; he n’.ull, like the orjtnr, be aI‘Aa\’s 
pcrfp:ciioi.s and 'nrcll- ,iMo, that whatever he 
points oi!t mav be in.ilr. and clear, andnotftand 
in oi an hitcrpieter: for, as the Pythian 

oiaelc d«vl tred, ihe dancer mull be underftood 

■ 

tlicju;,h he is ih!!’-'*, and hcaul though he favs 

.lOthing. 


Si.ir.i' like 
Demeluui th'' 
danciiif^', as vou ■' 
cceded iner. ’-v li' 


i! is happened formerly to 
liir, who, finding lai'lt wirli 
.’'Av, idkiU'd tliir’' li'c* 
i’le of 


.1-'It' 


.diuing not at all ‘t'lJr t-, rne in’i ii 
but ihal men vv.:t i.npffhil rr\ bv -.fc li.'.c lilk- ii 
garment* a han'Iit.mc lubik, the ilutv', and the 
t*-ood \oiccs ('f the fi.i ois with which that 

4.J * ■ 

wui fei off, rliouf;lj it had iio merit oi' its cv.n. 
An tmincnr d inccr i.i the rtngn of r^Jero, r.et iefs 
Vox*. III. D ‘iif'in-. 
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diiVingL!:/hcd for his knowlcgc of hiftory, than 
for the grace and eloquence of his motions, 
onl)' begged Demetrius, which was certainly a 
very reafonable re(juci1:, to fee him dance be¬ 
fore he condemned him, and promifed to per¬ 
form without mulic or finging ; which he did, 
and commanding th^ inflrumcnts to ccafe, he 
danced before him the whole flory of Mars 
and Venus, the fun expofing them, Vulcan de- 
ted:ing and throwing the chains over the lovers, 
the gods llanding by, Venus blufliing. Mars 
frightened and fu])plicating him; in fuch a 
manner as bc 3 'ond meafnre to delight Deme¬ 
trius, who paid him the highefl: compliment, 
crying out with a loud voice, “ I not only fee 
every thing you do, but even hear it alfo; for 
your hand** feem to f[»eak to me.” 

And now I am talking of Nero : I wilPtcl! 
you what happened in his time, with regard 
to this veiy dancer whom I juit now meiuion- 
cd to you, and which w'as the greatcfl enco¬ 
mium on the art itfclf. A certain barbarian 
from Pontiis, of roy; l lineage, who came to 
Nero on ibmc [n/lvatc ’oufmefs, faw this man 
dance with fe\'cr;il othcer ; when he performed 
fo amazingly, that though he cfid not know the 
meaning of the fnging that accompanied him, 
for he was a Molf-Grccian, yet he pcife<n-Iy 

under- 
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nnderftood him. When he was returning 
home, Nero cinbraced him, and defired him 
to afl- lor wli.ircvcr he pleafed, and he ihould 
have it: whereupon, the barbarian faidy The 
greaicll I'.ivuiir you can confer, will be, to 
make me a prefent of that dancLr. And when 
Nero afked v\hat ferviee he could be of to him, 
he rej>lied, I have icvcral barbarians at home, 
who fpeak diflercni laugiia«. cs, and it is ditfi- 
. cull t*> *201 iiirti-pivleis ior them : this man will 

« « I 

fuj'jdv the [lace of one, and by his gcfiures 
cxpl.’in ewp thing to me. So flreng an im- 
prcllion h;.il ilii*) iinil.iiivc art made on him, 
and jp clear and excellent <lid it appear to him. 

'I'he thief i)ulincfs and fcopc of thi® err con- 
..‘j ill', hnc ubfereed, in^iis iiiiiiative per- 
: ■■.li-n; the limie which the ihctorici.ins ahn 
at, p.iv./'V. m 1 \ ihiife v !io e^cel in v.hal we call 
dicl.i*:'' ; •!! ; '.h'.eli ;.lw:!\^ r.KCl'i ’ '.:li cxir.i- 
onlin. I ‘''L"/-.*, v h. :i it i, iK^ree.:*'’ ■ i » tlic 
fub’fbt, .’.lid t( ireJj.iMid. nil I'.e el. r ‘.^f 
the |’.er'':;n ■ o: ipt.ik. wl.e !e he a 

'*•11 I 

1) raniii r, j" i-r r.j..a, t'** a . » lulr.i-'.n; 
in ciihtTrfjf [h-k'j rh^ Ihs in rcjirclcr.t- 

kig whiit !«! I u),Kr I "'v.l ^ ctiiliar to him. 

I will te l Vf)u wl.jL ...'cllii.r b.aib.'irian faiJ 
on thii liilijtdt. 5 'ei ing one day five nin/ks pre¬ 
pared, (for the I' ji'* C' lidftcd of fi\c acts,) 
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nnd but one dancer, he enquired who was to 
perform the reft of the ^wrts ; and, being in¬ 
formed that he was to do them all himfclf, “ I 
did not know, faid he, my good friend, that 
this one body of your’s had fo many fouls.” 

The Romans have not improperly (lylcd the 
dancer a.-^- pantomime, the imitator of every 
thing, as he really is; the ■f* poetical exhor¬ 
tation, therefore, may be well applied to him; 
“ Frequent thou, my fon, various cities and 
various pcop’c, afliiming their manners, and 
adhering, like the polypus, to every one of 
them,” Tills is .ibfDluuly ncccllar}'' to the 

Pantomiinc\S\ The mimics and ]\intomimcs 
Lucian hcic Ipcaks i)t, wcic not introduced till in the de¬ 
cline of the Hom.'u empire, when an almoft total depravity 
of t.illc pi emailed: thou';h dancers, they had their nanies 
from a^lin^ oi iinif.injn, copyinjr all the iorcc oT'YhC' 
paflfioiib, merely by niotiuiib ol the body, and without the 
help of v\ords, lepif iciiied all the florics of antiquity. Thev 
became fo extremely falliionable, and weic fo univcrfally 
carefled hy the >oimg nobility, iliiita law, we arctold, vvas 
at hifr made, that no pantomunc Ihould be luftcred to enter 
thehoufcol aP.uiician. Sec Weavir on Dancing, and the 
•.bhc du Bos. 

t Alluding to ihofe \erfcs of Tlieog'diii, as 

quoted by Plutarch, 

wo^.yTrXoK'jK, 05 wot* W£Tf») 

Ty, voi'-l ijbU E(paip);. 

T he polypus here mentioned, wmj jirobably a kind of oyflcr 
or mufclc, .idhcring to the loek, and appealing as a part of 

K. 
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dancer, who muft adhere to, and be familiar 
with every thing about him. The art profefics 
to deferibe the manners and pafEons, and to 
exprefs them by adtion, to reprefent men as 
affedted by love, by anger, by grief, by mad- 
nefs, and every one of them with its peculiar 
gcfturcs. What is moft aftonifliing, is, that in 
the fame day is often performed the characlcr 
of a raging Athamas, an affrighted Ino, an 
Atrciis,* or Ocropc, and all by one and the fame 
perfon. 

Other fpcdlacics and reprefentations either for 
the eye or ear, exhibit but one thing, it is the 
pipe, the harp, the fong, the comedy, or the 
tragedy, but dancing eomprehends them all; 
)"oij have the pijve, the harp, the cymbal, the 
iimiion of the feet, the cTiorus hnging, aiicf 
the adtn* Ipeaking, every thing, in llioit, put 
together into one : in other things, the func¬ 
tions of the mind and body are fcparately exert¬ 
ed, but in this they arc united : it cxercifcs the 
limbs, and at the Aime time employs the un- 
<lcrflar.jLling; for nothing is done in it without 
wifdom and rcafon. ^.clbonax, therefore, of 
Mytilcnc, one 'if the bell and worthieft of men, 
iifcd to fa}', that dancers had wife heads; he 
went frccpiently, therefore, to fee them, as 
thinking he never <ymc out of a theatre without 

D 3 being 
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being the better for it: and his n'jaftcr, Tiiiio- 
crates, having been only once, and that when 
he was far advanced in \ cars, j')relcnt at this en¬ 
tertainment, ciicd out afrer it was over, What 
afpcelacle hath the h:(»lifli fhanie of a philofo- 
pher fo long dep:i ved me of ! 


If Plato’s divifion of the foul into thi\c parts, 
the irak-ii.ie, the concupi(ed)le, and the rational, 
be a ird one, tlic go<Kl dancer may 'oc faid to 
perform them all when he ri'urcients the aiigiy 
iTian, the lover, and lalll\, the modei'ate and 
fcnhLic nian, who gtiidrs every thing by rea- 
Ibn : rcafon, indeed, [^rcffles over, ami diicdls 
the wivoic of this art, Lc-lno; tllil'Lifed throyoli 
every part, as the touch is in cveiy fenfe. 
Whiin, moreover, it confults laauty and grae^^, 
doth it not denjonfUarc the iroih of Arldodc's 
ailertion, who (nys in prallc td' bcaiirv, that it 
makes one third of ihc happinels of this life ? 
^itd 1 have heard young men, jcliitig on the 
filcncc of the dancers, obferve, that it lavoiired 


much of the Pythagorean dodlrinc. 

Some ftudies boail (.f ihr ulVki!, and otbeiw 

t 

the agreeable'; but this alone p' fieihlh-both ; 
and the piolit is Hill greater, bec.'iife itris joln- 
C'.i '.vitb plcafure. It may be agieejb!.. to he 
the contentions of }'oung men, wrefiling in the 
bmd, beating one another with their fiHs, and 

drenched 
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drenched in blood; but how much more plea- 
fant, fafe, and decent, is the reprefentation of 
it in a dance ! where you obferve their various 
turns and motions, the bendings and wrirbings 
of the body, which at the fame time that they 
are entertaining to the fpeifator, arc whoifomc 
and falutary alfo to the performer; for ihccxcr- 
eife is both healthful and becoming, that bends 
and fupplcs the limbs, makes them fitter to bear 
any cliange, and gives them no Ikiall firengrh 
and firmnefs. 


What then can be fiid againd an art fo uni- 
vcrfally excellent, which fharpens the mind, 
excreifes the body, delights the fpcilfator,teaches 
th j knowlegc of anti(]iiity, and pit afes both the 
c\'c and car, aiuidfr ibc; h.irmony of ilutes, 
cynibads, harj)s, ajid longs*; if the modulations 
of the voice attract you, where will vou find 
fwcetc'r haiinonv? cr, il svu take dcliL‘'ht in 
niufic’s Hill moie eiichantino; founds, in our art 
\ou\\il! liavc; cnouah ol both. Nor need 1 
atid, that this cnier'ainiuent improves the man- 
vc’rs ;d.lo, tor we ahva's f nd the flage detefling 
and al)horring c, erv thing that is evil, fympa- 
thi/.ln*!; with tlv' ''pprctlixl, and in every refpcdl: 
inculcating moiality, a.nd the conduct of the 
lped;atois. Mchl prailc-v\orihy it is, in this art, 
that il proiiio'c-, boih tlic drenp^ih and agility of 
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the limbs; the force of Hercules, and the deli¬ 
cacy of a Venus, arc at once exhibited by it. 

I will now dcfciibe to you what a good dancer 
ihould be, both with regard to mind and body; 
the former I have already touched upon, and 
obferved that he ftiould have a fine genius and 
an excellent memory, a ready wit, and good 
underllanding, knowing how to make the belt 
of eveiy thing; with a critical judgment of 
poetry, able^to diftinguifn the bell fongs and * 
verfes, and to reje^ what is bad. 

With regard to his body, it fliould be ac¬ 
cording to the rules laid down by Ihdycletes ; 
he ftiould not be exceflively tall, nor too ftioit 
like a dvvarf, but of a true and'proper height-; 
not fat and bulky, for that can never be agiec- 
able, nor, on the other hand, fo thin, as to 
be like a carcafe, or a fkcleton. 

The people of Antioch, a very ingenious 
and fenfiblc nation, who are very fond of danc¬ 
ing, and fo nice in their oblervalions that no¬ 
thing efcapes them, made the following re¬ 
marks : a * little man one day performing the 

* A little man^ fefc.] This puts me in mind of Quin*s 
facetious remark on Garrick in i^he part of Othello.* I fee 
tfke little black boy, faid he, but ivheie is the tca-kettlc?— 

It is but jiiftice to add, that Garrick played the part of O^ 
thcllo (though it was not his lineft charadei), infinitely 
better than Quin. 

l>a-rt 
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part of Hedtor, they cried out, this is Aftya- 
nax; where is his father? another time, an 
immoderately tall fellow, dancing in the cha- 
radter of Capaneus, who was to fcale the Theban* 
wall, ‘^jGet up, they cried, you do not want a 
ladder a fat heavy dancer, aittempting to make 
a great leap, they roared out, Take care you 
do not beat the ftage down and a poor meagre 
creature cutting capers, they cried out, “ I wilh 
you better,” as if the man had been fick. I 
mention tliefe remarks, not for the jell’s fake, 
but that you may perceive that there are whole 
nations, who conlider the art of fo much con- 
fequence as*to preferibe what is becoming in it, 
and what is not fo. 

The body of the good dancer muft, moreover, 

i 

be both flexible and com|ifldl, that it may bend 
cafily, or Hand firm, as occafion lhall require. 
Dancing, with regard to the motion of the 
hands, partaking in a great meafure the nature 
of boxing in the public games, and borrowing 
whatever is beautiful and becoming from the 
rites of Hercules, Mercury, and Pollux. He¬ 
rodotus tells us, that the “f- eye conveys more 
faithffil intelligence than the ear : the'dancer 
mull make ufc of both. 

t 7'/je ej/e.} See Herodotus, B. viii. 
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Dancing has fuch an cfTedl on the mind, that 

the lover who comes into the theatre is cured of 

his paffion by feeing the dreadful confequcnces 

of it; and the melancholy man fliall go away 

brifk and chcaifiil, ns if he had drank the cup 

of oblivion, ns the | pnet fiys, 

.. or Ibvi-rcign life t’affuage 
Tlic boiling bofom o( ruinnltuous rage, 

To clear the cloudy Iront of wrinkled care, 

And dry the fcarlul fluices of defpair. 

It is a certain hgn that there is in this art I'omc- 
thing analogous to our nature, if the fpcdiator 
wcc[)s when any thing fid and mournful is rc- 
prefented. The Bacchanalian danoc, which is 
fo conflantly performed in Ionia and Pontjus, 
though a fatirical one, has fuch an cfTctff on the 
people there, that at certain fealons they neg¬ 
lect every thing elfc, to fit whole da\s view¬ 
ing the Titans, Corybantes, Satyrs, and (hcj>- 
herds : even the nobility and chief ju ihuH 
there join in the dance, and are lo far Irom 
being afhamed, that they are more proud of it 
than of their high birth, honours, and iligni- 
tics, 

t TAr port.'] Homer. See Odyfley, book iv. 'i. 303. 
Vfhat the Ntpendie of Homer rcully was, the critics have 
,not yet determined: certain, however, it is, that the dc- 
leription correfponds exactly with our idea of opium, and 
the ufual cflcdls of it. 


The 
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The perfeiflions of dancing I have already 
enumerated; it is fit I fhould now take notice 
• of its faults; thofe of the body have been juft 
now mentioned : what concerns the mind rnay 
be cafily difeovered : many dancers, from igno¬ 
rance (and it is impoflible all Ihould be wife), 
commit dreadful foiccifms ; fomc move irre- 
gulail)', and, as v/c fay, out of time and tune, 
the foot pointing out one thing, and the mufic 
another : others dance in tunc, but miftakc 
the period of time and the circumftance of ac¬ 
tion. I rciiicmber, for example, when a mati 
was to reprefent in a dance the birth of Jove, 
and the cruelty of Saturn in devouring his chil- 
fken, he confounded it with the misfortunes of 
'' 7'hycfics; and another, who was to perform 
the part of Scmelc, who is confumed by light¬ 
ning, ran into the ftory of Glance, both betrayed 
into It by the fimilitude of the events. But the 
art itfclf is not to be condemned or defpifed 
for the fault of the artift, but thofe only arc 
to take' the blame who are ignorant and un- 
Ikilful; and thofe, on the other hand, to be 
applautled who do every thing properly, and 
accviding to the rules of art. Upon the whole, 
the (lane- . Ihould be exadt and perfedf, taking 
care that all is beautiful, confonant, and har¬ 
monious, fuperior to ciiticifm, deficient in no ' 

part. 
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part, but excellent in all ; acute to difeern, 
deeply learned, and, above all, poflefled of hu¬ 
manity and benevolence: then will his praife 
be complete, when every fpedlator lhall in the 
dancer behold himfelf, and fee, as in a glafs, 
every thing which he is ufed to think and to 
do : then will they not be able to contain them- 
fclves for joy, but will break forth into rapture, 
at finding the image of their own minds thus re- 
fledted on them. The Delphic preceptr of 
“ know thyfelf,” is thus fulfilled by means of 
this noble fpedtaclc, they go from the theatre 
intruded in what they are to follow, and what 
they are to avoid, and are there taught that 
which before they were totally ignorant of. 

But there is in dancers, as in oratory, a kind 
of falfe energy, or afFcdlation, which fometimes 
carries them beyond the proper boundb of imi¬ 
tation : if they arc to reprefent any thing gre at, 
they make it immenfc ; if tender, cffcmin^Uc ; 
if manly and robufi:, ruftic and favage : .an in¬ 
dance of which 1 remember in a dancer of the 
firll charadler, and who in every thing clfc dc- 
ferved the higheft admiration, but unaccount¬ 
ably fell into this error from an exce'ffivc defirc 
of pleafing, and performing the part of Ajax, 
fo overadted it, that he feemed not to imitate 
a madman, but to be really fo : he tore the robe 

of 
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of one of the dancers in iron Ihoes, took the 
^ flute away from another who adled Ulyfles, and, 
as he was rejoicing in his vi(5tory, broke his 
head with it, and wounded him in fiich a man¬ 
ner, that if it had not been for the head-piece, 
that took off' the force of the blow, our poor 
Ulyfles had loft his life by attacking a mad¬ 
man : the common people, who could not dif- 
tinguifli righefrom wrong, thought it the fineft 
imitation they ever beheld ; and the better fort, 
who bluflicd for the performer, did not con¬ 
demn him by their filcnce, but endeavoured to 
cover his error by their applaufe, though they 
eafily perceived that it was the dancer’s mad- 
. nefs, and not that of A jax : our noble performer, 
however, not contented with this, did fomething 
ftill more ridiculous ; for, leaping into the 
middle of the theatre, he fat himfelf down be¬ 
tween two perfons of the firft rank, who were 

lro7i Jhoes.'\ Wooden Hiucs we have feen, but the prac¬ 
tice of dancing in iron fliocs is, I believe, confined to an¬ 
tiquity, as I do not remember it has yet been adopted 
amongd us ; though a dance of ladies in pattens might 
])olhl?ly, from tlie no\elty of it, have no bad eft'edlj-but 
tliis 1 fubmir to the manners of the theatres royal, 

-j* FsjJt rafd'.^ Gieck, ^vn uxurmut ^tcro^y Inter confula- 
res duos, between two perl'ons of confular dignity. The 
people of the firft laflilon in the ancient theatres fat dole to 
the ftage, and not as our’s do, at a diftance, where they 
ran neither fee nor hear, 
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rot a little frightened left he Ihould have taken 
either of them for a ram and flogged him: 
fome were furprifed at this ftrange behaviour, 
others laughed, and many began to think, that 
from extraordinary attention to his part, the 
man was adlually run mad : they fay that when 
he came to himfelf, and was confeious of having 
appeared like a madman, he fell flek with grief: 
it was plain, indeed, he was greatly affeded by 
it, for, being afterwards defired to perform the 
fame part again, he recommended another, and 
faid upon the ftage, J it was enough to play 
the fool once in his life : but what gave him 
the moft uneafinefs, was the fuccefs of a rival, 
who, being appointed to fiiccecd him in Ajax, 
did it fo well as to gain univerfal applaiife, keep¬ 
ing within the proper limits of his art, and not 
fpoilingthc imitation by madnefs and excefs. 

I have laid, my friend, thefe few obferva- 
tions before you on dancing, that you may no 
longer be fo angry with me for admiring it; 
andif you will accompany me to the thearre^ I 

t 

am fure you will be captivated, and foon be 

* . 

j It ‘ivas enough.'\ 

NcclufiUe puclct fed non incidcre kidum. 

Horace. 

* Captin}ated.'\ Greek, ctAwyeftEwn, the tranflatlon here is 
literal. 

fond 
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fond of it even to madnefs ; I lhall have no 
reafon to fay with Circe, 

^ Amazing llrength thefc poifons to fuftaln. 

For fuflain them you will: you need not be 
afraid of having an afs’s head, or a hog’s heart, 
for your underftanding will be improved, and 
you will be for putting the cup to your friends, 
over and over : for what Homer fays of Mer¬ 
cury’s golden rod, that it 

,, Caufes fleep to fly, 

And in foft flumber feals the wakeful eye, 

may be applied to dancing ; it pleafes the eye, 

makes men watchful, and awakens them to 

every thing they ought to do. 

C ]l A T O. 

Lyclnus, I am a convert to your opinion, 
my eyes and ears are opcTi and attentive ; there- 
lorc, temember, my friend, when you go to 
the theatre, that I take a j)lace next to you, 
fhar you may not come out from thence fo 
nmch uifer than myfclf. 

f i-] See Ifomer’t. Odyjrey, book x. 1 . 326. 
itlem'r,] See Pope’s Odyfley, book v. I. 60. 
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EUNUCH, 

A DIALOGUE. 


About the *Time tvhen this was Written^ a Number 
of Eunuchs^ imported amng^ other eaftern 
Luxuries, had fpread themfehes over Greece, 
Rome, and other Parts, afj'uming various Offices 
and Employments, who, probably, finding Fhilo^ 
fophy much in vogue, took upon them to teach it 
to the young Nobility : this furnijhed Lucian, 

. who, we mufi acknonjolege, had a Kind of Shan¬ 
dean Propenftty to Things of this Nature, with 
fome ludicrous Ideas, which he fports with no 
fmall Degree of Pleafantry and Humour in the 
following Dialogue* 


PAMPHILUS, LYCINUS. 


P A M P H I L U S. 


W HENCE come you, Lycinus, and why 
fo merry ? you are always chearful, but 
this is fomething more than ordinary, for you 
feem ready to burft with lapghter. 

LYCINUS. 

I come, my friend, Pamphilus, from the 
market-place; and I fliall make you laugh too, 

when 
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when I tell you, I have juft now beeti enl^r-^ 
tained 'with a difptiie between two ph^ofophers#' 
• PAMHHILU$. 

For philofopber$ to difputCLwitb one another 
is truly ridiculous’^indeed, wbO, of all men^ be 
the caufe ever fo great, ftiould, doubtkft, make 
up the matter amicably. 

L Y C 1 N U S. 

Very amicably indeed; for they have thrown^ 
cart loads of abufe On one another^ roaj^^* 
and wrangling as long a$ they could. 


PAMPHILUS. 

About their different tenets "and opinions, 
I fuppofe. ^ 


L y c j u s. 

Not fo, I afture yod j for their dexfferin^s an“4 " 
opinions are exaiftly the-fante; it was qditc^ 
another thing : they have appealed, however, 
to the judgement of the oldeft and graveft men 
of the city, before whom nbne, who had any 
modeft)^ would dare to fay what was improper 
or indecent. 


* Ca^t loads.'] Gieek, iXetq tOta 

plauilra conviviorum ; the tianilatipn, we fee, howprer, 
fiom theTamiliarity of the expreffion, it mayaj|>pear forced, 
or intruded, to adopt it to one of our gWa lanaua&e. it al- 
moft literal. 


Vot. III. 


£ 


jf A Ms- 
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SO 

P A M P H I L U S. 

Pray tcjl me the origin of this quarrel, that 
I may know what made you laugh fo heartily. 

L Y C I N U S. 

A certain ftipend, yob know, is allowed r • 
the emperor to every fedt of phiiofophers, 
Stoics, Platonics, Epicureans, and Peripatetics, 
to eyery one the fame: on the death of any one 
of thefc, another muft be chofen in his room, 
by, a majority of votes amongft the nobility; 
the reward of this contention is, not. what the 
poets fing of, a hog, or an ox’s hide, but ^ ten 
thoufand drachmas a year, for the inftrudlion 
of youth. 

P A M P H 1 L U S. 

It is fo; and one of them,' I hear, is lately 
dead, a Peripatetic, I believe. 

L . Y C I N U S. 

This was the Helen for which they fought; 
and fo far there was nothing ridiculous in it, 
except that thofe who call thcmfelves philofor 
phers, and pretend to defpife riches, fliould 
contend about them, as if they were fighting 
for their country, their religion,, and the fc- 
pulchrcs of their anceftors, 

* Teti tboufautf drachmas,'\ Upwards of three hundred 
pounds. A better ftipend, I believe, than moll of our 
modern tutors receive from the Englifli nobility. 
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P A M P H I L U S* 

.• It is a maxim, you know, with the Peripa¬ 
tetics, not to defpife riches too mttch, but to 
hold them as the third beft thing in life. 

L Y C r N OJ s. 

You fay right; and, agreeably^o this doc** 
trine, they went to war about them : rfOw mark 
what followed; there were ftveral candidates 
at thefe funeral games, but the ftruggle lay par¬ 
ticularly between two; and it was doubtful 
which Ihould fucceed, either Diodes, you know 
whom I mean, the quarrelfome old man, OrBa- 
goas, the reputed eunuch. They had difputed 
the point before in words,, each of them had 
Ihcwcd his learning, and proved his attachment 
and fidelity to Ariilotle and his 'tenets, and nei¬ 
ther had rhe luperiority; at length the conteft 
ended thns»: Diodes, without faying any thing 
about his own pretenfions, attacked Bagoas, 
and be«ran to find fault with his life and con- 

o 

dud ; and B.igoas, on the other hand, enquired 
narrowly into his. 

* . . 

•{• 7'/je //;/;•</.] “ Of goods (fuys Arillotic, the great leader 
of this feel), lome are in the foul, feme iti the body, and 
fotne extenyal: firll, in the ioul, are ingenuity,- art, vir¬ 
tue, wifdoni, prudence, pleafufe : fecondly, in the body, 
health, foundnefs of fenfe, beauty, flrengfhp and thirdly, 
riches, gloiy, power, &c.” 

E'i 
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PAMPHILUS. 

There, I think, Lycinus, they were both in 
the right: the greateft part of the difpute 
“fliould have turned on this point: had I been 
the judge tnyfelf I fhould have dwelt particu¬ 
larly on'that, Ihould rather have enquired who 
was the beftftver than who was the bed: orator, 
and decided accordingly. 

LYCINUS. 

You fay well, I am entirely of your ojpnion ; 
at Jaft, ho\^'evcr, when they had abufed one 
another fufficientl)’’, Diodes infilled on it that 
Bagoas was not fit to teach philofophy, as be¬ 
ing an eunuch ; that he could have no title 
therefore to the reward ; that fuch crcacurcs 
were not only excluded from things of this 
kind, b'ut from lufiral vafes, facrifices, and all 
public aflei'iiblies ; and that it was always 
counted an ill-omenM and abominable fight 
if one met any of them when we wnnt out in 
a morning: he faid a great deal jikewife about 
their being neither man nor woman, but a kind 

* Amcogft ihe Grecians, who wer^ almoft 

ai fuperflitious as the Englilh of the tall century, boars, 
weafels, hares, and tnany otlicr things were conlidered as 
bad omens, and to meet any'of them a ceitaln prefage of Hi 
fortune. Lucian addstd'thc liil, and brings in his eunuch 
as an omlnons fight. 
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of flrange and wonderful, mixture, and fome* 
.thing odious to human nature. 

p a * M P H I l u s. 

This is quite a new accufation, and truly 
laughable; what faid the other ? did he hold 
his tongue, or make any reply ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

At firrt, through fear and ihame, which 
thefe people are very fubjedt to, he puffed, 
fwcated, and faid nothing; but at laff, in. a 
feeble, \hin, and womanifli voice, he fqueakeid 
out, that it was very unjuff in Diodes to ex¬ 
clude eunuchs from philofophy, when even wo¬ 
men profefled it; and then he brought in * Af- 
pafia,. Diotima, and Thargelia to fupport his 
caufc; and allb an -f* Academic from Gaul, an 
eunuch like himfelf, who flourilhed in Greece 
a little before our time. But Diodes, even ad¬ 
mitting that there was fuch a one, and that he 
had been fuffered to do this, w^ould not allow 
the force of the argument, nor pay any regard 
to the glory he had acquired frorii an ignorant 
multitude : he mentioned at the fame time, fe- 

* See Menage on Female Philofophers. 

f An ^L'aJnnn-.'] Lucian is»herefuppofed to allude to orie 
Phavorinu'j, a Limous philofopher mentioned by Philoftra- 
tus ; who, though an eunuch, was tried and convicted as 
(in adulterer. He is likewife taken notice of in our author’s 
Demonax. 

E 3 
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veral fcvere jokjes thrown out particularly by the 
Stoics and Cynics, upon his bodily imperfection. 
The whole matter, therefore, with the jud'^^os, 
refled bn this, whether an eunuch was qualified 
to teach philofophy, and to prefide over youth ? 
fome afTerting, that a philofophcr fhould have 
every part of his body whole and, complete, 
and above all, a long beard, that might pro¬ 
cure hirrl refpe(9: and authority amongft his 
difciples, and render him in every refpedl wor- 
thy the drachmas allowed by the emperor; that 
an eunuch was wprfe than one who had been to¬ 
tally emafculated, for they had enjoyed their 
virility for fome time, as the former were de¬ 
prived of it even from their infancy, and. could 
be confidered only as an ambiguous creature 
like the crows, which are reckoned neither 
amongfl the pigeons nor the ravens. 

On the other hand, it was flrongly urged, 
that this was properly a contention of minds, 
and not bodies; it was a matter of fcicncc and 


learning, and Ariilotlc was cited, who admired 
Hermi'us the eunuch, king of Atcrnie, to fneh 
a degree, that be even paid divine honours to 


him as to a god, Bagoas had ^the inipudenc e 
to add, that eunuchs were the bell, preceptors 


^Jggr^foung men, as they mull be free from all 
fufpicion, and could not be accufed of the crime 


attri- 
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attributed to Socrates, of corruptirtg the pupils 
^pmmitted to his care. And'wheu they bbjcA- 
cd to him his want of beard* he replied wittily, 
at lead as he thought it, “ If we muft judge of 
philofophers by the length of their beard, a * 
goat muft be preferable to them all/’ 

In the mid ft of this buftle cartie in a third 
perfon, whofe name fhall not be mentioned ; 
who cried out, “ Judges, this -f- fellow with 
the fmooth chin, and woman’s voice, who isfo 

I 

like a eunuch, if you ftrip him, will be found 

as good a man as you could wifh for ; at leaft, 

if thofe fay true who have accufecl him as an 

adulterer, and taken him in the fadf, when he 
* ’ . * 
had recourfe to this artifice, and pretended to 

be an eunuch; perfuading the judges, from 

his outward appearance, to acquit him of the 

crime laid to his charge; and now^, for the fake 

of the reward, I fuppofe, he would willingly 

retract again. Upon this, there .was, as you 

may imagine, a general laugh. Bagoas was 

* J The Greyk Epigram on this fubjed is well, 
known.* See the Antholugia. 

f T/jii/i‘//orv.] h is remarkable, that this circiiroftance 
flioiild, fo nuiny years after, I'orm the ground-work of an . 
Englllli comedy. Wycherley’s Cqlmtry Wife turns entirely 
upon it, and the charafter of Horner is^,but a tiinfcript of 
Lucian’s Bagoas, Such a plot, to our honour it fpe^en, 
would not go down in the prefent age, 

E 4 confound- 
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confounded, changed colour, put himfelf into 
a thoufand poftures^ and fell into a cold fweat 
not caring to aeknowlege the adultery, though 
at the fame time, he thought that the fufpicion 
of it might be of feirvice to him in the prefent 

affair. 

PAMPHILUS. 

The circumllance was ridiculous enough, 
and muft have afforded you no fmall entertain¬ 
ment. But pray, what was done at laft, and 
how did the judges determine it.? 

L Y C I N U S. 

They were not all of the fame opinion ; fome 
were for ftripping him as they do the flavcs, 
and examining whether, fo far as certain parts 
were concerned, he might be deemed a philo- 
fopher: others, to make the affair flill more 
laughable, voted for calling in fome ladies, 
ordering him to fpeak with them in piivate ; 
fending along with them feme credible witnefs, 
to prove whether he was able to philofophize. 
After all, vyhen every one of the company had 
fplit his fides with laughing, they agreed t,o dif- 
mifsthe caufe to Italy, to beHnally determined 

§* c> 

there. 

' The oU^^i^ it feems, is flill carrying on the 
affairy-’^l^feparing his accufation, and has taken 
. Vl^the bufmefs of the adultery, though it muft 
* ■ make 
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make againft himfelf rather than his adverfary : 
* thus, like a bad lawyer, hurting his own caufe, 
*Bagoas, in the mean time, attends to other 
matters, and frequently gives proofs of his man* 
hood, hoping he may fucceed, if he can but 
ihew that he has the abilities of a jack-afs. 

This, after all then, my friend, fecms to be 
the beft criterion of philofophy, and a demon- 
ftration not to be controverted, I lhall wifh, 
therefore, that my fon (at prefent but a boy) 
may be poflelTcd, not of eloquence or under- 
ftanding, but of certain parts, ftill more necef- 
fary to make a complete philofopher. 


ON 



O N 


A STROLOGY. 

^This little "TraB ^ Lucianos has been handed down 
to us by the fagacious Critics and Commentators as 
a ferious Defence of j^rology ; though a Fein of 
delicate Irony and Sarcafm apparently runs tBrough 
the whole^ and mujl convince every intelligent ^ 
Readerthat his Intention was to turn this abfurd 
and pompous Science into ridicule. It was proba¬ 
bly about bis time creeping into fame Degree of Cre¬ 
dit, and our Satirijl, therefore, took the jirjl op¬ 
portunity of laughing at it. Conftdered in this 
Light, the Piece has a confiderable Share of Merit, 
and we are only forry to find it Jb floort^ Many of 
the Learned have, notwithfianding, eonfiidcntly 
affured us, that it is not It is 'writ¬ 

ten in the Ionic DialeB, which is remarkable. 

I N the following treatife on heaven and*, the 
flars,'I lhall only confider their infii^cncc 
over the affairs of human life, with regard to 

1 ' ' 'v 

prophecy* and diviilation. Neither do I mean 
to lay down, pfecepts, or rules, how to excel in 
This art; but-only to lament that the learned, 

who 
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who fo ftrenuoufly apply themfelves to other 
fciences, neither pra^tife nor pay any refpcd: 
to aftrology. 

The art is not of late invention, but delivered 
down to us by our ancient kings, )the favourites 
of heaven. But the prefent race of men, from 
ignorance and idlenefs ; either, perhaps, becaufe 
their opinions on thofe points are different from 
thofe who went before them, or becaufe they 
ha\e lit on falfe prophets and diviners, find 
fault with the ftars, and condemn aftrology as a 
lying, frivolous, and empty fcience ; without 
any truth or profit in it. A very unjuft and 
cruel fentence : for the builder’s ignoiance is 
no iefle(^l:ion on architcdiurc; nor is the unikil- 
fulnefs of the mufician a reproach on mufic. 

Every art is wife in itfelf, though the artifts 

* 11 

may be fools. ' ^ 

The Ethiopians were the fiij^whd diflin- 

guifhed themfelves in this branch of learning: 

and this wc are to attribute partly to their own 

wifdom, for in that they were fuperior to moft 

nations; and partly to the happinefs of their 

fituation, for the air is always ferene and tran- 

• _ 

quil round them ; neither do they fuffer any vi- 
*cifiiiiides of fcalons, but remain for ever in the 

r 

fame temperate climate. JVhen they perceived, 
therefore, that the moon appeared in various 

fotms. 
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forms, they confidered it as a matter worthy 
of admiration, and diligent enquiry : by which 
they difcovercd the caufe of thofe changes, and 
found out that the moon had no light of her 
'own, but borrowed it from the fun. 1 h.y dif- 
'Covered alfo the motion of thofe ftars w hich W'e 
call • planets, (as they are the only ones that 
move,) with their nature, power, and pro¬ 
perties; they gave them names alfo, or rather 
fgns, expreffiveof theirfeveral fituations. Such 
were the obfervations on the heavens, made 
by the .^Ethiopians, w^ho delivered down the 
imperfedt art to their neighbours the 
tians, who greatly improved it, and rucalurcd 
out lime, by diys, months, and ihe.h 

months being determined by the moon and her 
changes, and their years by the c'lcuit of the 
fun. But they foon performed much n e-rc rfian 
this: dividing the fpacc occ\][>icd by the h^ed 
ftars in which the other were moved about, into 
twelve parts, and toihefe, arfigned rhe form>. 
and names of diflerent creatures, men, beads, 
birds, and fifties. The religious cciemonies, 
therefore, of the .^Rgyptians, are of difl’euri 
kinds : they^did not draw their divinations fi;o:n 

^ From the Greek eirans, a vvandf ici, 

f Tk^ehe farts.] The zodiac, and itb twelve ligiib. 

the 
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the whole twelve, but from particular figns; 
thofe who looked towards the ram, worlhipped 
him ; they would not eat filh who lived under 
X Pifccs; nor did thofe facrifice a goat, who 
were beneath Capricorn. Some propitiate one 
divinity, and fome another. Some worfhip a 
bull in honour of the coelefliarTaurus; and 
Apis is an objeft of adoration to them, becaufe 
he paftures in that region, where an orail^’ 
conftkutcd by him. 

The Libyans, not long after, took up this 
fciencc ; for there we meet with the oracle of 
Ammon, and they woifliip Jupiter under the 
figure of a ram. The Babylonians were alfo 
acquainted with it, as they report, indeed, be¬ 
fore all (.>thcr nations; but, 1 am of opinion, 
this knovviege did not reach them till many 
ages aft/LT. The Greeks were not taught aftro- 
logv cither by the Ethiopians or Egyptians, 
Init by Orpheus, the fon of Oeager and Cal- 

X P/fi-es ] Fiom the folemnity of Lucian’s countenance 
at his liill fettin^ oyt, an old acquaintance (andf fuch I 
eileein’ni} feif, having had a long converfation with 
may cafily jx-rcei-'e that he is in jeft ; when he teJls u®, 
v\ith a ^r.ivc lace, that the people who lived under Pilcci 
would not cat nor thofe beneath Capricorn touch a g^oat^ 

&:c. is nor the ridicule as ftrong as pofliblc, and docs it' riot 
fufficlently point out the author? To apply, what was once 
faid of Erafmus, aut Lucianu® ed, aut Diabulut. 


Hope; 
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Hope ; neither did he entirely explain it to them^ 
but wrapped up his knowlege in myftery and! 

f 

incantation ; he made orgies for his lyre, and 
fling facied fongs, the lyre Gonfifting of feven 
firings, fymbolically expreffing the motions of 
the planets; with this Orpheus foftened and 
prevailed over everything; and in this lyre 
alone, and not in any other kind of mufic, the 
Greeks delighted, and even appointed it a place 

j 

in''heaven, fome flats being to this day aallcd 
Orpheus’s Lyre; and if you fee a picftiire or 
flame of him, he is always reprefented as fiu 
ting down, finging, and with a lyre in his 

* Seven ^rin^s,] /Agreeable to the defeription giveil by 
Virgil, 

! - Threicius loova cum vefte facerdos 

O 

Obloquitur numeris feptem diferimina vocuin, 

Jamque eadem dlgitis, jam pedtire piilfat eburno. 

The firft Mercurian lyre had but four firings, others 
were afterwards added to it by the fecond Mctcury, or Am- 
phion; but it was Orpheils who completed the I'econd tetra- 
chord, which extended the fcale to a heptachoid, or feven 
founds, implied by the 

Septem diferimina vocum. * , 

See the ingenious Dr. Burney’s excellent Hilloryof Mufic, 
vol. i. page 330. • *• 

-Orpheus, the fon of Oleager, was the father, or chief 
founder, of the mythological and allegorical theology 
nmongfi the Greeks, and (as Lucian here plainly inti- 
miites}, of aU their mod facred religious rites and myfieries. 

hand, 
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hand, and round him various creatures, as a 
man, a bull, a lioji, and the reft; wllfe^you 
meet with thefe, therefore, rememl?^.i^hat the 
meaning of them is, you will kno^ the reafon 
when you look into the heavens. 

It is reported amongft the Grcel|| that Tire- 
lias, the Boeotian, fo celebrated for his ftill in 
divination, told them that fome of the plaqets 
were mafculine, and fome feminine, and that 
their, influence differed accordingly, whence 
arofe the fable of his being both man and wo¬ 
man. 

At the time when Atreus and Thyeftes con- 
tciivled for their father^s kingdom, aftrology, 
and the knowlegc of the heavens, flourifhed 
moil in Greece, and it was determined by the 
people, that which foever of them excelled in 
that art lliould fuccced to the empire: then it 
was that Thyeftes pointed out to them that part 
of heaven which is called Aries, from whence 
cainc the fabulous account of his having a gol¬ 
den ram : but Atreus treated on the rifing of 

the /tin, and endeavoured to prove that his 

» » 

courfe was dire<5lly oppofite to that of the ftarry 
hrmament, and that’what appeared to be the 
v.eft of the world, is the rifing of the fun ; for 
thefe difcoverics the Greeks raifed him to the 
Throne, and his wifdom was held in the higbeft 

efteem 
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efleem and veneration : nearly the fame thing, I 
am inclined to think, happened .to Bcllerophon : - 
I can never bring myfclf to believe that he had 
a * flying horfe, but fuppofe he was fond of 
allrology, engaged in the fludy of fublime 
knowlegc, and converfant with the ftars; that 
he afeended into the heavens, not by the aflift- 
ance of a horfe, but by the ftrength of his own 
mind. A fable of the like nature was told of 
Phryxus, the fon of Athamas, who was car- 
ried through the air on a golden ram. The 
flory of -f- Dicdalus, the Athenian, is flrange 
and wonderful; my opinion is, that it arofe 
from his knowlege of attrology, which he was 
well acquainted with, and which he taughfhis 
fon: but Icarus, being young and rafli, went 
into abftrufe difquifitions, foared too high, and 
fell down into the unfathomable abyfs ; from 
hence the Greeks deduced their fable of the 
Icarian Gulph. 

* Flying horfe.'] According to Hyginus, Minerva made 
Bellejophon a piefent of Pegafus (the flying horfe here al¬ 
luded to), to aflift him In his combat with the Chimera. 
After he had deftroyed that monfter, having fo good a 
beaft under him, he was for making the beft of his way up 
to heaven; but Pegafus, beln^ unfortunately flung by a 
horfe-fly,. thitjV his rider, who died in the fall. 

t 1 This is an excellent builefquc of the flory 

of*i 3 ^dalus, andv plainly Ihews that Lucian's defign was, 
by every poflible application, to turn aftiology into ridicule. 

, Pafiphae 
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Pafiphac was moft probably told of tbe fign 
Taurus in the heavens by Diedalus, and from 
thence fell in love with Aftrology, on which 
they founded the report of Diedalus having 
wedded her to a bull. 

In procefs of time, the learned divided the 
talk between them ; feme applied themfelves to 
the dudy of the Moon, others of the Sun, others 
of Jupiter ; defciibing the motions, courfe, 
and influence of each. Endymion probably 
took cal e of what concerned the Moon ; Pha¬ 
eton marked out the progrefs of the fun, but 
dying, left the work imperfed; from whence 
the ignorant hu\e invented a ftrange and incre¬ 
dible,tale of Phaeton’s being the fon of Phee- 
bus: that he came to his father the Sun, and 
begged to drive the chariot tor a day; which 
was granted him, and rules laid down how he 
was to guide it; that Phaeton, fjum youth and 
inex[)cricnce, drove fomciimes too near the 
earth, and fometimes too far fiom it, and killed 
mortals with the heat and cold, v\hieh weiein- 
liipportablc ; that Jupiter being eniagetl, flew 
him wi'th a thundeiholt; that his flhae fland- 
ing roupd and lamenting his lall, were rurned 
into poplars, and ellflilled tcajs of amber. No 
fuch things were ever done, nui Ihould we give 
VoL. III. F credit 
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credit to the fable : the Sun’s child never died ; 
the truth, indeed, is, he never had one. 

The Greeks tell a thoufand other ftories, 
which I do not entirely believe : how can we 
fuppofe, that jiiiicas was the fon of Venus; 
Minos, of Jupiter ; Afcalaphus, of Mars ; and 
Autolychus, of Mercury? all of them, indeed, 
were beloved of the gods; Venus beheld one, 
Jupiter another, and Mais another, at their 
nativity : for which foever god prehded at 

the 

* A'a/Zr/Q'.] This is the foundation, as It were, and cor¬ 
ner-fl one of alh'ology ; calling nativities has been praftifed 
in alinoU e\cry age and nation, fioni the times of Lucian 
even to tlfis day. Amongll us, this ridiculous fcience 
flouiiflicd greatly during the reigns of the Stuarts, and 
even at a later period. Some of our greatcll men were 
weak enough to confult ailrologcrs, and to liilcn to their 
predlrtions. Amongll thefe a lloiy is told of Dryden which, 
as ii is a pretty extraordinary one, I flrall here fubjoln for 
the entertainment of my readers. 

“ Dryden, with all Iris under handing, was weak enoirgh 
to be fond ol judicial alholcgy, and ul'eil to calculate the 
nativity ot his children. \\ hen his lady was in labour 
of his fon Charles, he, being told it was decent to with¬ 
draw, laid his watch on the table, begging one of the ladies, 
therr prefent, in a moll folemn manner, to lake e^'adl notice 
of the veiy minute the child was Ikmii, which lire did, and 
acquainted him with it. •About a week alter* when his 
lady was pretty well recovered, Mr. Drvdcir took occafion 
to tell her that he had been calculaiing tire i hilcl’s nari\ h\,, 
and obferved, with grief, that he w'as boin in an evii lioiir, 
for Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun, wci'c all under the Larth, 

and * 
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the time of their birth, always adopted them 
as fons, and formed them after their own di¬ 
vine 

and tlic lord of his afeendant affliifled wlrh a hateful fquare 
ot Mars and Saturn If he lives to arrive at the eighth 
year, fays he, he will go near to die a violent death on his 
very birth day, but it he fliould cfcape, as I fee but fmall 
hopes, he will in the twenty-third year be under the very 
linne evil diredlion, and if he (hould efcajic that alfo, the 
thirty-third, or ihirty-fourth is, I fear—here he was inter¬ 
rupted by the immoderate grief of the lady, who could no 
longer hear fuch calamity prophefied to befall her fon. The 
time at Ult came, and Aiigull was the inaufpicious month, 
in wdiich young Diyden was to enter into the eiglith year 
of his age. I'he couit being in progrefs, and Mr. Diy- 
den at leifurc, he was invited to the country-feat of the eaii 
ot Kerkrnire, his brother-in-law, to keep the long vacation 
with him in Charlton in Wilts ; liis lady was invited to her 
uncle Mordaunt’s, to pafs the remainder of the fummer. 
When they can e to divide the children, lady Elizabeth 
would have him take John, and fulFcr her to take Charles ,- 
but Mr. Diyden was too abfolutc, and they parted in anger ; 
he took Chail^;s with him, and flie was obliged to be con¬ 
tent with John. When the tafed day came, the anxiety 
ol the lady’s fpirits ocealioned fuch an eftervefcencc of 
blood, as threw her into fo violent a fever, that her lil'e na* 
dcipaired ot, till a Ictier came Irom Mr. l)i vdcir, reproving 
her tor her womanlfli cfedulliy, andalfui ing her that her 
child was well, wdiich recovered her fpirirs, ami In Jix weeks 
aliei the .Veccived an ecclaircillement of tlic wliole afl'air. 
Ml. Dryden, either through fear of being icckoiied fuper- 
ilitious, or thinking it a fciencc beneath his IKidv, wa.s ex- 
trcinely cautious ot letting any one know rlmt he was a dealer 
in adrology theredore could not excufe his abfcncc, on 
his foil’s anniveriary, from a general hunting match lord 
Eerkflilre had m.ide, to which all the adjacent gentlem^’n 

F 2 
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vine fimilitudc, in body and mind. Thus, 
Ivlinos was a king under Jove; jEneas was 
beautiful, as born under Venus j and Autoly- 
chus a thief, from his father Mercury. 

were invited. When he went out, he took care to fet the 
boys a double exercife in the Latin tongue, which he taught 
his children himfelf, with a ftrift charge not to ftir out of the 
room till his return ; well knowing the talk he had let him 
would lake him up longer time. Charles was perlorining 
his duty, in obedience to his father, but as ill fate would 
have it, the flag made towards the houfe, and ^ the noife 
alarming the fervants, they haftened out to fee the fporr. 
One of them took young Dryden by the hand, ^nd led him 
out to fee it alfo, when, juft as they came to the gate, the 
flag being at bay with the clogs, made a bold pufli, and leaj>- 
ed over the court wall, which was vciy low, and very old ; 
and the dogs following, threw down a pattof the wall, ten 
yards in length, under which Chatlcs Dryden lay buried. 
He was immediately dug out, and atrer fix weeks languilh- 
ing in a dangerous way he recovered j fo tar Dryden’s pre¬ 
diction was fulfilled : in the twenty-third year of his age, 
Chatlcs fell from the lop ol an old tower, belonging to 
the Vatican at Rome, iK^alioned by the fwimming of his 
head, with which he v\aj lel/ed, the heat of the day being 
excelfivc. He again rccovcied, bur was c.er alter inalan- 
guifliing lickly flare. In the thiiry tliird y^ar of his age, 
being returned to iin: jand, he was unhappily' drowned at 
V'/indfor. He had, with another gentleman, fwam twice 
O'er the T'hames; but returning a third time, 1t*was fup- 
polod he was taken with tlie ciainp, beeaufe he c.dled out 
lor help, though too hue.' 'Muii. the taihei’s Calculation 
proved but too j'.ruphetifal.” Dryden, we fee by this, If 
the tale la to beredited, was the true Vatls, and poflelR 
ed the double vharadter ot prophet and put:. See Lile of 
Drvden, 


Ncithii 
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Neither do I believe that Jupiter bound Sa¬ 
turn, fent him to Tartarus, or committed any 
of thofe bafe adtions wdiich men attribute to 
him ; Saturn, we know, is at a great diftance 
from us, has a languid motion, and which is 
fcarce to be difeerned by men j he is, there¬ 
fore, faidtoftand ftill, as if bound with chains; 
and the part in heaven where he refides, from 
its great depth, is called Tartarus. 

There, are many things in Homer and He- 
fiod, entirely coiifonant with allrology : when 
they talk of the chain of Jupiter, and the arrows 
of the Sun, I imagine they mean the days; and 
the defeription of Vulcan’s fhield, with the ci¬ 
ties, the dancers, and the vineyard, may all be 
explained by allrology. All the ilory of Mars 
a^ul Venus, is aj)parently drawn from thence. 
Homer’s whole work is a conjundlion of Mars 
and Venus; in his verfes, he has deferibed their 
teveral(]u<diticsand pcrfccflions: hefaystoVenus, 


Cio, let iliy own fol't fex employ thy eaie; 
Go, lull the cowaul, oi delude the fair. 

And when he is fpcaking of war, 

'i'o Mars and Pallas only, that hiUmgs. 


The 


■ (.’/j, Sec flomci’s Iliad, hookv. 1 . 435. 

t 7 o Mats.] Greek, 

Tailcc “I* kch A0»)H5 vratra 

See Hornet’s Iliad, e'. 1 . 430. 
V 3 Pope 
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The ancients obferving thefc things, drew 
from them their divinations; nor did they think 
lightly of this art, for neither would they build 
walls, or cities, go to war, marr\^, or do any 
thing, without firfi confulting the prophets con¬ 
cerning it : their oracles uere always wcll- 
verfed. At Delphi, a virgin polleflcd the gift 
of prophecy, a cymbal of the celeifial \ it go; 
the dragon under the tripod, \vas taken from 
the Diagon in the heavens; and the’oracle of 
Apollo at l>id}'miis, was, in my opinion, (o 
called, from the fign which goes b\' the name (d 
Didyiiil, or the Twins. So lacred was divina¬ 
tion held by them. 

When Ulyfles, dcfiroiis of pryitig intofiifu- 
rity, went down into hell, he did not go, merely 

To 11 cud the downvvuid me lane holy way. 


but that he might have the opportunity ot con- 
verfinf'- with Tirefias. When he came to the 

O 

place which Circe had dcleribcd to him, had 
diig the ditch, and flain the flu'Cp ; the dead 
Clouded round about him, and amon<>;fi. them 

' fl,r> 


his mother, all earnedly requeuing, that they 


Pope h;!'' nor In hi;> tranflatlon, the fenu'ot this lint, 

but, as 'll other places, a circumvolution ot his own 

i:; irad (j1 U. 

To irc.itl, Ct.] See I*up(’.s Homer’s Uiad, boob xi. 

1. 1.7. 

might 
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might drink of the blood, which he would not 
permit them to do; nor would he fuffer even 
the fhade of his own mother to quench her 
thirft, till he had, himfelf, tafted of Tirefias, 

Lycurgns al vays regulated the common¬ 
wealth of Sparta by the motions of the heaven¬ 
ly bodies, and enjoined the Laccdsemonians ne¬ 
ver to hazard an engagement till the full of the 
Moon; as knowing that every thing was go- 
vcrned’by her, though her power was not fo 
great, cither at the increafe or decrcafc. 

The Arcadians alone neglected and defpifed 
afrrology; being mad and foollfli enough to 
aderr, that they were much older than the 
M()nn. 

Our anccdors, it is evident, were lovers of 
divination; but the prefent age deny that there 
is any lonndaLion lor, or dependence on it, 
eileeminp it not true or faithful: and aiieninp’ 

O * *3 

that neither Mars nor Wauis in the heavens, 
j)ay any regard to us, or concern their.fehes 
in human aJl'airs ; but, that things fall our, or 
v.u'V,•‘accoidir.g to their ncccllary rotation, 
Oiiu‘r!% achn-' s the p'uih, but not the utility 
ol the art; alUiming, that nothing could be 
changed by tihin aion, which was already de- 
cieed by fate. 


F 
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To thcfc objedlions I can only anfvvcr, that 
the liars perform their own rotations in the hca^ 
vens, and at the liime time perhaps, together 
with their own motions, may dired: ours. 
When the horfe runs, and men and birds move, 
the Hones are loofened, and the Hubble is blovvq 
about by the wind ; and flrall nothing be effed;- 
cd by the motion of the flars P from the fmalleH 
fire, fome heat comes to us, though the fire burns 
not on our account, nor feemeth to care u'hcthcr 
we are w^arm or not; and Hiall we not feel and 
aeknowlegc the influence of the flars P Jt is not, 
indeed, in the power of allrology, to make 
things better than they are, or to change them 
from what they were : it is, neverthekfs, pio- 
fitable to thofe who make ufe of it, lor, when 
good events are foretold, it anticipates the plea- 
fure of them ; and reaches us ro bear evils with 
the greater patience, as they do not come upon 
us fo unexjiedcdly, but become fofter, and more 
tolerable, by our fore-knowlegc of them. 

Such arc my fentiments, concerning aflnj- 
logy. 





T O 


Di^' SAMUEL JOHNSON, 

THE DEMONAX OF THE PRESENT AGE; 

THIS PIECE IS INSCRIBED BY 

A (jKCERt ADMIRER OF HIS TRULY RESPECTABLE CHARACTER, 

THE TRANSLATOR. 

DEMONAX. 

Lucian /jas here refciied from Oblivion a Char alter 
well worthy of being tranfmitted to Pofterity ; it 
iSy indcedy fometbing extraordinary, efpecially as 
Demon ax lived to fee fo great an Age, that no 
other Writer foould have mentioned a Perfon of 
fueh fingular AccompliJJomcnts, Our Author has 

Jhewn, in this little P'raB, that he could excel as 
much in Panegyric as in Stltlre; the Whole being 
a jelions well-written Emomium, on a Man 
whom he was intimately acquainted with, and 
zvho feenis to have been not only a good Phibfopher 
and virtuous Citizen, but a Man of Wit and Ge~ 
nius alfo. Phe ColleBion of Eons-Mots which 
I.uciAN has attributed to his Friend is curious^ 
andg ives us an inipc) fell Idea of that kind 
Pleafantry, and R ipai tee, which was fajlmnable 
in thofe Times, Some of them are very arch and 
jevere, others laughable, and a few, to fay the 
li nth, rather dull and unintelligible. 



THE 
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T he age we live in cannot be reproached 
as entirely deftitute of men worthy to 
be recorded, either for extraordinary ftrength 
of body, or for the more noble acconiplifli- 
ments of the mind. As inllanccs of boch, I 
fliall mention ^ Softratiis of Bceotia, whom the 
Greeks called Hercules, for as fuch they efteeiii- 
cd him, and Demonax, the philor()])lKr; thefe I 
have feen and admired, particulai ly the latter, 
with whom I was for a long time intimately 
acquainted* Concerning the former, 1 have 
treated in another book, whcic:n I dclciibcd 
his immenfe fizc, and incredible ftrayith, his 
living in the open air on Parnallu?, anti teeding 
on what the woods afforded him, his clearing 
the road of robbersi^ building brio’ge^, mend¬ 
ing impaflable ways, and other lalxmis not un¬ 
worthy of his great f predecHlor. 

W'ith rcgaid to Dennjuax, I think it highly 
ricceffiry to make hoiioiiiable mention ol hiiVj, 
for two reafons; hrd, becaufe I fliould vvifh, as 

far ai in me lies, to deliver down the memory 

• 

* Soh-atni.] The fame manj it is fuppofetl, us Is mcn- 
tioncil by Pbiloftnaus, who tell us he w^s eight tcet high, 
c'.c. Lutian had, it leems, wnrien a long hiltory ot him, 
which, however, is not come down to us. Bur as he was 
only remarkable for Icais ol bodily lliength, the lofs is not 
very confidcrablc. 

f Predecr^oj.] Hcrcuks. 

of 
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of him to pofterity; and fecondly, becaufe it 
would be a recommendation of philofopby to 
our young nobility, to fet before them not only 
the examples of antiquity, but to give them a 
recent model for their imitation in our own 
times, in the life of the beft philofopher, whom 
1 have ever fecn or known. 

He was born at Cyprus, of parents not mean 
or obfeure, but diftinguilhed by their wealth 
and dignity ; afpiring himfclf to much greater 
honours by the fearch after every thing that 
was good and beautiful, he applied himfclf 
early to the (tudy of philofophy, not from the 
example (jf -p Agathobulus, I Demetrius, or 
Epii!:fcius, all whom he knew and was conver- 
fimt with ; nor || Timocrates the Hcraclian, fo 
famous for his wildom and eloquence, but ex¬ 
cited by the love of honour and virtue, the 
paffions of his carlicft youth, he looked with 
contempt on all the picafurcs of human life, 
and aitachcd himfelf to liberty and truth; liv¬ 
ing a fober and irreproachable life, and fetting 
example of prudence and wdfdom to all 

J'^uthol}:dus.'\ He lived, according to Eufebius, Ann. 
^ChrilH 120 

t Demcinusd\ A C ) me philofopher, mentioned by A- 
polloniiis Tyaneus, and Ehavovlnus. 

II dimocriites.'\ This philofopher flouriflied, according to 
Philollrat’js, about the 15c th yearol Chrift. 

who 
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who faw and heard him. Nor did he enter up¬ 
on it, as they fay, with unwaflicd feet, but was 
familiar with the poets, and had mod part of 
their works by heart; had not lightly Ikim- 
med over the tenets of the feveral fec^ls of philo- 
fophers, or only touched them, as the common 
expreflion is, with the tip of his finger, but 
knew them all pcrfetftly; kccjfmg his body, at 
the fame time, in proper cxcrcife, and inured 

to labour. His ambition was not to l)c defi- 

\ 

cient in any thing which any body excelled in ; 
infomuch, that when he found he was no longer 
equal to himfelf, he quitted life of his own ac¬ 
cord, leaving to the principal j)erlons in Greece, 

much to be fiid conccininp- him. 

«^ 

He did nor, as it vvcie, cut off his philofo- 
phy from any paiticuhir piece, hut blended all 
the fcdls and opinions together, and never 
openly declared which he was iijoll attached 
to. He feemed, on the whole, rather partial 
to Socrates, though, in his habit and manner 
of living he refemblcd Diogenes; nor that, 
with regard to diet, he carried things to cx- 

t 

* Cut ojf.^ Greek, ax ev the Idea of cutt'ng 

off a piece of philofophy, like a bit of cloth, Irom another 
man’s coat, is extremely droll, .md quite in Lucian’s bell 
manner; fome critics, notwithlhmding, have told us that 
Demonax was not written by him. 


tremity. 
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tremity, that he might be gazed at and admired, 
but eat and drank like other people, without 
pride and oftentation, affociated with all, both 
public and private. His convcrfation was full 
of Attic grace, without the mixture of So- 
cratic irony, fo that thofe who kept him com¬ 
pany never either contemned his advice, or 
dreaded the feverity of his reproofs, but were 
always agreeably improved, growing more de¬ 
cent and orderly, as well as more chearful, 
/ 

and forming better hopes of an hereafter. 

He was never noify or quarrelipmc, and 
though he would often chide, was never an¬ 
gry ; he was fevere on the offence, but pardon¬ 
ed the offender, like the good phyfician, who 
heals the diftemper, without fretting at the 
patient : to commit faults, he thought w^as 
human, to repent of, and corrctfl: them, was 
divine. Living in the manner he did, he never 
wanted any thing for hinifclf, but always en¬ 
deavoured to provide his fiiends with what 
was neceliaiy : but when they were exalted 
with the good things of life, he would remind 
the‘m how f ail and rranfftory they were; and 
when they complained ol penury, banifliment, 
dircalcs, or old ane, would comfort them, by 
obfcrvi.'o \vi(h a frnile, that whatafflidted them 
w’ould foon be gone and paff, that in a fhort 


time 
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time there would be no more rememberance 
either of good or*evil, but all would enjoy z 
long and lading freedom. His conltant em¬ 
ployment was to reconcile contending brethren, 
and make peace between man and wife. When 
the people mutinied and rebelled, he interpofed 
fcafonably, and prevailed on the greater part of 
them to fubmit, and lend all reafonable affill;- 
ance to their country. Such was his philofo- 
phy, gentle, mild, chearful, and benignant ; 
nothing deeply afTcdled him but the difordcr 
or death o^f a friend, as he ellecmed fricndfliip 
the greateft bicfling of life; he was himfclf 
therefore kind and benevolent to all: to be a 
•f man was a fufficient title to his regard and 
afFedtion, nor did he withdraw himfelf from 
any but fuch as were wicked beyond all hopes 
of amendment, Venus and the Graces, in 
Ihort, attended on every thing he fpakc or did, 
and, as it is faid in the * comedy, perfuafion 
dwelt upon his lips.” 

Not only the principal perfons in Athens, but 
the whole kingdom beheld him with admira¬ 
tion, and looked up to him as a divinity; 
though he at firft offended many of them by 

t ^ man.] Homo fiim, humani nihil a me allcniun puto. 

Ter. 

• Comedy.] From a fragment of Eupolig, 

hi', 
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his boldncfs and freedom of fpeech ; nor were 
there wanting an f Anytus and Melytus, to 
rife np againft and accufe him; to fay that he 
never was feen to offer up facrifice, nor was ini¬ 
tiated into the Eleufinian myfteries : thefe h« 
confuted like a man ; appeared before the af- 
fembly crowned, and in a white garment, and 
anfwcred them, partly in a meek and gentle 
manner, and partly with more afperity than 
he was wont. With regard to the facrifice, 
“ Wonder not, he cried, O Athenians, that I 
have not facrificed to Minerva, when I tell you 
that file I fiandeth not in need of my offerings. 
“ And as to the myfteries, he faid, the rcafon 
of ‘his not being initiated was, that * if they 
were bad, he ftiould not be able to conceal them 
fiom the uninitiated, which would deter them 
from the orgies ; and, if they were good, he 
was afraid that, cnit of good will and philan¬ 
thropy, he fiionld be apt to difclofc them to 

j' Ahyfus anJ The acculeis of S<jciates, 

J &iaiitieth not,"\ A fine fentiment ami agreeable to rhofe 
of the holy Pfalmill. — “ Burnt-ofieilng^, and facrifice tor 
fill hall: thou nut rcqulietl.— i will take no bullock out of 
thine' houl'e, nor he-goat out of thy folds; thinkefl rhtm 
that 1 will cat bull’s, licih and dunk the blood ot goats, 

* If they ^ "riiefe Would be excellent reatofts for a 

man’s not chufing to be nuule a free iiv.<fbn. 


every 
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every body. Whereupon the Athenians, whd 
had ftones in their hands ready to dcflroy him, 
were immediately reconciled to him, and from 
that time held him in the higheft cflimation. 
Though in the beginning of his difeourfe he 
had been very fevere upon them, “ You behold 
one, faid he, before you, crowned like a vidtim, 
flay me now, theretore, as one, for ye never 
before facrificed to any purpofe.” 

I fhall here fubjoin a few of his fmart and 

I 

excellent § repartees. 

* Favorinus being informed by fome body 
that Demonax had laughed at his difeourfes, 

§ Repartees,^ Lucian is, I believe, alniofl the only 
Greek author now extant who has defcencled into the ilimi- 
liarity of convcrfatlon, and tranfmitted to us the good 
things faid by his Iriends and acquaintance: confidercd in 
this light, he may be called the Joe Miller of antiquity. 
What he has given us from Demonax are of various kinds, 
like Martial’s Epigrams, 

Sunt bona, funt quxdam mediocria, funt mala plura. 
Though many of them are pointed, feufible, and to the 
purpofe, yet in thefe, as well as in moll of the bon mots 
handed down to us, there feems to be a llifi'nefs, and want of 
that eafe and polltenefs, w’hich we frequently meet with in 
modern times. I am inclined, indeed, to believe th:ttcon- 
\Cifation is one of the few things in which w'e excel the an* 
cients; and I have, myfelf, heard more bon mots,* when 
in company with Foote, Garrick, Warton, Goldfinlib, 
Burke, &c. in one day, than would have feivcd Lutian’s 
friend, Demonax, for a twelvemonth, 

* Favo}iriusS\ See Eayle. 


parti- 
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particularly thofc that were mixed with fooliih 
verfes, and (aid that they were poor, womanifh, 
and unbecoming a philofopher, came to him 
and afked what fellow that was who had dared 
to ridicule his performances: A man, replied 
he, who has ears that arc not to be impofed 
onthe Sophift ftill prelling on him, afked 

How it happened that from a child he was a 
philofopher to which he anfwercd, Only 
bccaufe from a child I became a man.** The 
fame Sophift afked him another time, what 
feel of philofophers he belonged to ;** How 
do you know, faid he, that I am a philofopher ?*’ 
and then laughed to himfclf, when the other 
enfpiiring what he fmiled at, “ I fmile, fays 
he, to think how you can pretend to judge of 
a philofopher by his beard, when you have 
none of “k your own. A Sophift of Sidonia ufed 
to praife himfelf violently, and boaft that he 
was acquainted with every part of philofophy 
(but I will give )'ou his own words), “ If 
Aiiftotle, faid he, fliould fummon me to the 
Lyceum, I would follow him thither; if Plato 
to the Academy, I would meet him there; if 
Zeno to ■ the Portico, I twould attend him ; if 
Pythagoras commands me, I will be filent.** 

Hark you, faid Demonax, rifing up in the 
-}■ i Bccaufe Favorinus was an Eunuch. 

VoL. III. G middle 
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micldlt; of the audience, and cullhig him by hit 
name, J Pythagoras calls upon you.” 

A Macedonian youth, mighty handfomc, 
and well-drefled, who had a mind to play the 
fool with him, a/ked him a fophiflical queftion, 
and defiled he would finifli the fyllogifm : 
“ One thing I know, child, faid he, that you 
arc §finifhcd yourfelf!” The boy, angry at the 
jed, and threatening him, cried out, 1 will 
Ihew you a man prefenrly.” 1 did not know, 
replied D^uonax, you had one there.” Another 
time, Demonax ieugh.lng at a common Olym¬ 
pic wrefllcr, fnr w'carii'g an cmbroichrcci cent, 
rhe fellow at him whh a flonc, and 


*» 

made him bltc'd. everybody prefent rn- 


raped at this, as if they bad thcnuelvcs iceelvcd 
theld-'W, and caivu out, lie flnruld go immedi¬ 
ately tutlr: magifiiatc : “ Not to the magifirate, 
niy friends, laid he, but to ihc fnrp/on.” Hap- 


I Pytha^!^^ri ] Tythagonis cidioiacd his ciilhibli*':, during 
■'heir noviciutc, a live }cni% lilcnce. 

§ rcH'fwL] Gicck, 7rL^^.;-£j0^», unam ii\juu, pucr, 
jKivi, r vs the TjCitin tranhinioi), a 

:he ti/;ni!v,nUitor on thi^ pajk-tge) f,ft di.ilcct.ic.am, lig- 
nificatniK- -llkcre, v< l roc-luJvre aliqaid ex IVmptis tjui- 
Inifdam. I'h ' I.atin ti. 'ill.itoi', fee, t .adJ not I’i.J avvoid 
in a.i' longue n’oU'd prc^crly c.vp'ahi the umbif'/i' as 

Greek one--"Ber c uts, which bears more analo^^y ro tiio 
origia.'d, r, a tolerable tubhirute, and exprefles the meaning 
prefy . 
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[veiling one da}', as he was walking, to find a 
ring, he put up a note in the market-place, 
lignifying, that if any body, who had loft fuch 
a ring, would come and deferibe the weight, 
the ftone, and the impreffion on it, he might 
have it again ; a handfome young fellow came 
and demanded it, but not proving any kind of 
right to it, “ My pretty youth, faid Demonax 
to him, take care of your own ring, for you 
have not loft this.” A Roman fenator at 

4 

Athens, brought his fon to him, a moft beau¬ 
tiful youth, but rather weak and effeminate: 

My fon falutes you,” faid the father. A 
handfome bo}', indeed, replied Demonax, wor¬ 
thy of you, and very like his mother.” He 
ufed to call a c.-rtain Cynic philofopher, \\ho 
was always drefted in a bear’s fkin, not Ouora- 
tus, which was his real name, but * Ar(5t:efi- 
Luis. Being aiked what was the fummit of Iiu- 
min happinefs, he anfwcrcd, liberty; and the 
other replying that infinite numbers were free, 
‘‘ None, faid he, but thofe who neither hope nor 
fear.” That, laid the other, is impofliblc, for 
we ar5 all flavcs to thofe two paflions“ But 
if, faic> Demonax, you* properly confder hu- 

* A pun upon the Greek word etp>iT0Cf 

aii%s, ligniiyiiig a bear, and alluding to his being drefledl 
in a bear's Ikin, The joke is but a poor one* 

G 2 
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man affairs, you will find that they arc not 
w^orthy cither of our hopes or fears, feeing that 
both happinefs and mifcry are here of fuch Ihort 
duration,” 

Peregrinus the philofopher, commonly call¬ 
ed Proteus, ufed to reproach him for laughing 
too much, and being too familiar with people : 
“ Demonax, faid he, you do not adt the f dog 
wellNo, Peregrinus, replied he, nor you 
the man.” When a certain natural philofopher 
W'as difputlng about the Antipodes, he took 
him to a well, and fhewing him his own lliadow 
in the water, cried, “Arc thefe what you call the 
Antipodes ?” Another man boafling one day that 
he was a great magician, aiul had a certain 
charm that could perfuadq people to give him 
any thing he wanted; There is nothing fo 
furprifing in that, faid Demonax : I am a ma¬ 
gician as well as you, and if you will follow 
me to the baker’s, you fliall fee me, with a 
little charm and potion that I have about me, 
perfuade him to give me fomc breadhe then 
took out a piece of money, which is as good as 
any incantation whatfoever. When the tamous 
Herod feemed beyond meafure affllcfted at the 
untimely death of his dear fon Pollux, and had 
ordered his chariot and horfes to be got read}'. 

Meaning the Cynic. 

ind 
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and a flipper prepared for him; he came to 
him, and faid, “ I have got a letter for you from 
Pollux.” Herod giving into the deceit, cried, 
and what does he want of me ?” He is very 
angry, icplied Demonax, that you do not come 
to him.” The fame Herod weeping bitterly for 
the lofs of his fon, and fhutting himfelf up in 
darknefs; he came to him, and told him “ He 
was a magician, and could raife up the ihade of 
his fon, on condition that he produced three men 
who had never grieved for any thing.” Herod 
beginning to doubt and hefitate, for in truth 
he could find out no fuch perfon; “ How ri¬ 
diculous, then, is it in you, faid Demonax, to 
imagine yourfelf the only unhappy man, when 
you cannot find one who hath not tailed of mis¬ 
fortune!” He ufed to laugh much at thofe, 
who, in their convcrfatlon afife^lcd uncouth and 
antiquated* phrafes; one of thefc being remark¬ 
ably abfurd, he fiiid to him, “ I afk you a plain 
queilion in intelligible terms, and you anfvvcr 
me in the language of Agamemnon.” One of 
his con>}')anions faying to him, “ Let us go to 
the tem'j)lc of ^Efculapius, and pray to him for 
the health of my fonDoft thou fuppofc, 
faid Demonax, that iEfculapius is deaf, that 
he cannot hear us pray jufi as well from hence.” 
One day hearing two ignorant philolophers in 

G 3 dfpute. 
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difpute, one afking foolilh queflions, and the 
other returning anfwers nothing to the purpofe, 

* One of thefe, fays he, feems to be milking 
ahe-goat, whilft the other holds the fievc under 
him/* Agathocles the Peripatetic, boafting that 
he was the firll and only logician, If you are 
the hrft, faid he, you cannot be the only one 
and if 3'ou are the only one, you cannot be the 
fird.” When Ccthegus, a man of confular dig¬ 
nity, was fent from Greece into Afiii to repre- 
fenC his father, he faid and did a number of ri¬ 
diculous things, and one of his companions ob- 
fcrvccl, “ that he was a wondrous great f()ol.” 

Fool enough, faid Demonax, but there is no 
great wonder in it.” When Apollonins the 
philofophcr went off with fcvcral of his fcholars 
to attend on, andinflrndt the emperor, “ There 
goes “h Apollonius, faid he, with his Argo¬ 
nauts.” A perfon afking him, whether he 
thought the foul was immortal, “ Yes, faid he, 

* Ofie of thefc^ ts’t-. J The image here ig a good one, and 
puts us in mind of the old'proverb, great cjy and little wool, 
as the man faid when he fheared his hog. . ^ 

f Jipollonius,^ The joke lies enthcly In the name, and 
mcicly as a pun is not arfiifs. Apollonius Rhtodhis wrote a 
poem on the Argonautic expedition, to whom l)emonax al¬ 
ludes, and as the Argonauts went after the golden fleece, fo 
Apollonius the phllolbpher, and his icholars, followed the 
emperor for wliai they could get, lb that there is a double 
nicaning in the application. 


it 
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it is immortal, but juft as every thing * elfe is.*' 
Concerning Herod, he remarked that Plato 
was right in faying that men had more fouls 
than one, otherwife Herod could never have 
adted fo ridiculoufly as to fet 'f Regillas and 
Pollux up to flipper with him, as if they were 
alive; with other foolilh adtions of the fame 
kind. He had the courage once, to afk the 
Athenians at one of their public aflcmblics, 
VV'Ky they excluded barbarians from their 
myftcrlcs, when Eumolpus who inftituted them, 
was himfclf a barbarian of Thrace.” When he 
was going to fea in the winter, one of his 
friends faid to him, Arc you not afraid of 
being drowned and eat by the fifh ?** “ It w'ould 
be ingratitudo in me, replied Demonax, to 
murmur at being devoured by fifh, when I have, 
inyfclf devoured !-> m;ujy ot them.” He adviicd 
a certain ihctoiician, v/ho duciaimed miferablv, 
to cxercife hiiidlU freqiumcly for improvemeiic; 

* E‘Vtfy th‘in<^ ^Dciiunajc, \vc fee, with all his phl- 
lofophy and vii'Lue was a rvlatLiialill, and, prohahly, had no 
bfUer idea of true rcHgitJH i);.in privhably his triend Lucian. 

f ’‘Regdlui and PoUu.\\\ Ui; two Cons who were dead. 
W'c h>vc all henid of a p:ua!lel rthfurdity in a modern lady 
of lathion, who Inul fo partial an attachment to the famous 
poet Congreve, as aher his death to Ilf up an image of him, 
drclll'd in his ufual manner, which Ihc addrefled, and ured 
to converfe with ; a farce which, they fay, was carried on 
for fomctiine. 

O ^ That 
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That I do, faid he, and always repeat it to 
myfelf “ No wonder yon talk fo wretchedly, 
replied Demonax, when you pradtife before 
fuch a foolifli audience.” Seeing a diviner who 
prophecied for money, he faid to him one da}^, 
** I cannot fee what right you have to be paid 
thus for your prophecies, if they can reverfe 
the decree of fate, take w'hat you will, it muft 
be too little ; but if all things mufl: happen as 
it is determined by God, of what ufe i-3 your 
divination An old Roman who took care to 
keep his body in cxcrcife by fham fights w'ith a 
poft, faid to Demonax, “ Don't I fight well 
to which he replied, “ Nobly, indeed, againft 
a wooden enemy.” Nobody was fo clever as 
he, at folving a difficult point: fomebody afkcd 
him one day, in a fcoffing manner, this queftion. 
Pray, Demonax, if you burn a thou fa nd 
pounds of wood, how many pounds will there 
be of fmokc ?” Weigh the afhes, fays he, 
and all theicfl will be fmokc,” One Polybius, 
an illiterate fellow, and who did not underftand 
his own mother-tongue, acquainting Den onax, 
that the emperor had honoured him with the 
freedom of Rome; “ I willi, faid Demonax, 
inftcad of a Roman, he had made a Grecian of 
you.” Seeing a fine-drefled man who was very 
proud of his purple robe, he went up clofe to 

him. 
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him, and laying hold of his garment, cried. 
This belonged to a * iheep before you had it/' 
Going to bathe one day in warm water, he feem- 
cd afraid of ftepping into it, and fomebody re¬ 
proaching him for a coward, he replied, “ I do 
not do this to fave my country.” “ What do 
you think they are about, faid fomebody, in the 
(hades below ?” “ Stay till I get there, fays he, 
and I will write you word.” Admetus, a very 
bad poet, telling him he had wrote his own epi¬ 
taph, which he had left orders in his will Ihould 
be graved on his tomb-ftone, (it was only thefe 
two lines,) 

Admetus lies beneath this ftonc, 

His better part to heav’n is gone. 

It is fo fine an epitaph, faid Demonax, me- 
ihinks I wifh it was there already. Somebody 
obferving that his calves were a little llirunk, 
as old men’s generally arc, cried, “ What is the 
meaning of this, Demonax?” he replied with a 
fmile, “ Cerberus has bit me, that is all.” See¬ 
ing a Lacedaemonian one day whipping his fer- 
vant .molt unmercifully, he cried out, Do 
not put )'ourfclf thus upon a level with your 

• I 

• AJJjeep^ Agreeable to Pope’s obfervation, 

The fur that waunsa monarch warm’d a bear. 

The making cloth fiom iheep’s wool, we fee, was a very old 
riivention. The application is arcli enough. 


Have.” 
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flavc.” A girl whofe name was Danac, having 
a law-fuit with her brother^ You are in the 
right, child, faid he, to go to law, for you are 
not Danac the daughter of Acrifius.” He was 
a bitter enemy of all thofc who profefled philo- 
fophy, not for the fake of truth but from pride 
and oflentation; and obferving a certain Cynic, 
with his wallet and cloak, and a pcftlc inftead 
of a ftalF, who called himfelf the rival of Antif* 
thcncs, Crates, and Diogenes; Tell no fuch 
lies, faid he to him, thou art the difciplc of -j- 
Hyperides.” Seeing fome bad wrclllcrs, who, 
contrary to the laws preferibed, were biting one 
another, ‘‘ Well, faid he, may out wrcftlcrs be 
called lions.” What he faid to a proconful was 
fmart, and at the fame time very fexcrc upon 
him; he was one of thoft, it feemsj v, ho piu-.k 
the hall's from legs, -wd cv*,i\ p;.!! cd 

the body ; a Cynic got up, and a ecu.Id hiui of 
clicniinacy; upon whicii, the proconriii being 
violently enraged, ordered him to be knor'k- d 
on the head, or fcni Into Ijai/ifnm'-.nr ; lit f \ . 
monax interfered and bci.>n-efl liim vdi' Ullin ’ 
him, “ It was a Mkmv' taken by the Cbnie?, 
and therefore 'vughi be pardoned;” *• \S"elI, 

+ Hyf'cridis.'] If •I'.'e'; nof .i{ipear who thk ffvperiJps 
the Liitiii inirlhuor i r s, I’iuoiis ve) pilkll:;rii ; that hu 
wa« a b.iker, lo ih..: '<■ t ; c lie. '.n the pcillc. 

fays 
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fays the proconful, for your fake I will forgive 
him now, but if he does fo again, what punifh- 
ment is bad enough for him O then, faid 
Demonax, order all his hair to be taken off im¬ 
mediately.” Another who was appointed by 
the emperor to the government of a large pro¬ 
vince, and the command of the army, afkcd 
him how he fhould manage always to govern 
well: Keep your temper, faid he, hear every 

thi,ng, and fay nothing.” Somebody afking 
him whether he eat honey-cakes, “ Doll think, 
fays he, bees ever made their combs for fools ?” 
Seeing a flatuc in the portico with one hand. 


At laft, fays he, * Cyna^girus is honoured by 
the Athenians with a brazen ffaiuc,” Seeing 
Riifinus, rlic lame iihilofoplier, hopping about 
the Lyceum, There is nothing fo iinjuKlcnt, 


faid he, as a lame Peripatetic.” 


Epicterus one 


day adv'fing him to marry, and get children. 


lor that it was by no means unbecoming a phi- 


lofophcr to leave fomething bchiiid h . in 


room of hiinlclF; Then, faid he, ycju mull give 

me one of T your daughters.” 

What he faid to Herminus the Ariftotclinn, 
js welLworth recording; obferving this rafeal 


Cvf/a'jyirns.'] Sec Criyle. 

t 2 ''oar Epidetus was older than Demonax, 

and died a bachelor. 


doing 
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doing every thing that was bad, and always 
talking, at the fame time, of Ariftotle and his | 
categories; In good truth, faid he, Hcrmi- 
nus, you are worthy of them all.” The Athe¬ 
nians having fome intention to build an amphi¬ 
theatre for gladiators in imitation of the Co¬ 
rinthians, he went into the aflembly, and cried 
out, Before you determine this point, O 
Athenians, you fhould deftroy the altar of mer¬ 
cy.” When he came to Olympia, the Eljians 
would have decreed him a flatue of brafs ; 
“ By no means, faid he, that would be a re¬ 
proach to your anceftors, W'ho never made one 
either for Socrates or Diogenes.” 1 heard him 
once tell a lawyer, “ he thought laws of ve'iy 
little fcrvice to mankind, for the good did not 
Hand in need of, and the bad were never the 
better for them.” He ufed frequently to repeal 
this verfe of Homer, 

Alike regretted, in the dufl he lies, 

Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 

t CeUc^ories.'] Every body knows what the Categories 
of Aiiftotlc were ; but it is fit the Englifli reader fhevld 
know alfo that the Greek word xaTeyopw?, categorius, figni- 
fies alfo, an accufatlon. The whble wit, therctorc, of"this 
bon mot, if any there be, confifls in the pun upon, or 
double meaning of the word in the original. 

* Alike^ Gr. Karfifitv* oiJLuq oj T aefyof uithft o, tc 
E cpyu. bee Horn. 11. 1 . 1 . 320. 

He 
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He always admired Thcrfitcs as a kind of 
Cynic philofopher. Being alked, which of the 
philofophcrs he liked beft : They are all ex¬ 
cellent, faid he, but Socrates I venerate, admire 
Diogenes, and love Ariftippus.” 

He lived till near a hundred without pain, 
grief, or diforder ; without being burthenfome, 
or under obligations to any man; was always 
ferviceable to his friends, and never had an 
enemy. Not only the Athenians, but all Greece 
fo loved and honoured him, that when he 
appeared in public the nobles rofe up in refpcfl: 
to him, and there was an univerfal filence. 
Even in extreme old age, he went about from 
houfe to honfc, fupped, and lay all night 
wherever he pleafed; the maftcr always conli- 
dcring himfelf as honouicd by the prefcnce of 
fome god, or tutelary genius. The fellers of 
bread, would beg him, as he pafled along, to 
accept fome from their hands; and happy were 
they from whom he wwild receive if* The 
boys,’ too, would offer him friiirs, and call 
hini their father. On a feJition that had been 
raifed up at Athens, Ips prefcncc alone put an 
end to the tumult; for the moment he ap¬ 
peared in the affcmbly, they were all filent ; 
he perceived their ffame and repentance, and 
without faving any thing to thein, withdrew. 
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When he found he was no longer able to help 
himfelf, he fpoke to thofe who were about him 
in the language of the Crycr at the public games# 

The laurel crown attrads no more, 

The games are done the fport is o’er ; 

Pall is the bufinefs of the day, 

And we are fummon’d; hence, away! 

He then voluntarily abflaincd from all food, 
and died, preferving the greatefl: eafe and chear- 

fulnefs to his lafl moments. A little before his 

• 

death, fomebody a/king him, ‘‘ what orders he 
would give about his funeralNever fear, 
faid he, when I (link, they will bury me/’ 
“ But lliali fuch a man, replied his friend, be 
given to dogs and birds “ So much the bet¬ 
ter, fild he, for then I fliall be of fomc fervice 
even after death.” 

The y\thenians honoured him with a mag¬ 
nificent funeral, and long lamented him. They 
even crowned with garlands, and held as facred, 
the ftone he ufed to reft upon. Every body at¬ 
tended at his burial, and the philofopher^ car¬ 
ried him to the mve on their Ihoiilders. 

I have put together thele few circumflances 
relating to Demcriiax, th'at pnfterity may'Know 
how truly great and excellent he w^as. 


HUMBLY 



HUMBLY INSCRIBED BY 
THE TRANSLATOR, 

TO HIS FRIEND 

THE GREAT PORTRAIT-PAINTER OF ENGLAND, 

Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


THE 

PORTRAIT, 

A D I A L O G U E. 


^Thh Portrait r/ Lucian’s /.v, as the Painters fay, 
in hlsbcjl Manner, and fin;IhcJ co^ amore : it 
cQntdins a i harming Jjtfiriplion, in the niojl 
'zvann and fioivin^' Colours, of 

IVbdt never zvas^ iSy or ecrpall bsy 

JVonhrn ; and Is fi‘ppo fed to he a ftrikitjg 
JLikcncJ', of a Mfiref, or IVije, (about which 
the (rntiiS arc drz'idid), of the Bmperor Verus* 
^hc Style, tliovfi.'oul, i^ fi.ncly adapted to the 
Suhjeti, fmooih, animalcd, and poetical. 


L Y C I N U 
L 




Y 


P O L Y S T R A T U S. 
C. I N U S. 


^Olyllratuy, tlic Lite o.' ihofc who beheld 
the Cor: oi iele.iJ):es mine, the fight of 
a fiiw woman has aimoi'i :nmod me into llone; 
I am petrified vvuh admiraiion. 


1 ‘ O L Y- 
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POLYSTRATUS. 

What, the impenetrable Lycinus! aftonifli- 
ing, indeed, * * * 

But who is this petrifying Medufa, and 
whence comes Ihe ? for I muft fee her too : you 
need not be jealous, as I muft expedt the fame 
fate, and ftiall be ftiffened into ftone as well as 
yourfelf. 

LYCINUS. 

Depend upon it, my friend, if you look 
upon her, even at a diftance, fhe will render 
you motionlefs as a ftatue: the v;ound, indeed, 
will be lefs dangerous if you only fee her, but 
if Ihe fixes her eyes on you at the fame time, I 
know not how you can ever get away ; fhc 
will hold you fall, and make you follow her 
about as the needle does the * loadftone. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Say no more about her wonderful beauty, 
but tell me who ftie is. 

LYCINUS. 

You think me extravagant, but when you 
fee her, you will fay my praife was weak in 
comparifon with what flie deferves. Who ftie 
is I know not; but the number of attendants, 

* Loa(lJlonc,'\ The virtues and properties of the magnet 
were known to the ancients : the great ufe and advantage of 
it was referved to fiand at the head of modern difcoverics. 

her 
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her fplendid appearance, eunuchs, maids, every 
thing, in lliort, about her feemed beyond what 
'>ny private fortune could afford. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Did not you hear h(M* name ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

No: all I could difeover was that ilic came 
from Ionia, which I gathered from a perfon 
who, as fne palled by, obferved to his neigh¬ 
bour, fuch are your Smyrna beauties;” nor 
can we wonder that the fincft city in Ionia ftiould 
produce the fincll wonu n : the man, I imagine, 
came from thence hhuf lf, as he feemed to be 
not a little proud cjf her. 

P O L Y S r R A T U S. 

You ad:cd like a Hone indeed, never to follow 
her, nor alk the Smyrna man who Ihc was: 
!)Ut, c<Muc, dcl’cribe her form to me as well as 
you can', and, perhaps, I may recollect her. 

I. Y C I N U S. 

You know not what you rcqiicH; of me: it 
is not in the power of language, at Icall of 
mine, to give you an idea of her : fcarcc would 
AjjcllcS,' Zeuxis, Parrhafius, Phidias, or Al* 
camenes be ccjual to the 'talk : art is too weak 
to rcprelcnt her. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

At lead tell me what her features were; there 
VoL. IIL H is 
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is no danger, be tlicy what they will, in dtaw¬ 
ing her picture for a friend. 

L y C I N ^ 

I think it would be fafer lo c. ' e 
ance of thofe eminent artifts, to * to 

paint her for you. 

P O L y S T R A T U S. 

What do you mean ? How are thofe, w. ■> 
have been dead fo many years, to appear before 

you ? 

L Y C I N U S. 

O very eafily; only anfwcr me one queftiono 
P O L y S T R A T U S. 

Aik it. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Have you ever been at Cnidus ? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Moll certainly. 

L Y C I N U S. 

Then you mnft have feen the famous Venus 
there. 

POLY STRATUS. 

I have : the fined work of Praxitele's. 

L Y d I N U S. 

You have heard the dory too, I fuppofe, 
which they tell of a man’s falling in love with 
a datue, and hiding himfelf in the temple that 

he 
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he might enjoy her: you have feen too, I ima¬ 
gine, the * garden Venus of Alcamcnes? 
POLYSTRATUS. 

I Ihould be incuri'^us, indeed, to let the 
nobleft of his performances efcape me. 

L Y C I N U S. 

I need not alk you, who have been fo often 
in the Acropolis, whether you have not alfo 
contemplated the Sofandra of Calamides. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Many a time. 

L Y C I N U S. 

And which of Phidias’s works do you moft 
adinii;e ? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

The -f' Lcmnian Minerva, which he put his 
name to; and the Amazon, leaning on her 
fpcar. ' 

L Y C I N U S. 

Very well: now we have artifts enough : 
from all thefe I propofe to make one pidurc, 
fclcdting what is moll excellent in each of them. 

" Q'anlen Fentts,'\ It Is remarkable that this little piece of 
Luciau’i.takes notice of leve^ral famous works of ancient 
fculpture and painting, never mentioned by any other au- 
thoi’, and gives us a high idea of their extraordinaiy merit. 

t Lemuian.] A famous iLitue of Minerva, by Phidias, 
anti fo called from the inhabitant* of Lemnos, who de¬ 
dicated it to her. See Paufan. Attic. 


H a 
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POLYSTRATUS. 

And how is this to be done ? 

L y C I N u s. 

With the greatcft cafe : let us only transfer 
the ideas to language, whofc bufinefs it lhall be 
to mix together the fevcral parts, adorn, and 
form them into one complete whole. 

I’ O L Y S T R A T U S. 

Well, take and try: for my part, I cann ot 
conceive how you can make ufe of them in fiich 
a manner, as ttem Jo luany dilFcrcnt parts, not 
to form one ill compacted and ridiculous work. 

L y C [ N u s. 

You iliall fee: and fiff, from the Cnidian 

t 

Venus I fliall take the head alone; the body, 
being naked, we have no occafion for : the fore¬ 
head, hair, and perjc^c fhajio of the eye-brows, 
cxadlly as Praxiteles has made them : together 
with that fwiraminer foftnefs, and vivacir\' of 
the eyes, which ho has fo finely reprefented : 
the cheeks, and look of the f full face, with 


* 6’w/wv///.'^.] The Gi cek cxprefTion is inimitably cle^nnr, 
TO lypav ru (pc-A^^tJy ' • 

Oculorum mobllcm hilareincjiie gratiam, 

Agreeable to Anacreon’s 
To h 

Ai/.u yyscojuiiv w? 

A/w.a a vypon uq Otlc XXVlil. 

'I' /’«//Greek, rtf ifotno^ Vporwfrti wiftypn^y;*. 

tht* 
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the extremities of the hands, the fine-propor¬ 
tioned vvrift, the delicate fingers growing thin 
at the tips, from Alcamenes. Phidias, and 
his Lemnian, will fupply us with the general 
tun f the countenance, and fizc of the nofc ; 
the month and neck we will take from his 
Amazon. Cahimides lhall furnifii us. with the 
modefty of his Sofiindra, the fweet h^f-fmile 
on her countenance, the tucked u[), and be¬ 
coming a*obe; her Iicad, however, lhall be un- 
clrefi'cd : the age may be about that of the Cni- 
dian Venns, according to Praxiteles. What 
think you, my friend, will not the pidlure be 
charming, if it be well finifhed ? 

P O L Y S T R A T U S. 

Are yon fure, my friend, you have omitted 
nothing in the compofition of your beauty ? 

. I, Y C 1 N U S. 

Not that 1 know of, unlefs, perhaps, you 
think it c.innot be complete without the pro¬ 
per colouring; tht'rc, indeed, we mull be clidi- 
cicnr; for bow fliall wc procure it? Shall we 
call in all thofc painters who are famous for 
blending their colours with tafte and judgment, 
Polygnotns, Vv.iphranor,* j®lion, and Apelles? 
let thofedividc the tall;. Euphranor flaall lend 
us his Juno’s hair, Polygnotus the handfomc 
eye-brow, and rofy checks of his Delphian 

iri 3 Callliiidra: 
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Caflandra : he too fliall furnifh us with a rohe 
of the fineft work, moft of it flowing in loofe 
folds, and only fuccindt where it ought to be 
fo. The reft of the body we will take from the 
* Pacata of Apelles, with a fkin not too pale 
and fair, but fhewing the ‘f* blood within. 

jErion fhall give us the lips of his Roxana: 
we will borrow from Homer too, that belt of 
painters, even in the prefence of Euphranor 
and'Apelles, the thighs of Menelaus^ which 
he compares to § ivory ftained with purple, 
will fuit her alfo; he fliall give her the eyes: 

* Pacata.'\ Greek, Ux^arviv, probably millakcn by the 
trauferibers tor Panchaile, inontioned by yEllan, ai:d who, 
as Pliny tells us, was the tiuiic as Cainpafpe, the celebrated 
beauty, and miflrcfs of Alexander the Great, ivitoin Apelles 
fell in love with as he was drawing licr picture. 

■|- ^hchlooiL'\ See Shakr])earc. 

X J Set the delcription of this famous pii^ure In 

Lucian’s iEtion. 

§ Iooyy.'\ 

As when fome flately trappings arc decreed, 

To grace a monarch on his bounding Heed, 

A nymph in Caiia, or Maonia bred, 

Stains the pure iv’ry, with a lively red. 

With cnaal luftre various coh-urs vie, 

The riuiiiiig whitenefs oi the Tyrian dye; 

So, great Atridcs, Oiow’J rhy I'aercd blood, 

And, down thy fnowy thigh, diftlll’d the flreaming 
blood. 

Pope’s Homer’s iiiad, book iv. 1. 170. 

"The 
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the 41 Theban poet too lhall aflift, and lend us 
his even brows; and Mieomdes lhall make 
her 4- white-arm’d, and rofy-finger*d, far more 
like golden Venus than his Brifeis. 

Thus far the ftatuary, the painter, and the 
poet may be of fervice to us; but for that 
grace which is dirfufed through every part, or 
rather all the Graces and all the Loves united, 
that dance around her; who fliall imitate, or 
who Hull deferibe them ? 

P O L Y S T ll A T U S. 

Lycinus, thou fpeakeft of fomething more 
than human, fent down from Jove, the pro¬ 
geny of heaven. But, tell me, how was flie 
» 

employed ? 

L Y C r N u s. 

She held in her hand a book doubled in two, 
part of which flie fee me d to have gone through, 
and was reading the other; fpcaking at the 
fame time to one of her attendants, but lb low, 
that 1 could diflinpuifh what ihc faid. 

O 

When flic fmiled, fhe ihewed a fet of teeth fo 

white, fo even, fo well put together, it is im- 

» * 

pofliblc to deferibe them to you : if you have 
feen a beautiful ncck]ai!;e, of the moft brilliant 

|| TheThchafi Pind:ii,j who calls Evadna, 

Sec Olymp. vi. 

4- Sffc,] Epitliets frequently ufecl by Ho¬ 

mer, and applied to Juno, Venus, &c. 

H 4 pearls. 
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pearls, all of the fame fize and fplendour, you 
may have fonic idea of them ; adorned as they 
were by her ruby lips, and lliining through 
them; like Homer’s ^ bofoni of ivoi}', not 
one broader than another, flicking our, or fepa- 
rated as others have them, but all of one fze 
and colour, and entirely even : upon the whole, 
flic was a molt allonilhing light, and infinitely 
beyond our conceptions of mortal beauty. 

POLYS T R A r V S. 

Stop Li moment : bn', by whai you have find, 
I am fure I know whollic is; you told me what 
country llic was of, aiul that llic had eunuchs 
and foldicts attending her; it mull be the ee- 
lebraud bcauiy who lives with the empubiv 
L y C I xN U S. 

W^hat is her name ? 

P O L Y S T R A T U S. 

That too is foft and lovc-ly like hcrfelf, the 
fame as that of ■'b Abradatas’s wife : you mull; 
have heard of the modclt chaiming vvoiinm 
whom Xenophon fpeaks fo highly of. 

* BofamJ\ And tin* pure Iv’ry o’o In’r bollnn rpreads. 

See Homer’b dclcilptiou ol Juirynoinc, in the eighteenth 
book ot the Od}fiey. 

-j- Ahradala's'■j:ifr.\ Panthca. See the whole ftory in 
the Cyropidia ot Xenophon, one of the beft written and 
nn'll atftfting tales to be tact with aniongil the writers of aa~ 
fi piiiy* 


L Y- 
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L y c I N u s. 

I remember her well; and as often as I read 
that beautiful paffage, methinks I hear her 
fpeak, fee her arming her hufband, and pre¬ 
paring him for the battle. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

You, my friend, have only feen her once, 
glancing, like lightning by you, and fpeak 
only, therefore, of that which ftruck you then, 
her external form ; but you faw nothing of her 
mind, nor know how far that exceeds it in 
every beauty. I am her-countryman, am well 
acquainted with, and have often converfed with 
her. You very well know, 1 prefer good-na¬ 
ture,’ benevolence, magnanimity, learning, and 
wifdom, to beauty; ihefc, doiibtlefs, are far 
fuperiov, and not to efteem them fo, were as 
abfurej as to prefer the garment to the body 
which is clothed in it. Where the virtues of 
the mind and body arc united in one perfon, 
there, and there only, is true beauty. I could 
point out numbers whofe form is excellent, but 
who d^ifgracc it by their manners; whofe beauty 
fades and dies away, the body confeffing, as it 
were, by its indecent 'a( 5 tions, that it is ruled 
by the word: of miftrcllcs, an evil foul. Such 
women put me in mind of ^Egyptian idolatry; 
the temple is large and beautiful, adorned with 

precious 
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precious flones, gold, and pidurcs; whilft the 
god within, is, perhaps, an ape, an ibis, a 
goat, or a cat: of ihcfe there are but too 
many amongft us. But beauty alone is not 
fufficient, unlefs it is properly adorned; * not 
by purple robes, by necklaces, or toys; but by 
mode%, truth, benevolence, philanthropy^ 
and the reft of thofe virtues which crown the 
coiuplcte woman. 

L Y C I N U S, 

You, therefore, rol}{lratus, muft give me 
defeription for defeription, mcafurc for mea- 
fnre, as they fay, or rather fomething over 
(for you are very well able) : let me have the 
portrait of her mind, that I may no longer ad¬ 
mire only one half of her, 

P O L Y S T R A T U S. 

It is no fmall trial of ficill which you have ex- 
adfed of me; it is much eafter, let me tell you, 
to praife that which every body has before 
their eyes, than to deferibe that which cannot 
be feen by any; for my portrait, I muft call 

* Not hypurpley ^c,] “ Whofe adorning (fays abetter 
nioralift than Lucian), let it not be that outward adorning 
of plaiting the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel; but let it be the hidden man of the heart, 
in that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of a 
meek and quiet fphit, which is in the light of God of great 
price,” 

in 
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iji the aid not of painters and ffatuaries only, 
but of philofophers alfo, that I may finilh the 
figure by their rules, and according to the com¬ 
plete model of antiquity. 

To the bufinefs then. And firft, She is elo¬ 
quent, and witty: with much more reafon 
might Homer have faid of her than of the Py- 
lian fage, 

♦ Words, fvvect as honey, from his lips dllUllM, 

The tone of her voice is inexpreffibly foft 
and harmonious, not firong or mafculine, nor 
thick and broken ; but like that of youths jlifi: 
before the age of manhood, fwect and pleafnnt, 
dealing gently on the ear, fo that even when it 
ceafes, the words dill dwell upon the lenfc, 
like echo lengthens out the fount!, and leaves a 
pleafing remcrnbrancc on the mind, full of 
gracc.and perfuafion; when die fings or i l ys, 
fwans, graflioppcrs, and halcyons, mull oe fi- 
ient; for, compared with her, they arc rough 
and inharmonious; and the claiu»-hter of Pan- 
dion, with all her power of vo cc, would appear 
ignprant and uiuuufical. Orpheus and Am- 
phion, who fo charmed their audience that even 
things inanimate were attradfed by their fongs, 
if they heard her, would leave their lyres, and 

^ £3V.] Sec Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, b. i. I. 532. 

'f Daughter , C i'.J Who was turned into a nightingale. 

liden 
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liften in filent attention to her. So well does 
fhe know how to preferve true harmony, fo to 
accompany her inftrument, as never to be out 
of time or tune, to fwell and fink in fuch a 
manner, as that the voice and lyre (hall fet off 
each other, with that eafy touch of the finger, 
and motion of the limbs, which fo diftinguifh- 
ed the great mufician of Thrace, and |j him 
who touched the lyre as he fed his cattle on Ci- 
thaeron. Trull me, Lycinus, if ever you. hear 
her fing, you will nor, like thofe who beheld 
the’Gorgon, be turned into Hone; but will 
experience the fate of them who were allured 
by the Syrens; you will Hand amazed and con¬ 
founded, regardkfs of your country, 5^our fa- 
mil)^, and your friends. Stoji up your cars 
ever fo clofe, her voice will penetrate through 
all; for fuch is the fong of Tcrpfichorc, of 
Melpomene, and Calliope, with a thoufand 
enchantments of every kind to adorn and re¬ 
commend it. Think, in a word, what the . 
harmony mull be which paffes through fuch 
teeth, and is uttered by fuch lips as hcr's. You 
have fecn part of what I tell you, imagine to 
yourfclf that you hear the reft. 

Orpheus. 

\\ Anrphion, 
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That fhc fliould fpeak corredlly and in pure 
Ionic, that her converfation is full of wit and 
Attic grace, is by no means to be wondered 
at ; Ihe had it from her country and her an- 
ceftors : nor is it furprifing that fhe fhould be 
fond of poetry, who is a native of that place 
which gave birth to Homer. Thus much for 
her voice, both with regard to fpeaking and 
fmging. I fliall now proceed to her other per- 
fedtiolis ; and here, I do not intend, like you, 
to mingle all the beauties together, to make 
one complete model, but to deferibe at large 
every virtue of her mind, and refer them fingly 
and feparatcly to this great original. 

L Y C I N U S. 

You invite me, Polyflratus, to a noble feafl 
indeed, and feem refolvcd to give me, as I de- 
fircd, full mcafurc; pour away, thcreforr as 
faft as you plcafc, you cannot do me a greater 
favour. 

P O L Y S T R A T U 8. 

As knowlcgc then, prirriai’nily that which 
arifes from ftndy and rontLiivolailon, is, doubt- 
lefs, of all human pn i’et:! ions the moft defir- 
ablc, let us take it in al; irs various forms, that 
our model ma.)' be as complete as your’s. Let 


’’ n.i.eA Simrna, 


her 
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her, therefore, have all the gifts of Helicon, 
not as Clio, Polyhymnia, or Calliope^ and the 
reft; each poffefling one, but endowed with 
them all, together with thofe of Mercury and 
Apollo. Adorned with whatever poets have 
feigned, hiftorians recorded, or philofopherg 
taught; rhefe ftie muft be perfedl miftrefs of; 
not moiftened only by this dye, but totally 
tinged and faturated wdth it. Of this, indeed, 
I can produce no living example, nor recoiled: 
one, even in the ftores of antiquity. Such, 
however, let our portrait remain; you will 
think it, perhaps, no poor or contemptible one. 

L Y C I N U S. 

It is, indeed, moft excellent, and compre* 
hends every point of perfedicn. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Let us now produce the portrait of wifdom 
and prudence : and here, I ftiall want many ex¬ 
amples, particularly from the ancients: amongft 
whom, I lhall feled Socrates and his friend i^f- 
chincs, the moft ftcilful of all artift-s, who 
painted with peculiar energy and grace. As the 
beft model of prudence, we will take Afpafia 
of Miletus, who lived with the famous Peri¬ 
cles, and was fo renowned for her knowlcge and 
aciitenefs in ail civil affairs; for quicknefs of 
parts, penetration, and fagacity, Thefe we 

wijl ' 
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will all transfer to our own portrait, though 
one is but a fmall picture, the other a ColdfTus 
in comparifon with her. 

L Y C I N U S. 

How is that ? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

I mean that pid:ures may be very like, 
•fhough not of the fame fize; as the republic 
of Athens may refemble the prefent Rate of 
Rom'e, though the latter is fo much fuperior, 
becaufe upon a larger fcale. 

Our third portrait lhall be taken from * The- 
ano, the Lcfbian poetefs, and Diotima. The- 
ano lhall lend her magnanimity, Sappho her 
elegance of manners, and f Diotima, not only 
what Socrates has fo commended in her, but 
her wifdom and prudence alfo. Such is our fe- 
cond portrait. 

L y C I N U S. 

And it is truly admirable ; let us now have 
a pidfure of humanity and benevolence, that 
may reprefent her fwcetnefs of difpoficion, and 
charity to the poor. 

• T/jeano.^i The wife, or, as fome tell us, the daughter 
of Pythagoras. Sec a full and true account of this lady 
in Menage’s Catalogue of Female Philofophers. 
f Diotima.} See Plato’s Sympofium. 


POLY- 
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POLYSTRATUS; 

For this we fliall find a model in the wife of 
Antenor, Arete, and her daughter Naiificae: 
and for her chaftity and affedion, we will take 
Penelope, whom Homer celebrates for thofe 
virtues, or her nanje-fake, Panthea, before 
mentioned. 

L Y C I N U S. 

You have now, I think, Polyfa*atus, beau* 
tified her all over, and we want no more i)or- 
traits; for you have gone through her v^^hole 
mind, and fu/Eciently praifed every part of it* 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Not fo, Lycinus; for the greatefl: of her 
virtues is fiill behind: her humble and mo- 
deft behaviour in that exalted ftatlon; never 
elated by her good iortunc, nor relying too 
much on human profperity, flie is not infolcnt 
or ridiculous, but keeps herfelf flill on the level; 
is affable to all, treats all as her equals, with¬ 
out pomp, or affedation j a conJud fo much 
the more agreeable, as it comes from one of her 
rank and condition : thofe vvho thus ufe their 
riches, not for pride and oftentation, but •Tor 
the purpofes of charity ,and benevolence, arc 
worthy of the gifts which fortune befiows on 
them: they alone can efcape envy, for none 
grudge riches to thofe who enjoy them with 

teni- 
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temperance and moderation; fuch as do nor, 
like Homcr^s J Ate, ftalk over the heads of 
men, and trample on every thing beneath them, 
which often happens to low and groveling fouls, 
unufed to riches and profperity : when Fortune 
lifts up fuch men, and feats them in her high 
and winged chariot, they will not look dowm 
below, but foar into the clouds, melt their 
wings like Icarus, and foon fall into the waves, 
and become tl'ic fcorn and derifon of all: but 
thofc who, like Dasdalns, remember what their 
wings are fallcncd with, afpirc not too high, 
content to be borne juft above the waves, and 
dip their pinions in them, thefe fly with cafe 
and fafetv ; and thus it is Ihc alfo p-ains nniver- 
fal admiration : for all wifli thofe * wings may 
ever remain unhurt, which fcarter blcflings on 
every fide of them, 

' L Y C I N U S. 

Long may flic do fo, Polyflratus! for flic is 
not only beautiful as rlelcn in her external 

t Inj ufdce fwift, eveft, and unconfm’d, 

Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples on mankind. 

» • See Pope’s Mom. II. b. ix. I. 628. 

* ] This is to the lall: d(?grcc elegant: the whole 
defeription is, indeed, inimitable. It is, perhaps, impof- 
iihle for an F.nglilh reader at the prelent junt'lme, to read 
the latter part of it, without applying it to the bed of wo¬ 
men, our own amiable and beneficent queen Charlotte. 

* Vh^l. hi. I form. 
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form> but beads a 'mind alfo dill more beauti¬ 
ful and lovely. Happy, therefore, is our good 
and beloved emperor, as in every thing elfe, fo 
above all to have fuch a woman born in his 
dominions, and thrice happy to be beloved by 
her: nor lefs happy is that fair one, to whom 
we may apply thofe lines of Homer, 

f She who, like golden Venus, charms the heart. 

And vies with Pallas in the works of art. 

For no woman can be compared to her, who, 
as the fame poet fays, is, 

J —— Unmatch’d in manners as in face. 

Skill’d in each art, and crown’d with ev’ty grace. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

True, Lycinus, Let us, therefore, join our 
portraits together, your’s of the body with 
mine of the mind, and form of them one com¬ 
plete pidture to be given to ^lie prefent age, and 
delivered down to pofterity : it may, perhaps, 
be more durable than thofe of Apelles, Par- 
rhafius, and Polygnotus, as it is not made of 
wood, or wax, or paint, but the work of the 
Mufes, and exhibits a perfedl refemblance of 
her, both in body and mind. 

t Sbevcho^ fsfe.] See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, b. ix, 1. 
51Z. 

I Unmatch* d,\ See.Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, b. i. 1. 14 !. 
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O F T H E 

PORTRAIT, 

A DIALOGUE* 

EmprefSy whom Luciam hadfo highly cm- 
plimerited in the Portrait, not liking, or, perhaps, 
like other fair Ladies, rather pretending not to like, 
fuch extraordinary Praifes, having fignified to his 
Friend her Di/approbation, the Author enters here 
into a firms Defence of his Encomium, and fup- 
ports it with fame Reafoning, and a great deal 
of Politenefs. It is, indeed, full of as courtly 
and delicate Flattery as could have fallen from the 
Lips of a French Marquis, though, probably, 
with a much larger Portion of Sincerity. 

lYCINUS, POLYSTRATUS. 

polystratus. 

I AM obliged to Lycinus, faid the Lad)', 
for his commendations, as it Ihevved his 
/ alfe6^i4)n and refped for me; no man could be 
fo lavifli of his pr-aifes without fome real regard : 
but 1 would have hiai know I hate flatterers, 
whom 1 look upon but as lb many bale impof- 
tors, mean and illiberal. When I am praifed 
ucy©nd mcafiire, and much more than I deferve, 

I 2 I always 
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I always blufli, and, if poflible, would flop my 
cars againfl: that which appears more like ridi¬ 
cule than applaufe. Panegyric is only to be 
borne fo long as we are confcious of pofleffing 
thofc (qualities for which we are extolled; all 
beyond this belongs not to gs, and is down¬ 
right flattery; and yet many I know, who 
love to be pralfcd for what they have not: there 
are old men who would be celebrated for their 
flrength and prowefs; crooked and deformed, 
who wifli to be called beautiful as Nircus or 
Phaon : they think, perhaps, that compliment 
will change their forms, and flatter thcmfelves, 
like ' Pel ias, that they fliall grow young again. 
Flattery would bo valuable, indeed, if it could 
produce fiich eflcdis; but it will prove the di- 
retl contrary: lor the fame thing mult happen 
to fuch, as would to an ngiy man putting on 
a handfome maik, and boafling of his beauty, 
though it might ib eafily be taken off by an}^ 

'* Pi'l'as.'\ Meclt’a, the tainous cnchantrcfs, \vc are told, 
put old yKron, Jalon’*! lather, into a kettle ol medicated 
herbs, and boiled him till he became young ag;hn; Inch 
extraorJinaiy I'uccefs, in a project i'o univeilally defirable, 
put the daughter of Pellas, tyrant of lokhns, on re^ueft- 
ing the fame favour of lier for their latlier : Hie aecordingly 
dipped him alfo in her cauldron, where flie perfidioully left 
him to be confumed by the fire, and never brought him to 
life again. See the flory told at full length by Ovid. , 

body, 
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body, and be of coiirfc only become the more 
ridiculous, when his own face appeared from 
under the vizard, and detedlcd him : as if a 
little fellow Ihould put on a cothurnus, and 
then pretend to meafurc with a man taller by 
three foot than himfelf {landing on the plain 
ground. She then told me a ftory of a woman 
of the firft rank, and who was, withal, hand- 
fome and agreeable, but Ihort, and much be¬ 
low th^ common ftatnrc, who was extolled by 
a poet in his verfes for her height, as well 
as her other accomplifliments, and compared, 
for her lizc and llraitneb, to a poplar : the wo¬ 
man was highly pleafed with the compliment, 
and (Ivetched her arms out, as if fhe grew taller 
at every verfe, and the poet obferving how 
much file was delighted, repeated them over 
and over, till one of the company whifpered 
in his ear : “ Have done foon, my friend, or 
you will make the woman * get up, and fpoil 
all.” 

Similar to this, though infinitely more ridi¬ 
culous, is what they relate of Stratonicc, the 
wife of SeleucLis, who oflered a talent of gold 
for the befl poem to be written on her hair, 

* Ge/ »/!.] A fliort jicrfon, whiltl: fitting, may be imagin¬ 
ed tall, blit {landing upright mull always difeover the real 
fuc and height, 

13 
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though {he had not one upon her head; every 
body well knowing ihe was bald, and that it 
was occafioned by a long illnefs; (he fate, ne^ 
yerthelefs, to hear a fct of execrable poets 
prailing her hyacinthin locks, making them 
up into curls, and comparing them to leaves 
of parlley, though, in h 6 t, there was not one 
belonging to her. 

Panthea, therefore, laughed at all thofc who 
yielded themfclves up to adulation, and obferv^ 
ed, that praifes were like pictures, which pleafed 
only becaufe they flattered and deceived; ma iy, 
{aid flie, only admit thofe painters who can 
draw a handfomc likenefs of them; there are 
even fome who will bid the artifl take ofl'part 
of a nofe, make the eyes blacker, or add any 
other beauty, which they would be thought pof- 
fefTed of; forgetful that they arc all the while 
crowning with applaufe fuch piftures as do not 
in the leaft refemble themfelves. 

Such were her obfervations on your book, 
which, however, in many parts flic much ad¬ 
mired, though Ihc could not bear your com¬ 
paring her to Juno and Venus. They, fays 
{he, are far beyond me; beyond, indeed, any 
thing human ; nor do I dcfirc to be put on a 
level with Penelo] p, Arete, and Theano, any 
morp than with the firft of the goddefles. I am 

a reli- 
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a religious worfhtpper of the gods, aiid fearful 
of offending them, and were I to admit fuch 
flattery, fhould dread the fate of * Cailiopeia, 
though fhe only compared herfeif to the Ne¬ 
reids, and adored Juno and Venus. This part, 
therefore, fhe defined you would alter; fhe 
would, otherwife, call thofe goddelfes to wit- 
nefs, it was not written by her defire, or with 
her approbation, but was entirely difagreeabk 
to he^, as void of piety and religion. She 
fhould look upon it as impious, to fuffer her¬ 
feif to be compared to the Cnidian or Garden 
Venus; and begged you would rccolletfl what 
you faid yourlclf, towards the end of your 
book; when you praifed her modefty and humble 
behaviour, that never foared above human na¬ 
ture, but confined its flight within the limits of 
mortality; and yet you lift her up to heaven, 
and compare her to the inhabitants of it. She 
would rather wifh you thought her capable of 
imitating Alexander, who, when the fculptor 

CaJ^opeia.'l Wile of Cepheus, king of j£thlopia, and 
nioth^r^of Andromeda. She boalled that (he was hatidfomer 
than Juno, which the goddefs, as we may naturally fup- 
pofe, was highly incenfed at,* and took the firfi opportunity 
to make an end of her. She met, however, afterwards 
with a noble recomj>ence for her fufferings on earth, being 
placed, with all her family, in heaven, where (he ftiU 
ihines as a conflellaiion. 
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promifcd to make mount Athos into a ftatue 
of him, with two cities in his hand, would 
not encoiirao-e fuch a ridiculous feheme, but 
advifed the man to let it remain as it was, and 
not attempt to fafliion a mountain of fuch an 
immenfe hze, into the fliape and rcfcmblance of 
a diminutive mortal. She praiibd, at the fame 
time, the con(]ueror’s greatnefs of mind, which. 
Hie faid, would raife a nobler Ifatiic to him 
than Athos ilfelf in the opinion of pqfterit'e, 
as it was doubtlefs a prool ot the highcll: mag¬ 
nanimity to defpife and rejedt fo great an ho¬ 
nour. 

For herfclf, flie faid, fhc much admired the 
ingenuity and perfedtion of your portrait^, but 
could by no means admit of their likenefs to 
her, as neither Ihe, nor any other woman, could 
ever arrive at fuch perfedtion. She begs leave, 
therefore, to return the intended honour back 
upon your hands, and with all humility adores 
your archetypes; begs you would praife thole 
virtues only, which are within the reach of hii- 
manirv, and that you would not make the llioe 
too big for the foot, left it fhould throw her 
down, when flic walks m it. 

I ha.c heard, laid flic, (whether it be true 
or ive, \on men know beft,) that the vidtors 
a' d:c Olympic games are not permitted to 

have 
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have ftatues of them made bigger than them- 
felves; that the judges always take care of this, 
and are even more nice in the examination of 
them than of the candidates. Take care, 
therefore, that your meafure alfo is exadf, or 
the judges will rejed: your portraits. 

Such is her opinion of your performance; 
I would advife you, therefore, Lycinus, to 
revife and corred it, that you may not be ac- 
cufed of impiety. She appeared, indeed, her- 
felf, highly difpleafed at fome parts, and feem- 
ed to fhudder at them, deprecating the wrath 
of the goddeli'es, to render them propitious to 
her, and incline them to pardon a weak woman. 
To fay the truth, 1 am, myfelf, a little of her 
opinion: when I heard you, indeed, firft re¬ 
peat it, I found no fault; but after what flic 
fa id, began, I own, to think as fhe did. It is 
the fame thing with regard to opinions, as 
with objeds of fight; when the thing is clofe to 
us, and juft before our eyes, we cannot obferve 
it diftindly ; but if we draw back a little, and 
view it at a proper diftance, it is all clear and 
plain, and we fee imnfcdiately what is right, 
and what is wrong in it. 

To compare a mere mortal with Juno and 
Venus, what is it in cfFed but to depreciate the 

goddeflTes ? 
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9 for, ii) this C9fc, the leffer i$ pot 
made ig much greater by the comparifon, as 
th? greater is dj^mini/h.ed and degraded by it; 
(pr, if two men walk together, one very tall, 
^nd the other extremely ihort, if you would 
make them appear of equal height, you cannot 
do it by fetting the little one on his tip-toes, 
but by the tall man’s (looping down to him ; 
and, in like manner, the divine nature muft be 
diminilhed and made lower by your compari- 
fon. If, indeed, for want of terreftrial ob- 
jedls, you are obliged to have recourfe to ce- 
leflial ones, the fault will be more venial ; but 
when you had fo many mortal women before 
you, to compare her to Venus and Juno was 
totally unneceflfary. Take pff, therefore, my 
good friend, what is more than fufHcient, and 
what is obnoxious; this whole piece, indeed, 
is foreign to your nature and difpofition ; for 
yoi^ are feldom inclined to panegyric, though at 
prjcfent fo wonderfully altered, that from a nig¬ 
gard in praife, you on a fudden are grown pro¬ 
digal of it; but never be afoanied of mending. 
Phidias did fo, when he made his Jove; for'^ 
when he firft produced his work, he flood be¬ 
hind the door and liftened to thofe who either 
pr^ifed or condemned it. One found fault with 
the^nofe becaufe it was too broad, another wi^ 
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the face for being too long, and a third with 
fomething clfe. When they were all gone, he 
fhiit hitnfelf up again, and corrected his figure 
according tg the feveral obfervations on it; the 
opinion of numbers, he thought, was by no 
means to be defpifed, and that many mufi: of ne- 
ceffity judge better than one, even though he 
were a Phidias. 

This I have faithfully delivered from her, 
and bd^ you will take the fame advice from 
your old friend and companion. 

L y C I N U S. 

I proteft, Polyftratus, I did not know you 
were .fo great an orator; you have made fo 
long a. fpeech, and brought fo heavy a charge 
againft my poor book, that I lhall never be 
able to anfwer, it. But, let me tell you, it is 
contrary to the ufual form of proceeding, to 
pafs fentence on a man before the caufe is tried, 

. or his advocate appears for him. It is very 
eafy, as the proverb fays, to win the race when 
^you run by yourfelfand it is no wonder I 
fhould be call, when I had not the liberty to 
defend myfclf; but wKat was word of all, you 
were, yourfelvcs, both accufers and judges. 
What am I to do then ? muft I fubmit to your 

decrees. 
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decrees, or, like the poet of * Himera, fing a 
palinodia; or will you permit me to have a re¬ 
hearing ? 

POLYSTRATUS. 

By all means, if you have any thing proper 
to urge in your own behalf; nor will you plead 
before enemies as you feem to think us, but 
amongft your befl friends; for myfclf, I am a 
party concerned, and fliall be ready to affift you. 

L Y C I N U S. 

I am only forry that flic is not prefent, for 
now I mufl: tranfmit my defence by another 
hand ; however, if you will be as faithful a 
meflengtr from me to her, as you were from 
her to me, I will e’en caft the dye. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Never fear that, Lycinus, I will repeat your 
fpeech like a good adlor, you may depend on 
it; but be brief, I defire, that I may be able to 
remember it. 

* O/” Himera ] Stefichorus, the famous Slcirian lyric 
pf)et, who, having in one of his odes taken fome Jibertic3\ 
with the charader of that immaculate lady, the celebrated 
Helen, was puniflted for it by her brothers with blindnefs. 
He made his peace, however, with their godfhips, by re¬ 
canting, in a palinodia, and, in conletiuence of it, was rc- 
ILoitd to his light. 


L Y- 
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L Y C l N U S. 

So heavy an accufation will require a long 
defence, but for your fake I Ihall contract it ; 

tell her, therefore, this from me - 

POLYSTRATUS. 

You had better fpeak as if ihe was now be¬ 
fore you, and then when I go to her, I will imi¬ 
tate you., 

L Y C I N U S. 

Wenvill fuppofe her, here then if you pleafe, 
and that ftie has juft fpokc What you told me 
fhe did, and now I am going to anfwer her; 
yet I muft fairly acknowlege to you, the affair 
becornes dreadfully ferious : I know not why, 
but as.you fee, I abfolutcly fweat, and am 
frightened out of my wits. I think I fee her 
before me, and am terrified: I muft begin, 
however, for now fhe is come, there is no retir- 


ing. 
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^it fee! her countenance is full of benig¬ 
nity, file finiles propitious on you; therefore, 
■tc confident, and proceed. 

L Y C J, N U S. 


Moft noble and illuftrious lady, lavifli as I 
have been of your praifes, for fo you fay I am; 
nothing which I ever extolled you for, is equal 
to your piety to the gods, which incited you 


to 
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to find fault with your poor adrtiirer: this is 
infinitely fupcriot to all I ever faid of you; you 
will-pardon, if through ignorance alone, amongft 
my portraits, I omitted it; for this, above all 
others, I fhould have reprefented. Here, there¬ 
fore, at Icaft, you mull acknowlege, I went not 
too far, but fell Ihort of what you deferved; I 
left out that, indeed, which contributes more 
than all to purity of manners, and a,perfect 
mind; inafmuch, as thofe who mofi: truly wor- 
fhip God, always behave beft towards man. 
If, therefore, I corredt my pifture, it muft be, 
not by taking any thing away from it, but by 
adding this as the crown of all. There is one 
thing, moreover, which I am infinitely obliged 
to you for, and that is, when I praifed your 
moderation and humility, and faid that your 
good fortune and profperity had never made 
you proud or infolcnt, you condemn me for it, 
and by that very cenfure confirm the trut^ of 
itj for, furely, not greedily to fwallow fuch 

I 

praife, but to be confounded at, and fay you\ 
did not merit, is but to*lhew yourfelf ftill more 
deferving of it. One may apply to you the 
anfwer of Diogenes, who, being aficed how 
glory might be acquired, replied, By con¬ 
temning it:” and, if I were afleed xnJQeTF, 

who 
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who wad nioft worthy of 1 Ihould anr 

fwer, Thofe who wifli- not ro be :!prdl&ii' at 
all.^ ^ i 

But this, you will (ky, ts fofdjgli to the p\it^ 
pofe, and has nothing to do with the oat]nirlii< 
hand: I ftand dccufed of cbmjiaritig yodi id 
the pidture which I drdW dF yout to 

the Cnidiari and G'ardeh Venusi dnd Hliewifb 
to Juno and Minerva, it Is ail old obferva- 
tion, t];iat painters and potfts a^C hot t6 be tikll- 
ed to account for what they fky ; rtlUcH fe'ft, 
confeqiiently, fuch as write ih h'bmble prdfe,^ 
like myfelf; praife is free, nor is there any 
law to limit the fize and eXtfeht of it; all it is 
bound to is, to prove the objedi praifed wor- 

«i * ^ 

thy of admiration, and of imitation alfo. But 
I ihall not dwell on this argument, left ydU 
Ihould fay, it is becaufe 1 have no other to pro¬ 
duce : all 1 fball now contend for is, that in 
panegyric we have a right to make ufe of 
iir^es and fimilitudes, and the principal merit 
^j/to draw a fit comparifon. WTe muft not com¬ 
pare one thing with another that is equal to it, 
or that is inferior, but., with what is more ex¬ 
cellent: if you fpeak of a dog* and fay he’is 

* rf 

better than a fow or a cat, what extraordinary 
prai-fe is it ? or, if you compared him to a wolf, 

‘ * i 

would 
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would it be any great encomium ? What then 
would be the proper fimilitude ? Doubtlefs, to 
fay, he was equal in fize and ftrength to a lion. 
When the * poet fpeaks of Orion’s dog, he calls 
him the lion-tamer: this is the highefl praife 
he could beftow on him. If a man were to 
make an encomium on -f" Milo the Crotonian, 
Glaucus of Caryftus, or Polydamas, and Ihonld 
fay, that each of them was flrongcr than a wo¬ 
man, would not, you think him in jeft? nor 
would it be fufficient to fay, that either df thefc 
would be fuperior to any one man. But how 
has the noble poet deferibed Glaucus, 

Doth he not put forth 
The ftrength of Pollux, or the iron fon 
Of great Alcinena- 

You fee how he compares him to the gods, 
nay, even makes him fuperior to them; and 
yet neither did Glaucus refent his being like¬ 
ned to the gods, nor did the godspunifli Glau¬ 
cus or the poet; both, on the contrary, were 
held in the higheft efteem and veneration i'y 
the Greeks ; Glaucus for his wonderful ftrengthi.^ 
and Homer for the celebration of him. VVon- 

f I 

• T/je poct*'\ The paflhge here quoted is probably from 
Pindar, but is not to be met with in any of his works now 
extant. 

+ MiloA The famous wreftler. 

-dtr 
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der not, therefore, if, when I wanted a com-’ 
parifon to illuftrate my fubjedt, I made ufc of 
the nobleft I could procure. You fay, you hatp 
flatterers, and I commend you for it; but I 
would have you diflinguiih between pralfe and 
adulation; the flatterer, who confults his own 
intereft without any regard to truth, loads every 
thing with praife, fays what he pleafes, makes 
no fcruple of afferting that Therfites was hand- 
fomer than Achilles, and that of all the war¬ 
riors who fought at Troy, Neftor was the 
youngeft; he will fwear that the • fon of Croe- 
fus could hear better than -f- Melampodes, and 
that J Phineus had fharper eyes than j) Lynceus, 
if he could get any thing by it: whilft the true 
encomiafl.never fays the thing that is not, but 
where good qualities are planted by nature, he 

improves, increafes, arid fets them off to the 
> 

* Son of Croefus.'\ Who was deaf and dumb* 

f Melampodes.'^ Or, as he is called by other authors, 
Melampus, was an eminent phylician, of whom many won¬ 
derful l?iories are told, and amongft the reft, that he could 
diftinjjjiufti founds lb well, as even to undcrftand the lan- 
gutyji'c of birds. See Plin. x. 49. 

% Phineus.^ The fon of Agenor, he married Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Boreas, but after,wards repudiated her, ,and 
commanded the eyes of two children which he had by hex' 
to be put out. Boreas, in revenge, puniftied him with 
blindnefs. 

II Lynceus.l The moft fliarp fighted of mortals. 

VoL. HI. K beft 
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bcft advantage. If he would praife a horfe, I 
mean a fwift courfer, he ventures to fay, 

f He lightly ikimming, when he fweeps the plain, 

Nor plys the grafs, nor bends the tender grain. 

Nor would he fcruple, perhaps, to call the 
fleeteft of them | ftorm-footed. If he was to 
commend a beautiful and well-built houfe, he 
might cry out, 

II Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 

My wonder didates, is the dome of Jove. 

A flatterer would fay juft the fame of a fwine- 
herd's cottage, if he thought the mafter would 
pay him for it. Like Cyneethus, the flatterer 
of * Demetrius, who, when he had worn out 
very mode of adulation, at laft complimented 
him on his cough, and vowed that he hawked 
and fpit moft harmonioufly. The difference be¬ 
tween them, therefore, is, that the flatterer he- 
litates not to tell the moft dired falfehoods, if 
he can pleafe his parron; the cncomiaft only 
raifes and illuftrates what is true; add to this, 

f He lightly y l^c.] See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad^'\b* xx. 

1.269, \ 

I Storm footed,] Gr. an epithet made ufe^ of 

by Homer, in the Hymn to Venus, generally attributed to ^ 
him. 

II Suih, tsV.] See Pope’s Homer’s Odyflfey, b, iv. 1 . 89. 

Denutrius.] Demetrius Poliorcetes, of whom Lucian 

/peaks in another place. 


that 
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that thfc one makes ufe‘of all the hyperboles he 
can meet with^ whilft the other is m<^eratc 
even in them^ and keeps within proper limits. 
Thefe> out of many that might be mentioned, 
are the fpecific differences of praife and adula^ 
tion, which I muft beg you to remark^ that 
you may not fufpedt all of fiattery> but diftin- 
guilh between them, and give to each its proper 
meafure* 

Let me then be judged by this rule; apply 
it to what I have written concerning you, and 
fay to which clafs I belong. Had I compared 
an ugly and deformed wretch to the Cnidian 
Venus, I had been, indeed, an impoftor, a 
worfe flatterer than Cinaethus, but when I fpoke 
of one who, as every body knew, deferved all 
that could be faid of her, furely it could not be 
cenfured as deviating from the truth. 

But, perhaps, you will fay (you have, in¬ 
deed, already faid), that I might have praifed 
your beauty, but that I ought not thus invi- 
dio^ily to compare a mortal to a goddefs t but, 
^ I muft tell you the real truth, I did not 

• I 

compare a mortal to a goddefs, but only to the 
work of an eminent ardft in brafs, ftone, or 
ivory. There could be no impiety in faying 
that refembled a mortal which was made by 
one; unlefs you will fay the pidturgj by Phi- 

K a dias 
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dias was the true Minerva, or the ftatue made 
at Cnidus but a few years fince, by Praxiteles, 
was theceleftial Venus: take heed, noble lady, 
you think not thus of the immortals, whofe true 
image is far beyond the reach of human imi¬ 
tation. 

But if I had even faid, you were like the god- 
defles thenifelves, I am not the firft who ftruck 
out this path; many of our beft poets have 
done it before me, and particularly Homer, 
your own fellow-citizen, whom I here call up¬ 
on to plead for me, for he muft /all under the 
fame condemnation ; let me afk him, or rather 
let me alk you for him (for you remember, 
and happily for you, all his charming verfes), 
does he not tell us, when fpeaking of. the cap¬ 
tive Brifeis, that fhe, who refembled golden 
Venus, wept over Patroclus, and a little after, 
as if nor fatisfied with comparing her to Venus 
©nly, he fays, 

* Prone on the body fell—the heavenlV fair. 

And do you abhor him for this, do you th\iw 
by his book, or do you allow him the. liberty 
of praife ? if you refufe, pofterity hath already 
bellowed it on him; I know none who accufc 

* fs’e.] See Homer’s Iliad, book xix. Pope here 

calls her the heavenly fair, which is a bad trauilation 
of Homer’s E.x);* &i 7 i<ru 

him 
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him of impiety, nor is there a man to be found 
who will dare to beat his ftatue, or to mark thefe 
verfes as -j" fpurious, and not belonging to him. 
Shall Homer then, liken a weeping Barbarian 
to golden Venus, and I, becaufe you will not be 
praifed for beauty, muft not compare even to 
the ftatue of a goddefs the moft lovely of wo¬ 
men, whofe chearful countenance is ever cover¬ 
ed with finiles ? for in fmiles, at leaft, we re- 
fenible tfhe immortals. Obferve, in his Aga¬ 
memnon, how fparing he is of his divinities, 
giving him a proportion of each, his eyes and 
head are like Jove, his belt like Mars, and his 
breaft like Neptune; dividing the man into 
parts, to fuit his reprefentation of the deities : 
in another place he compares him to Mars, the 
man-flayer. Phryges, he tells us, had the form 
of a god; and often calls Achilles the godlike 
fon of Pcleus. Rut I mufl: return to examples 
of women ; you remember where h? fays, 

, 'jLike Dian (he, or golden Venus .. . 

i'r 

And again. 

As Dian wandering o*er the mountain's ftrays. 

• 

He not only likens men themfelves to gods, 
but eyeii talks of Euphorbus’s hair, and that 

f Spurious,] Greek, rn wSa, the Englifh, it is obfervable, 
anfvrers exa< 5 tiy to the original. 

K 3 ftained 
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ftained with blood, as refembling the Graces, 
There is not, in Ihort, any fpecies of poetry 
that is not adorned with divine images : blot 
them all out, therefore, or indulge me in the 
fame liberty. So far, indeed, are fimilitudes 
of this kind from being liable to cenfure, that 
Homer frequently praifes his deities by images 
drawn from inferior nature: compares Juno's 
eyes to thofe of an ox, another poet tells us, 
Venus had eye-brows like violets, and who, 
that knows ever fo little of the blind bard, 
dues not remember his rofy-finger*d goddefs ? 

To be likened to the gods in fliape and form 
is furely venial: how much bolder arje thofe 
who aflume their names, like Dionyfus, Hse- 
pheftioii, Zeno, Pofidonius, and Flcrm^eus ! The 
wife of Evagoras, king of Cyprus, called her- 
felf Latona; and yet the goddefs refented it 
not, though Ihe might have turned her, like 
Niobe, into ftone. I need not mention the 
^Egyptians, who, though the moft fupVfti- 
tious of all people, make ufe of the diwj^e 
names perpetually: every thing with* them 
comes from heaven. • 

You need not, therefore, be fo fearful of 
praife; if there be any thing impious or pro¬ 
fane in what I wrote, it is not your fault, unlefs 
} pi| think it one^ even to have read it: the 
' gods 
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gods will puniih me for It, whti) they have 
firft revenged themfelves on Homer, and the 
reft of the poets ; but they have not yet»lh«Kyn 
their refentmeht againft the * firft of philofophers, 
who has faid that, man is the image of god. 

I had a great deal more to fay, but muft leave 
off for the fake of this Polyftratus, who will 
otherwife not be able to remember it. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

I d(f not know, indeed, Lycinus, whether I 
can or not, for you have been very long, and 
much beyond your glafs already; but I will 
endeavour, as well as I can, to recollect what 
you have faid, and lliall go to her immediately, 
firft taking care to ftop my ears, that nothing 
may get in and difturb the order of things ; 
for then, perhaps, 1 ftiall be f hifled for my 
pains. ' 

LYCINUS, 

I have given you your part, Polyftratus; it 
is your bufinefs to adt it well. I muft be gone ; 
wnen the judges have pafled fentence, I (hall 
icome^ back, to know the fate of my perfor¬ 
mance, 

• Firft of philofophers^ Plato. 

t Hiffed,"] Alluding to the image he had before made ule 
of, when he faid, that, like a good a6tor, ho Would play the 
part of Lucian before the emprefs as well as he could, and 
hoped to reprefent him faithfully. 

K4 
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A DIALOGUE ON FRIENDSHIP. 

This Dialogue is very entertaining. The Stories are 
well told and extremely interejling: at the fame 
Time that afiriklng Contrq/l between the Grecian 
and Scythian Manners frefents a Degree of 
Light and Shade which greatly emhellifhes the 

MNESIPPUS, TOXARIS. 

MNESIPPUS. 

I S it fo, indeed, Toxaris ? do you Scythians 
facri6ce to Pylades and Orcftes, and be- 
lieve them to be gods } 

TOXARIS. 

Wc facrifice to them, Mnefippus, not as 
gods, but as good men. 

MNE$ 1 PPUS. 

Have you a law, then, which obliges }ou 
to facrifice to good men after their deaths, 
if they were divinities ? \ 

TOXARIS. 

Wc have; and not only that, but to honour 
them alfo with public feftivals and folemnities. 

E S I P P U S. 

And Ibr- ivhat |Turpofe ? that the dead may 
be propitious to you ? 


T O X, 
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T O X A R I S. , , 

There would he no harm, perhaps, ; 

but ** we do it principally^for the lake of the 
living, paying due honours to the memory of 
our departed heroes, in hopes of perfuading 
others to follow their example* 

MN.ESIPPUS. 

There you are certainly in the right; but 
how came you to fix on Pylades and Oreftes as 
worthy of divine honours, who were ftrangers, 
and, what is worfe, enemies to you ? who, 
when your anceftors, the Scythians of that 
time^ had feized on, and were going to facii- 
fice them to Diana, bribed the keepers, broke 
through the guard, killed your king. Hole away 
the pfieftefs, and took the goddefs herfelf 
along with them, and, fetting all ybur laws at 
defiance, efcaped from you. If for this, in¬ 
deed, you honour them, it cannot fail but you 
will find enough to imitate their condudt. Look 
back on what is palTed, and judge whether it 
vould be to your advantage to call in any more 
fuch^guells as Pylades and Oreftes. If the reft 
of your divinities fliould be carried off in the 
fame manner, you will foon be left without any 
gods at all, and you muft make them of thofe 

* We Jo £s'c.] This is the papUl’s plea for his worfhip 
of faints and inartyrs, 


very 
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very men who came to deprive you of your 
’deities. Formerly you would not own them for 
divinities, but now you facrifice to them, and 
offer up viftims to thofe who were very near 
being viftims themfelves. This appears to me, 
I. own, truly ridiculous, and beyond all ex¬ 
ample. 

T O X A R I S. 

What they did at that time I think great 
and noble, for fo, in my opinion, it was. To 
attempt fuch an undertaking, to fail fo far 
from their own country, through feas unknown 
and. untried by any Grecians except thofe who 
went to Colchis, not terrified by the reports of 
its being an inhofpitable climate, inhabited by 
favage nations : to behave fo bravely when 
taken, and, not content with efcaping from us, 
to revenge the injuries they had received on our 
tyrant, and bear away the goddefs with them, 
furely thefe were deeds truly admirable, and 
worthy of divine honours. But know, my 
friend, it is not for this alone we look upo^ 
Pylades and Oreftes as our greareft heroesli 

M N E S $ P P U S, 

Let me know, then, what they ever did be- 
fides which was fo wonderful and god-like : for, 
as to iheir Ikill in navigation, 1 can Ihew you 
fome merchants, who are much more divine 

voyagers 
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voyagers than either of them ; particularly 
amongft the Phccnicians, who will not only fail 
to Pontus, Mapotis, and Bofphorus, but through 
the Greek and Barbarian fea; who run over the 
whole coaft every year, and return home at the 
latter end of it; thefe you may juft as well 
make gods of, though three parts of them are 
po better than victuallers and fifhmongers. 

T O X A R I S. 

Mark, now, my friend, how much better 
judges of good men we Barbarians are than 
you. Neither at Argos or Mycense is there any 
monument to Pylades or Oicftes, whilft we 
have eredted a temple, offer facrifice, and pay 
every - honour to them both, as friends and 
companions. Nor becaufc they were llrangers 
did Scythia efteem them lefs worthy of her no¬ 
tice : Wc never afk of what country a good man 
is, nor, if they have done noble aClions, whe¬ 
ther they are our friends; but when they arc 
praife-worthy, confidcr them as our own. But 
that which above all excited our applaufe and 
adfniratioii of thefe men was, that they feemed 
to be the beft friends that ever lived ; the great 
legiftators, appointed, as it w^ere, by heaven, to 
teach mankind how friends fiiould adt in all 
ranks and circumftanccs of life : and therefore 
intitlcd to the praife and worflii]) of every noble 

Scythian. 
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Scythian. What they did for each other, andl 
what they fuffered, our anceftors ordered to be 
engrav'ed on a pillar of brafs, in the Orefteum, 
and made a law that this lliould be the firft 
fludy of their children. Sooner would one of 
them forget the name of his father than the 
adls of Pyladcs and Orcftes. On the walls of 
the temple is painted, by ancient artifts, the 
whole hiftory, as engraved on the pillar. There 
you fee Oreftes failing with his friend, hil. fhip 
fplit on the rock, himfelf taken, and Iphigcnia 
preparing to facriiice him : in another part he 
is reprefented freed from his chains, flaying 
Thoas, and feveral other Scythians: their get¬ 
ting fail with Iphigcnia and the godclefs ; the 
Scythians attempting to board the fliip, and 
hanging on the rudder, fomc wounded, and 
repulfed, others frightened, and fwimniing back 
to fhore. On the oppofite flde of the wall is 
pourtrayed the mutual affedion of the two 
friends in their battle with the Scythians; the 
painter has drawn one of them driving away 
the enemies who attacked the other, without re¬ 
garding thofc who fell on Jiimfelf, as if carelcfs 
of his own life, if he could but preferve that 
of his friend, covering him on every flde, and 
receiving-the flrokes that were aimed at him. 
'That jdrong attachment, thar mutual partici¬ 
pation 
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pation of dangers and afflictions, that truth, 
honour, fidelity, love, and kindnefs, whicH 
they fhewed for each other, vve regarded as 
fomething more than human, as proofs of a 
mind far fuperior to the generality of mankind, 
who, when the * wind fets fair, and the voyage 
is profperous, refent it highly if they are not 
admitted to a lhare in the happinefs of their 
friends, and yet, if it turns about, retire, and 
leave 4;hem alone, expofed to all the dangers of 
the ftorm. The Scythian efteems nothing fo 
much as true friendljiip : there is not any thin^ 
which gives him more plcafure and fatisfaCtion 
than to partake with his friend of every foft*ow 
and fcalamity, nor doth he hold any thing more 
fliaineful and ignominious than to defert and 
betray him; for this we honour Pyladcs and 
Orefte,s, becaufe they excelled in that virtue 
which wc moft admire: for this reafon, we call 


jrhen the ‘tu/W, There is a linking elegance and 
propriety in this image. Prior has finely improved upon it 
in his beautiful poem of Henry and Kinma, vvheie h« 
makes jhis heroine lay to her lover, 

Did I but purpofe to embark with thee 
On the fmooth furface'’of a fummer’s fea, 

While gentle 7-cphyrs play in profpVous gales, 

And fortune's favour fills the Iweiling fails. 

But would forfake the flfip, and make the fliore. 
When the winds whillle, and the tempeds roar ? 


them 
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them the Coraci, which, in our language, irg-t 
nifies, the gods of friendftiip. 

MNESIPPUS* 

1 find, Toxaris, you Scythians are not only 
famous for the fwiftnefs of your arrows, and 
Ikill in war, but for your eloquence alfo. For* 
merly, I own, I did not think fo of you ; but 
muft now confefs you feem to have a proper 
fenfe of juftice, by the honours which you pay 
to Pylades and Oreftes: nor did I know, my 
friend, that you were, yourfelf, fo excellent a 
painter ; your pictures in the Orefteum, the 
battle, and the wounds which the noble friends 
rec^ved for each other, are finely drawn. I 
little thought that friendftiip was held in fuch 
high efteem amongfl: the Sc3rthians, whom I al¬ 
ways looked on as a favage and inhofpitable 
people, pafiionate, quarrelfome, and conten¬ 
tious, ftrangers to friendftiip, even amongft: 
their neareft kindred and relations; which, I 
was inclined to believe, as well from many 
other things that I have heard concerning them, 
as from their cuftom of devouring their pwn 
parents after death. 

TOXARIS. 

With regard to our treatment of, and vene¬ 
ration for our parents, I fhall not at prefent cn- 
t^r into difpute with you; but that the Scy¬ 
thians 
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thians are much more faithful to their friends, 
and have a better idea of friendlhip than the 
Greeks, is paft a doubt. By your own gods, 
I intreat you, therefore, do not be offended, 
if I tell you what I have remarked, during the 
long time that I have lived amongft you : my 
opinion is, that you talk better about friend- 
Ihip than any other people, but are fo far from 
pradtifing what you preach, that you entirely 
content yourfelf with only prailing, and Ihew- 
ing wjhat a fine thing it is: when there is the 
lead: occalion to exercife this virtue, you bely 
your own words, and fall off from your pro- 
mifes. When your tragedians bring on the 
ftage fcenes of exalted friendlliip, you applaud 
them moft furioufly, and fomctimes even fhed 
tears at the reprefeiitation, though, at the fame 
time, yc will none of you do any thing to ferve 
your own friends: if they come to want or mi- 
fery, your tragic fcenes all fly ofl' as fo many 
dreams, and leave you, like thofe mute per- 
fonages in the drama, who gape with immenfe 
wide mouths, and fay nothing. We, on the 
other, hand, by as much as we fall fliort of you 
in words, by fo much do we excel you in our 
adtions, at Icafl with regard to this fubjedt. 

J.et us then make this agreement; wc will 
permit, on both fltles, the friends of former 


ages 
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ages to remain in peace; for there, t thinks 
you would have the better of me, as your poets 
bear witnefs, who, in moft harmonious metre, 
have fung the praifes of Achilles and Patrocles, 
Thefeus and Pirithons, with others of equal 
renown ; and let each of us produce fome few 
examples in our own times, I from Scythia, 
and you from Greece; and whichever lhall 
bring in fiances of the moft noble and difinte- 
refted friendfhip, lhall be declared vidlor in this 
honourable conteft. For my own part, father 
would I be conquered in lingle fight, and have 
my right hand cut off, (which is the punilh- 
nient inflidled amongft us,) than be overcome, 
efpecially a Scythian by a Greek, in this parti¬ 
cular. 

M N E S I P P U S. 

It is no eafy talk, let me tell you, Toxaris, 

to engage hand in hand with fuch a warrior as 
you arc, one who fo well knows how to aim 
the * arrows of his wit and eloquence. Chal¬ 
lenged, however, unexpedledly as I am, I will 
not tamely give up the caufc of Greece; 
lhameful and ignominious, indeed, would it be, 

I 

* The arronvs.l In allufion to the manner of fighting ge¬ 
nerally made ufe of by the Scythians with bows and arrows, 
in which they were remarkably Ikilful. 


when 
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when -f- they two alone could conquer fo many 
Scythians, as fame and your ancient pidlures 
record, which you have juft now fo tragically 
fet forth ; if, after this, fo many cities, and na¬ 
tions, all Greece fhould yield the palm, and be 
overcome by you alone : were this to happen, 
I Ihould deferve not to lofe my right hand, as 
yop fay, but to have my tongue cut out. But 
how is it to be ? muft each of us produce juft 
fo many friendly actions, or, is he who can bring 
the moft, to be declared conqueror ? 

T O X A R I S. 

By no means: we are not to confider the 
quantity of examples, but the quality of them. 
If your arrows arc Iharper, and more pene¬ 
trating than mine, though only equal in num¬ 
ber, they will make the deeper wounds, and I 
fliall yield the fooncr to them. 

MNESIPPUS. 

You are right: let us, therefore, fix how 
many they lhall be, five, I think, from each 
of us, will be fufficient. 

T O X A R I S. 

I think fo too : do you*begin then, but, firft, 
you muft fwear that what you relate is true. 


f ^hey /tw.] Pylades and Oreftes, as reprefented by 
Toxaris in the pidlure. 

VoL. III. L other- 
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otherwife it would be very eafy to invent (lo¬ 
ries of this kind, and very difficult to prove the 
falfehood of them; whereas, if you fwear, to 
doubt would be impiety, 

MNESIPPUS. 

Let us fwear then if you think it neceflary; 
let me fee, by which of our gods nOw — what 
fay you to Jupiter * Philius ? 

T O X A R I S. 

With all my heart, and 1 will call upon one 
of our gods, that will bed anfwer to your’s. 

MNESIPPUS. 

Bear witnefs then, O Jupiter Philius, that 
what I am about to fay, either of my ow'ii 
knowlegc, or which I have gathered from the 
certain information of others, is dridlly true; 
that I W'ill make no fabulous, or theatrical 
addition to it. Firft, therefore, I lhall relate 

* Philius ] The friendly. Jupiter called and 
as the great protet^tor of friends and gueils. Cleode- 
mus, ia Plutarch, calls the table, the altar of the gods of 
iricndililp and hofpitality. 

t Theatrical.'] Alluding to the liberties genej-aHy taken 
by the ancient dramatic writers, of reprefenting fatfts in 
any manner that beft fuited their purpofe, without a flii6i' 
regard to hiftorical truth ; a freedom which the fupercilious 
critics of modern times are always exclaiming tgainft, with 
a degree cf .'ifperlty, which the crime, (if fuch it be,) by 
no means defcrvec. 


the 
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the fricndfliip of Dinias and Agathocles, fo 
much celebrated amongft the lonians. This 
Agathocles, who has not been long dead, was 
of Samos, not diftinguilhed from his country¬ 
men for birth or fortune, but by the firvcerity 
of his friendfliip for Dinias of Ephcfus, the 
fon of Lycion, with whom he was acquainted 
from his infancy. Dinias was immenfely rich, 
and, as is ufual with fuch as come fuddenly into 
great fortunes, was vifited by a number of 
people, who came to ear, drink, and be merry 
with him; but who, at the fame time, little me¬ 
rited the title of real friends. Amongft thefe, 
Agathocles, though he delighted not much in 
fuch company, was admitted: Dinias paying 
little more regard to him than to the flatterers 
who furrounded him, he was at laft even affront¬ 
ed at the freedom which he took to reprove 
him, by reminding him of the dignity of his 
anceftors, and advifing him to be careful of 
that eftate which his father had acquired by his 
indu(li;y, and bequeathed to him. For this rea- 
fon Dinias no longer invited Agathocles to his 
feafts and entertainments, but drank with the 
reft of the company, and ftiunned him as much 
as poflible. At length, this unfortunate young 
man was, by the fycophants about him, drawn 

L a into 
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into an affair with one Chariclea, the wife of 
Demonax, a man of the firft quality in Ephefus, 
who, they made him believe, was violently in 
love with him. They took care fhe fhoulti 
fend him letters, garlands half-faded, apples 
bit by her own fwcet lips, and other fuch tokens 
of love, with which artful women allure young 
men. Thefe things, they well knew, go a great 
way towards drawing in the unwary, efpccially 
fuch as fancy themfelves handfomc, and eafily 
fall into the fnare. This Chariclea was a mod 
agreeable woman, but the true lady of pleafure, 
and always ready for any man who fhewed the 
lead inclination to her; whoever looked- at her, 
file would anfwer with a nod, and there was no 
fear of Chariclea’s refufal. She had, moreover, 
beyond any other harlot of her time, the art of 
attradling and engaging her admirers, of fub- 
duing the indifferent, and fixing the fond lover, 
of increafing his paflion by flattery, by refent- 
ment, by coynefs, by feigning an inclination 
for ot.iers ; flie was, in fhort, completely (killed 
in every trick and device that could fcdiice and 

A 

fcciirc admirers. 

This Chariclea, the flatterers of Dinias; who 
the under parts in the play, endeavoured, 
by all the means in their power to make him 


in 
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love with; whilft flie, who had already ruin¬ 
ed many a wealthy family, and with pretend¬ 
ed palHon had inveigled hundreds, when &e 
perceived that ihe had laid hold on this weak 
and unexperienced young man, would not let 
him efcape out of her * talons, but held him 
faft, till Ihe got the entire poflellion of him, de- 
ftroyed herfelf, and involved him in a thoufand 
calamities. She firft fent him private letters, 
and difpatchcd her maid to him, who was to 
watch all his motions, to weep, and tell him 
how deeply her miftrefs was enamoured with 
him ; till the happy youth was thoroughly per- 
fuaded .he was the mod beautiful of men, and 
the admiration of every wife in Ephefus. At 
length, overcome by her folicitations, he met, 
and had frequent intercoiirfe with her. From 
that time, one may naturally fuppofe, he was 
eafily and totally fubdued by a beautiful and 
lovely woman, who well knew how to charm 
him by her coineifation, and who, in the midft 
of it, would frecpiently buiil into tears, and 

'll % 

fetch deep fighs, run out to meet him with ar¬ 
dour, and embrace him tenderly at his departure 
from her ; who always took care to wear every 

* TaIo3ts,'\ Greek, u rut cnxuvy the tranllation is literal, 

1^3 thing 
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thing that was agreeable to him, who fung an4 
played admirably; for all thofe arts did fhe 
pradtife againft the unhappy Dinias; when, at 
length, flie perceived he was f fteeped in love, 
Ihe had recourfe to an artifice, which flie knew 
would be a finilhing ftroke; fhe pretended to 
be with child by him; fhe would come no more 
to him now, fhe faid, for flie was confined 
by her hufband, who had heard of her intrigue 
with him. This was more than he coifld bear ; 
not to fee her was abfolutely intolerable; he 
wept, and raved before the fycophants, called 
on the name of Chariclea, and embraced her 
flatue, which had been made for him of white 
marble, and cried out in agonies, tl^en threw 
himfelf down on the ground, and was almo(l 
diftradted : inflead of apples and garlands, he 
fent her whole fields and houfes, fervants, fine 
cloaths, and as much gold as fhe could defire •» 
in fhort, in a very little fpacc of time, the rlch- 
cfl and nobleft houfe in all Ionia was emptied, 
and its treafures entirely confumed. When Di- 
f nias was at length fucked dry, and totally ex- 
haufted, fhe got another lover, a Cretan youth, 
of a good fortune, whom fhe pretended to be 
fond of, and who thought himfelf equally be- 

f Siec/>e(t\ll Greek, koh raYffftt rtt macera-? 

tum et moHitum ab amorc. 

loyed 
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loved by her. Dinias now deferred, not only 
by Chariclea, but by all his flatterers, who 
with her had gone over to the new lover, came 
to Agathocles, who already knew in how bad 
a lituation he was, and after confeffing, not 
without fhame, his own folly, related to him 
every thing that had happened, his paffion, his 
poverty, the pride and infolence of the woman, 
her reception of the Cretan rival, afluring him 
after all that he could not live without Cha- 
riclca. Agathocles thought it was then an un- 
feafonable time to reproach him for his paft be¬ 
haviour, in rejedling fuch a friend for fyco- 
phants and flatterers, but went immediately, 
fold his paternal eftate at Samos, which was 
all that he had, for two talents, and brought 
them to him. After the receipt of this, Dinias 
was again fit to be fecn by Chariclea, again he 
appeared beautiful to her, letters again came 
to him, and the maid was fent to reproach him 
for his tedious abfence, the flatterers too once 
more came about him, finding that he was once 
more .fit to be fed upon : he appointed a time 
to meet her, and came to her houfe according¬ 
ly, where he was no fooner entered than De- 
monax, the hulband of Chariclea, whether he 
had by chance dii'eovered the affair, or it had 
been fo concerted between them (for the ftory 

L4 Is 
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is differently told), on a fudden fprang out of 
fome private place, ordered the doors to be 
iliut, and Dinias to be feized on; drawing his 
fword on the adventurer, and threatening to 
beat him, or throw him into the fire. Dinias, 
perceiving what a wretched fituation he was 
in, fnatched up a bar that lay by him, and ftrik- 
ing Demonax on the temples, flew him, then 
turning to Chariclea, firft with the bar, and af¬ 
terwards with the fword of Demonax, repeating 
his blows, made an end of her : the fervants, 
who feemed ftruck dumb with an event fo un- 
expeded, endeavoured to lay hold on him, but, 
he purfuing them fword in hand, they retired. 
Dinias got off as privately as he could, and 
flayed with Agathocles till morning, clc’liberat- 
ing on what it was beft to do on this occafion; 
the magiftrates having intelligence (for the thing 
was now become public), came early, feized 
upon Dinias, who did nor deny the fad, and 
carried him before the governor of Afia, who- 
fent him to the emperor: a little while after 
be was tranfported to * Gyarus, one of the 
Cyclades, being condemned by the emperor to 
perpetual banifhment. Agathocles alone, of all 
his friends, accompanied him into Italy, aN 

Aude ali^uid brevibus Gyaris, vcl carceredignum. 

Juv. 

tended 
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tended him to the tribunal, and affifted him in 
every thing: neither, when he went into ba'* 
nilhrnent, did this faithful friend defert him, 
but, condemning himfelf to voluntary exile, re¬ 
mained with him in Gyarus, and when he be¬ 
came fo poor as to want common neceffaries, 
hired himfelf to one of thofe who dive foi the 
-}• purple-fifh, and with the wages he received 
fupported Dinias, took care of him dieing a 
long illnefs, and even after his death would not 
return to his own country, but flayed in the 
ifland, as if to guard the remains of ins depart¬ 
ed friend. This is a very recent example, as I 
believe it is fcarce five years ago fince Agatho- 
cles died there. 

T O X A R I S. 

I wifli, Mnefippus, you had told tins flory 
without' fvvearing to it, as I might then h <ve 
called the truth of it in queftion; this Ag,i- 
thocles was really quite a Scythian friend I 
am afraid you will be puzzled to find fuels 
another, 

MNESIPPUS. 

By'no means: for I am now going to tell 
yon a fadl no Icfs cxtrlioidinary, as related to 
me by Siinylus, a pilot of Megara, who a oI 

f 'rise nuirex, from which they 

the purple dye, and which always lay at bottom re':-; ’i.ie 
/bore. 


ivvciT 
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fwear he was an eye-witnefs of it This man, 
fays he, was failing once from Italy to Athens, 
about the fetting of the Pleiades, with feveral 
paflengers on board the fhip, amongft whom 
.was Euthydicus, and his friend Damon of 
Chakis, the former a flout, robufl man, the 
latter weak and pale, being juft recovered from 
a violent illnefs : they had a profperous voyage 
as far as Sicily, but juft as they were got into 
the Ionian fea, were overtaken by a moft'dread- 
ful ftorm. We will not dwell upon the whirl¬ 
winds, fhowers of hail, high waves, and other 
confequences of the tempeft; fufFice it here 
to obferve, that when they came near to Za- 
cynthus, with their fail-yards all torn, and 
their ropes hauled out to ftop the force of the 
current, Damon, who was lick with the tolling 
of the veflel, had laid himfclf down with his 
body hanging over the fea, and the fhip lean¬ 
ing that way, a wave waflicd him headlong in¬ 
to the ocean, and, which was worfc, with all 
his clothes on, fo that he could not w’cll fwim ; 
he kept himfclf up with fome difficulty, for a 
time, and cried out tha^ he Ihould be drowned. 
Euthydicus, who was naked in bed, heard his 
cries, jumped out, and threw himfelf imme¬ 
diately into the fea, took him up in his arms 
as he was juft linking, and fwam with him to¬ 
wards 
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wards the flilp. The reft of the pafTengcrs 
would willingly have affifted the unhappy fuf- 
ferers; but the wind was fo high, that they 
were not able ; all they could do was to throw 
out fome pieces of cork, a few oars, and a large 
Ihip ladder. And now, I befeech you, conlider 
for a moment, whether you can conceive a no¬ 
bler inftance of friendftiip, than for a man thus, 
in the middle of the night, to throw himfelf 
into a tempeftuous fea, at the hazard of his 
life; place before your eyes the defperate fitua- 
tion of them both, the dreadful roar of the 
waves, the darknefs of the night, the foam 
daftiing upon them, one almoft drowned, with 
his head fcarce above water, ftretching out his 
hand to implore afliftance, the other leaping 
boldly in, and fwimming towards him, afraid 
that Caqion Ihould perifli before him : think 
of this, and acknowlege with me, that Eu- 
thydicus was no idle or unprofitable friend. 

T O X A R I S. 

Did they perifh, Mnefippus, or were they, 
beybhd expectation, preferved > I am in dread¬ 
ful apprehenlions for them. 

MNESIPPUS. 

You have no occafion : for they were both 
faved, and arc now philofophers at Athens. 
Siipylus only relates what he faw that night, 

that 
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that one fell overboard, the other leaped in af¬ 
ter him, and that they fwam fome time: it 
was dark and he could fee no more, EuthydI- 
cus himfelf tells the reft, and informs us that 
they ftrft got on fome pieces of cork, which 
kept them up with difficulty for a few hours, 
and that in the morning they fpied the ladder, 
which they got upon, and came fafely to Za- 
cynthus. 

After thefc two inftanecs, which are rto bad 
ones, I ftiall now produce a third, not lefs* re¬ 
markable. 

Eudamidas, of Corinth, who was himfelf 
very poor, had two rich friends, Aretjeus, a 
Corinthian, and Charixenus, a Sicyonian : when 
he died he left a will, which to many may per¬ 
haps appear ridiculous ; though to a good man, 
like yourfelf, who kno^vs the merit of friend- 
Ihip, and is now contending for the nobleft ex¬ 
ample of it, it cannot poffibly appear fo : in 
this will was the following article, I leave to 
Arctasus the care of nourifhing and providing 
for iny mother in her old age, and to Chamx- 
enus the portioning out 0/ my daughter, which 
he will do to the beft of his abilities for he 
had at that time a mother who was very old, 
and a daughter marriageable : If either of 

thefe, it went on, Ihould happen to die, the 

other 
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other is to perform the part of the perfon fo 
dying, as well as his own.” The will being 
opened, in the prefence of fome who were ac¬ 
quainted with the poverty of Endamidas, but 
not with the fincerity of his friends, they turned 
it into ridicule; how happy, faid they, laugh¬ 
ing, will Arct^us and Charixenus be, and what 
a noble legacy will they receive, when they are 

N 

to paj^ for Eudamidas, and w^hilft living them- 
felves, have a dead man to inherit their eftates! 
The heirs, notwithftanding, to whom it was be¬ 
queathed, as foon as they heard the contents of 
the will, refolved to execute it according to his 
defire: Charixenus, however, died himfelf 
within five days after; but Aretseus, the beft 
heir, perhaps, that ever lived, mofl nobly per¬ 
formed the part of both, for he took care of 
the mother, and not long ago gave the daugh¬ 
ter a portion, and out of five talents, which were 
all he was worth, gave two to the daughter of 
his friend, and two to his own; and they were 
both married the fame day. 

What think you, Toxaris, of this Arctaeus; 
was it not a noble inflancc of affediion, to pay*' 
fuch a regard to the will of his friend ; will you 
allow this to be one of the five ? 


T O 
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He is, indeed, an excellent example; but 
I admire Eudamidas ftill more, for the con¬ 
fidence which he placed in his friends : it is a 
proof that he would himfelf have aded in the 
fame manner for them, even though they had 
not mentioned it in their will. 

MNESIPPUS. 

I believe fo : but proceed we now to my 
fourth inftance, Zenothemis of Maffilia, the fon 
of Charmoleus. He, was flievvn to me in Italy, 
when I was on a public embalTy there; a tall, 
handfome young man, and, as they informed 
me, very rich; in the chariot by him fat‘a wo¬ 
man, extren'.eiy ugly, and deformed, h*er right 
fide Ihrunk up and withered, with only one eye, 
in fhort, a perfe6l fright; on exprefling my 
furprize, that a youth fo beautiful fliould have 
fuch a woman with him, the man who fliewcd 
them to me, and who was himfelf a Maffilian, 
explained the affair to me, which he was per¬ 
fectly acquainted with: Zenothemis, fajd he, 
was the intimate friencj of Menecrates, father 
to that ugly woman; they were both, indeed, 
of equal rank and fortune; it happened, how¬ 
ever, that, on a certain occafion, Menecrates 

* PerftSl Greek, jMoptAoAvxtwv, terriculamcntum, 

was 
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was at once deprived of all his riches, and Grip¬ 
ped of his honours and dignities by the •f’ fix 
hundred fcnators, for giving fentence contrary 
to law; for fo we punilh offenders of this kind 
in Malfylia : the unhappy man was deeply af- 
fedicd at being thus reduced from afRuence to 
penury, from honour and reputation to infamy 
and difgracc; but what gave him the greateft 
uneafmefs was this daughter, now marriageable, 
beings about two and twenty, whom before this, 
rich as her father then was, nobody, even of 
the lowefl rank or condition, chofe to marr}^, 
fo J unhappy was her form and appearance ; 
befides, that fhe was fubjedt to falling fits, at 
the increafe of the moon. 

As he was one day lamenting thefc misfor¬ 
tunes to his friend Menecrates, faid Zenothemis 
to him, “ Be comforted, you fhall never want, 
and your daughter fliall marry a man of family 
equal to her own/’ Saying this, he took Mc- 
nccratcs by the hand, carried him home with 
him, and gave him an equal fharc of his for¬ 
tune,* which was very confiderable; ordered a 

f Six^ hundred."I Venenum d:itiir ei qui caufas fexcentis 
(id enirn fenatus ejus aomen eft) cjchibuil. See Valer, 
Max. lib. ii. cap. 6. 

i Unhappy.'] Literally from the Greek KMH»^aifjLo»x. 

fplen- 
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fplendid entertainment to be got ready, to which 
Menc- rates, with other friends, were invited ^ 
intimi that he had procured a hufband for 
his daughter. When they had flipped, and 
made a libation to the gods, he took a bowl 
full of wine, and holding it in his hand, re¬ 
ceive, fays he to Menecrates, this cup of friend- 
fhip from a fon-in-law, for this day I mean to 
wed your daughter Cydimachc, already I have 
received the portion, which is five and twenty 
talents. Zenothemis, replied the father, this 
mufl not be ; never can I bear to fee a beautiful 
youth, like thee, wedded to a girl fo deformed 
and difagreeable. Zenothemis, however, led 
her forth into the bride-chamber, and^ after 
confummation, returned to Menecrates : from 
that time he has lived with her, treats her with 
the greateft tendernefs and affedlion, and, as 
you fee, carries her every where along with 
him; fo far is he from being alhamed of this 
match, that he feemsto glory in it, fhewing thus 
his indifference with regard to the external 
form, whether it be beautiful or ugly, and ma- 
nifefting at the fame rfme his contempt of 
riches and fplendor, confidering only the hap- 
pinefs of his friend, whom he did not effeem 
Icfs worthy of his affedion from the judgment 

of 
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of the fenate againft him. For this integrity 
he hath been rewarded by Fortune, having fince 
had a moft beautiful boy by this ugly woman, 
whom he but the other day carried into the 
fenate, with an olive branch round his head, 
and clothed in niourning, the more to excite 
their pity in favour of his grand-father, when 
the child fmiled, and clapped its hands before* 
the fenators, who, touched at the fight, par¬ 
doned Menccratcs, and he is now reflored to 
his honours, by means of this little advocate. 
Such, according to the Malfilian’s report of it, 
was the behaviour of Zenothemis to his friend ; 
an example, I believe, which will fcarce be pa¬ 
ralleled by Scythians, who, they fay, always 
take care that their niiftrclfes fliali be handfome. 

For my fifth and lad cxaniplc, 1 muft not 
forget licmetrius of Suniurn, who travelled 
into ^gypt with Antiphllus the Alopecian. 
They had been brought up torerlicr from chil- 
dicii, one applying to the C\nic phikno'ohy 
untler the famous fophilt of Rhodes, and ihc 
other ftudying phyfic. It lo happened, when 
they were there, that Demetrius took a journey 
lo vifit the pyramids, and the datue of Mem- 

n 'n ; 

• A large colollal ftatuc of Memnon, ^v3S 

VoL. ill. iM eredteJ 
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non; rhc former of thefe, he had heard, though 
inimenfely high, made no fliadow, and the lat¬ 
ter founded wonderfully at the rifing of the fea : 
to fee and hear thcfc extraordinary things, he 
took a vovngc of fix months up the Nile, leav¬ 
ing behind his friend Antiphilus, who was de¬ 
terred the lengih of the journey, and heat 
of the climate, from accompanying him thither, 

ere«5led at Thebes in Aigypt, which, we arc told, when¬ 
ever the rays of the fun firuck upon it, ailoniflied the 
llanders-by with the molf ravlflilng and harmonious founds, 
though nobody could tell how the mufic was produced, 
Strabo, a mort grave and icfpe^table author, gives us this ac¬ 
count of ir: “I went one day, (fays he,) with ^lius Gal- 
bis, and a number of friends, to fee the cololfus, when 
we heard a wonderful noife ifluc from it, but could not tell 
whether it proceeded trom tlie fiatue, the bafe, or from any 
of the perfons who flood round about it; it was impolhblc 
to fuppofe that ftoncs placed in any particular manner could 
produce fuch founds.” Others imagined, “ That it was 
fome feciet contrivance, probably an inftrument concealed 
in the body ot thcllatue, the chords ot which, after being 
relaxed by the moift night air, recovered their tone and 
clafllcliy, by the heat of the fun which, with all duede- 
fercncc to the learned Strabo, is but an aukward foluiion of 
the riddle. It was mere probably fome trick of the ancient 
prlefts, for the fiatue of Memnon W'asoracuhir once in feven 
years. Canibyfes, in order to find out the myflefy, broke 
the ftatue in two, but it feems to little purpofe, for the re¬ 
maining part, we are alTured, pofTclTed the fame power, and 
gave, for a loijg time afterwards, moll excellent mufic, 

A fine ajrplicatlon of this lable, is made by Dr. Akcnfide- 
in his Pleafurcsof the Imagination, one of the finellpoems 
in our language. 

During 
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During this time it was, that Antiphilus met 
with one of thofe misfortunes which feem more 
peculiarly to call for the aliiftance of a good and 
generous friend : his fervant, it feems, one Sy- 
rus, had entered into a confederacy with fome 
facrilcgious villains, who broke into the temple 
of Antibis, and Hole away tw’o golden cups, a 
fccptie, fomc filver fcals vdth the dogs head 
on them, and other things, all of which, they 
broiigliJ to, and lodged with Syrus. Being 
afterwards taken and pot to the * torture, the/ 
confefled the fadl, and fent the officers to Anti- 
philus’s houfc, where they found the ftolcn 
goods hid under the bed. He, and Syrus, were 
both tal^en, bound, and fent to prifon ; not one 
of thofe who had before kept him company, 
daring to relieve or affill him, concluding him 
to hivCbcen guilty of facrilcge, and that thofe 
would be impious and defied, who even eat or 
drank with him. His two other fervanrs, after 
pillaging the houfe of every thing that remain-* 
cd, ran away. The wretched Antiphilus wa* 

* 7‘or/ure.] Gr. jtti t« rpoKn^ cum rota torque- 

rentur, when they were tortured on the wheel. T his in¬ 
genious methoel of tormenting our fellow-creatures, and 
bringing them to a confelfion of what they did, and fre¬ 
quently of what they did not, had, we fee, been in fafliion 
tor fomc time before the church of Rome took it uo, and 
humanely brought it into univerfal pra<ftice, 

M 2 
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now confined in a dungeon, and treated as the 
word of malefactors; the goaler himfelf, who 
was a fupcrftitioiis Aigyptian, thinking he did a 
meritorious ferviceto his God, revenged the in¬ 
jury offered to him, by opprefling this unhappy 
criminal, who, if at any time he denied the 
fad, was only deemed the more infolenr, and was 
treated accordingly. Hefoon grew fickand ema¬ 
ciated, as well he might, laying on the ground, 
and not able even to frretch out his feet*, which 
were bound tight with a cord. In the day-time, 
indeed, he had only a logon one hand, but at 
night, chains were put on every limb. The 
flench of the prilbn, the heat from fo many 
people fluffed dole together, and fcarc? able to 
breathe, the noife of the fetters, with the total 
ivant of reft and fleep, were altogether dreadful 
and intolerable, cfpccially to a man who had 
never experienced fuch calamities. He at length 
gave himfelf u}) to dcfpair, and rcfiifcd to tafle 
any food or ncwiriflimcnt. When Demetrius, hi¬ 
therto a ftranger to all this, returned; the mo¬ 
ment he heard of it, he ran to the prilbh, but 
could not get admittan.cc, for it being then late 
in the evening, the goaler, leaving other mat¬ 
ters to the caic of his fervants, had locke d up 
the gate, and was gone to fleep. Early, how¬ 
ever, in the morning, after much intreaty, he 


was 
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was let in. He enquired for Antiphilus, who 
was fo altered by his misforrunes that he could 
not be known, and ran about examining all the 
prifoners, like the friends of the flain looking 
for their dead bodies half-corrupted on the 
field of battle. At length, he called out feve- 
ral times to him by name, and Anriphiliis 
knowing the voice, and putting a fide the diflte- 
vclled hair that hung over his face, difeovered 
himfclf* The melancholy fpedacle had fuch 
an clfcd:, that they both fainted; and when, 
in a little time after, they came to tbemfeJvcs, 
Demetrius, as foon as he had heard the whole 
llory of his misfortunes, bade him be of good 

chcar, took away the rags he had been clothed 

« 

in, and vvrap[>ed him up in part ol his own 
cloak. From that time he confiantlv, when- 
ever he could find time and opportunity, at¬ 
tended on him. He even worked with the 
HUM chants in the port, and carried burthens 
every moining, and with the money he got by 
it, for he wms well paid, provided lor his friend, 
and, \vhhal, bribed the goaler to behave with 
kiridnefs and civility to him. In the day-time, 
he ftaid w'idi, and comfoited him, and at night 
madchimfelt abed of leaves juft on the outfitle 
of the prifon gate, where he always flept. In 
this manner they lived for fomc time, Demc- 

M 3 trius 
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trills havlog free accefs to the prifon, and An^ 
tiphiliis bearing his misfortunes more eafily, 
from the focicty of his friend. 

It happened fome little time after that a rob¬ 
ber died in prifon, as it was fuppofed by poifon ; 
a ftri<ftcr guard was immediately placed, and no 
flranger admitted into the goal. Demetrius, 
in the utmod anxiety on this account, went 
to the commanding officer, and accufed himfelf 
of being concerned in the robbery of the‘tcmplc; 
upon which he was immediately font to prifon, 
where he prevailed on the keeper, by many 
prayers and fupplications, to place him near to 
Antiphiius, and to bind him with the fame 
chain ; that he might embrace, affid, and 
though he was ill himfelf, take care of his lick 
friend : thus did they both, with lefs pain and 
uneafinefs, fupport themfehes under their com¬ 
mon calamity. An evCiU at Ipngth took place, 
which, iincxpe(fLedly, put an end to their nris- 
fortunes: one of the prifoners, having by fome 
means or other procured files, by the affiftance 
of his fello-v-captives, fa wed off the grc*at chain 
that linked them together, and fet them all at 
liberty; they then cafily murthered the fevy 
keepers, and made their efcajic; they loon ilif- 
perfed, and fcvcral of them were re-taken. 

Demc- 
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Demetrius and Antiphilus, however, remained 
there, having feized Syrus juft as he was get¬ 
ting off: in the morning, when the governor 
of -^Egypt heard of it, he difpatched his officers 
in purfuit of the fugitives, fending at the fame 
time for the two friends, whom with many 
commendations of their behaviour, in not going 
aw^ay with the reft, he fet at liberty. Deme¬ 
trius, however, not content with fuch a difniif- 
fion, (aid he thought it would bo an aifront 
on them to receive their pardon thus as a favour 
or reward, he folicited the judge, therefore, for 
a public trial, who granted it; and finding, on 
examination, that they were innocent, let them 
go, not without his praife and admiration, 
efpccially of Demetrius, whom he prefented 
with twenty thouland drachmas, out of his 
own private fortune, giving at the fame time 
half as much to Antiphilus, to make them 
amends for the punifhment which they had 
unjuftly fuffered. Antiphilus is now living in 
.Rgypi : Demeirius gave away all his fortune 
to Ai/tiphilus, and retired amongfl the Brach- 
mans in India, faying, before his departure, 
thai he hoped his friend would forgive his leav¬ 
ing him, that, “ as for hiinfelf, he, who was 
* Tivnf)’, tr’e.] About fix hmulled pounds. 

M 4 content 
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content with a little, could not want riches; 
and on the other hand, he, whofe circumftances 
were perfed:ly eafy, could not ftand in need of a 
friend.’* 

Such, Toxaris, are our Grecian friends. \Vc 
are apt, you fay, to dwell too long upon things, 
I would othcrwife have repeated to you what 
Demetrius faid upon the trial, pleading not for 
himfelf, but his friend, with tears and fu])pli- 
cations taking all the blame, in order tg.actpiit 
him, till, at length, Syrus, whipped into con- 
feflion, acknowlcged the ciimc, and acquitted 
them both, 

Thefc few indances, out of many, being the 
firft that occurred to my meinoiy, I have pro¬ 
duced of good and faithful friends ; I di'all now 
take my leave, and give the eaulc- into your 
hands. Your part is now to begin; take care 
that your Sc\ thians arc better than my Greeks ; 
if you expedf to preferve your light hand, you 
muft excit all your fkill, as it would be truly 
lidicuk’Us for vou, who have fo learnedly ha¬ 
rangued for Pylades and (>)rel]es, to prove a bad 
orator in the defence of your ow'n country.' 

TOXARIS. 

It is very kind in you, Mneri]'j)us, to give 
me this warning, as if your own tongue was 

* Tonguc.'\ Alluding to their firft argument, 

not 
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not in juft as much danger in cafe I fucceed. I 
fliall begin, however, immediately, without af- 
fe<fting all that pomp of eloquence, which you 
have been fo lavifli of, and which would but ill 
become a Scythian, cfpccially where fadts will 
fpeak better than words. I fhall not, like you, 
extol a man for marrying an ugly woman with¬ 
out a fortune, or giving two talents to his 
friend’s daughter ; no, nor for going to prifon 
of his»own accord, when he knew he fhould 
foon be let out again ; thefe are poor inftances; 
nor do I fee anything fo great or magnanimous 
in them. I fliall tell you of wars waged, 
ilaughtcrs made, and deaths fuffered for friends, 
fuch as will make )our examples look like 
mere trifles in ct)mparifon with mine. The 
little things, however, which you have produc¬ 
ed, are fuitable enough to your country : you, 
who live always in peace, meet with no fig- 
nal occafions of fhewing friendfliip; in fine 
weather the pilot’s excellency is not feen : the 
tempe rt only proves his Ikill and condueft. With 
us, jttjere is perpetual war; we are always in¬ 
vading, or invaded; for ever ikirmilhing in 
defence of our paftures, or our prey : here is 
room for fricndlhip, and thofe which we con¬ 
tract arc ever firm and iafling, as holding them 

to 
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to be the moft invincible arrows we can make 
ufe of. 

But I will firft tell you how wc choofc our 
friends: not at our drinking matches, as you 
do, nor becaufe any one was brought up with 
us, or is our neighbour: but if we fee a man 
brave, generous, and fit for great and no'bie ac¬ 
tions, to him we all fly with fpeed, and, as you 
do by your women, whom you wifh to marrv, 
court and folicit him, endeavouring, by all the 
means in our power, to make ourfclves worthy 
of his affedlion. The happy chofen friends 
enter into a folemn oath and covenant, that 
they will live with, and, if occafion calls, die 
for each other : and thus it is performed"; each 
cuts his Anger, and drops the blood into a 
bowl; they then dip the points of their fwords 
in the blood, and both drink together of it, 
after which nothing can diiTolvc the bond. 
Three may be admitted, but never more: for 
he who has many friends is, in our opinion, like 
a common harlot; nor do wc think that friend- 
fhip can ever be firm which is divided«irito fo 
many channels. 

I will begin then with Dandamis, and the 
relation of an event which happened but very 

lately. 
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lately. Dandamis, in the war with the Sauro- 
inatians, his friend Amizoces being taken prU 
foner.—But firft, for our ufual oath, according 
to agreement: by the wind then, and by this 
falchion, here I fwcar, to tell thee nought but 
truth concerning our Scythian friends. 

MNESIPPUS. 

I did not want any oath at all from you: 
you were right, however, not to fwear by any 
of the gods. 

T O X A R I S. 

Do not you call thefe gods ? Are not life 
and death of the greatefi: confequence to man¬ 
kind .? When, therefore, we fwear by thefe, do 
we not, in elfed-, fwcar by them ? feeing that 
air is the caufe of life, and the fvvord the in- 
flrument of death. 

I 

MNESIPPUS. 

For the fime rcafon you may make gods of 
arrows, fpears, ropes, hemlock, and many other 
things ; lor death is a divinity of various 
powers, and numerous arc the paths that lead 
us to him. 

* 7/>r The Scythian’s oath, though a ferlous 

matter to him, has lomcthing, it mull: be contefleJ, rather 
comical in it; and Lucian, who never milTes an opportu¬ 
nity ot this kind, has accordingly endeavoured to throw it 
into ridicule. 


T O X- 
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I’hls is only wrangling, on puipofe to intcr- 
rii])t me. 

M N ]i S [ ]' P U S. 

I Jo not know bin it may : come, I will do 
fo no more, go on wirh )'oi]r Jilcouric as if I 
was not heie, for I alluie you 1 fhall fay nothing. 

T 0 X A R 1 S. 

Four days after Dandamis and Aniizoces had 
tafted the boul of fricnelfhip, the Saiiroma- 
tians invaded our kingdom, with ten thoufand 
horfe, and three thoufand three hundred foot; 
as they caint; unexpectedly upon us, we were 
foon routed, and put to llight; many of our 
foldiers were killed, and many taken prisoners, 
all, indecil, who could nor make their'efcaix; 
by fwimming over to the other fide of the river, 
where half our army and part o( the carriages 
were polled ; for, our generals, I know not whv, 
had thought proper to cncam]) them on both 
banks of the Tanais. They rook a great deal 
of fpoil, plundered our rents, feized on our car¬ 
riages, with the drivers, and ravdhed our v\'o- 
mcn before our eyes, whilft all we could do 
was to lament our misfortunes. 

Amizoces, being amongft the reft taken pri- 
foncr, and bound in chains, called loudly on 
his friend, reminding him of the folemn bond, 

and 
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and the bloody bowl : Dandamis heard his 
cries, and immediately leaped into the river, 
and fwam towards the enemy; the Sauroma- 
tians obferving, levelled their arrows at him ; 
when he cried out, Ziris ! this, it'any one re¬ 
peats, he is never llain, as they conclude he 
comes to redeem a captive : he was accordingly 
carried to the general, and demanded the relti- 
tution of his friend; they fgnificd to him that 
a very large ranfom would be expected, if they 
let him go : upon which Dandamis faid, 
“ Every thing which I had you have already 
taken from me, if, naked and deftitutc as 1 
am, tl^crc is aught which you will accept, com¬ 
mand, .and I obey; take me indcad of him, 
and do what you will with me.” We want 
not, re])licd one of them, )'our entire perfon, 
efpcci;\lly as you came a fuj^pliant, but muft 
have a j)art, if }ou would redeem your friend.” 

What part, faid Dandamis do you require ?** 
they inf lied on his ey<.s, wlileh were imme- 
diateiy taken Irom hint ; and lie i!nn look his 
trieirt!^ leaned on, ant! Ivvain over w irh liini fafe 
to our caiiq). 

d’his action fn animated and encouraged our 
troops, that rljcy no long, r cc'niidered them- 
felvt s as vaiKjuUhed, when rncy i iw that the 
orcaieH of human MeOi’ cs :v: i.-i lakcn from 

them, 
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them> but that there ftill remained in Scythia a 
noble mind, and the confidence of difintcrefted 
friendlhip : nor did it fail to aftonilh and terrify 
our enemies, when they refledled what kind of 
men they had to contend with hereafter, and 
how they would fight when prepared, though 
tvhen thus taken at unawares, they had foeafily 
fubdued them; the very next night, therefore, 
leaving a great quantity of their cattle, and fet- 
ting fire to the carriages, they retreated. Ami- 
zoces could not bear the thought of enjoying 
his fight, whilft Dandamis was deprived of it, 
but put out his own eyes; and they now fit to¬ 
gether, are maintained at the public expence, 
and held in the higheft efleem and veneration 
by every Scythian. 

Can you, Mnefippus, produce any thing equal 
to this ? no, not if you were to bring ten more, 
befides your other five, and without fwearing to 
the truth of them. I have told you nothing 
but the plain naked fadt. If you had related 
the ftory, 1 know how you would have gmbcl- 
lilhed it, and told us what Dandamis faid in his 
petition, how he was blinded, what he fpokeon 
the occafion, how he got back, and with what 
applaufc he was received, with other things which 
you Grecians fo well know how to flourifli on* 

Now 
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Now attend to another inftance no Icfs wor¬ 
thy of admiration. Belittas, a near relation of 
that Amyzoces, faw his friend Bafthes, as they 
were hunting together, dragged off his horfe 
by a lion, who had feized him by the head^ 
and was going to tear him in pieces with his 
claws, when leaping down, he ruflicd upon the 
beaft, put his fingers within his teeth, and en¬ 
deavoured, but in vain, to fave Bafthes from 
his devouring jaws; the lion then leaving his 
firft prey juft expiring, turned upon Belittas, 
and, with a grafp, killed him alfo, after having 
received a mortal wound from Belittas’s fword ; 
fo that they all three periftied together. We 
buried them near to each other, raifing on one 
fide of the path a monument, with an effigies 
of the two friends, and on the other, that of 
the lion. 

I will now relate to you a third, concerning 
the friendftiip of Macentes Lonchates, and Ar- 
facomas. The latter of thefc being fent on an 
embalfy to Leucanor, a fovereign in the Bof- 
phorus, to demand the tribute which had been 
diic'ro us from thence, three months, fell deeply 
in love with his dauo;hicr Mazica, ‘a tall and be- 
autiful virgin. The bufinefs he went upon was 
now finifhed, the king had given his anfwer, 
and the fcult was prepared for his departure. It 


13 
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is a cuftom in the Bofphorus for fuitors to de¬ 
mand their virgins in marriage at their public 
feftivals; and it fo happened, that at this time, 
there were many of them who came in purfuit 
of Mazsea, kings and the fons of kings ; 
amongft whom were Tigrapates, king of the 
Lazi, Adyrmachus, prince of Machlyna, with 
feveral others. Thofe who come on this oc- 
cafion, firft fup peaceably together, and when 
the feaft is over, each takes a cup, fprinkles the 
wine on the table, declares himfelf a fuitor to 
the virgin, and fupports his pretenfions with re¬ 
gard to power, rank, and fortune. After many, 
in compliance with this cuftom, had laid in 
their claim, and boaftcd^of kingdoms and-trea- 
fures in their pofleffion, Arfacomas, laft V)f all, 
ftepped forth, and taking the cup, did not, like 
the red, make a libation, (for we never pour 
out the wine, as thinking it an affront to the 
deity,) drank up the whole at one draught, 
and thus fpake ; Give me, O king, thy 
daughter Mazaea to wife, for I have greater 
riches and poffefllons by far than either of thcfe.” 
Leucanor, who well knew that ArfacomaS was 
poor, and of no rank in Scythia, feemed afto- 
nifhed, and laid, “ How many herds and wag¬ 
gons may you be poffeffed of? for thefe, I 
know, are your riches/’ “ I have neither; .re¬ 
plied 
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^)Hed Arfacomas, but I have two good and wor¬ 
thy friends, fuch as no Scythian can boaft of 
befides me,” They laughed at him for this 
fpeech, as if he had been mad or drunk; and 
the next day, Adyrmachus being preferred to 
all the reft, prepared to carry off the bride in¬ 
to his own country. 

No fooner was Arfacomas returned home, 
than he acquainted his two friends how con- 
temptuoufty he had been treated at the feaft, 
and laughed at on account of his poverty ; 
“ and when, faid he, I told them how rich I 
was in having fuch friends as you, fo much 
more valuable than all their treafures, the king 
defpifed, and derided you alfo, and gave his 
daughter, to Adyrmachus, becaufe he had ten 
golden veflels, and four-fcore waggons, and 
many flocks and herds, preferring cattle, trifl¬ 
ing cups, and heavy carriages, to men of ho¬ 
nour and virtue. I am doubly injured, my 
friends, for I love Mazasa, and am not a little 
hint befides, by an affront lb publicly given; 
nor do 1 think you have been better treated 
than n/yfelf: the ignominy reaches to you alfo, 
for, from the moment we entered into the 
great bond of fricndfliip, we are one, we muft 
all rejoice in the fame good, and be aftlidted by 
the fame calamity.” “ Not thus far alone, fub- 

VoL. Ill, N joined 
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joined Lonchates, but each of us receives, and 
muft feel the whole injury which you have fuf- 
fered.” " What then, faid Macentes, is to be 
done on this occafion “ The bufinefs, replied 
Lonchates, muft be divided between us ; I pro- 
mife, on my part, to bring Arfacomas the head 
of Leucanor; be it your tafk to fecure the bride 
for him: be it fo, and do you, fays he, Arfaco¬ 
mas, in the mean time, remain here; and, as we 
muft expedt a fpeedy war, prepare arnjs, horfes, 
and men for it; you are a good man, and we 
have many fervants and dependents; numbers, 
therefore, I doubt not, will join your caufe, ef- 
pecially if you fit on the bull's hide.” The 
thing was immediately agreed on, Lonchates fet 
out for the Bofphorus, and Macentes for Mach- 
lina, on horfe-back, whilft Arfacomas fta 5 ^cd at 
home to arm the forces; at length he fat on the 
hide. 

The cuftom of fitting on the hide is as fol¬ 
lows : if any man is highly injured by another, 
and is unable to revenge himfelf, he facrificcs 

an ox, cuts up the flelh, and drefles it, then 

• * 

fpreading the /kin on the ground, fits down on 
it with his hands jilaced behind his back, as If 
chained at the arm : this, with us, is look- 

upon as the ftiongeft mode of fupplication. 
Whoever ]deafcs then comes, takes a part of the ; 
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flefli, and placing his right foot on the hide, 
makes a folemn promife to aflift him to the ut- 
moft of his abilities : one to raife five horfemcii 
with pay and provender, or fo many foot ready 
armed, fome ten, and others more, according to 
their rank and fortune, and the pooreft offers 
his own fervice. A prodigious multitude is 
fometimes thus aflembled on the hide, and thefe 
armies arc generally firm and invincible, being 
all bound by oath; for, to Hand upon the hide, 
is always confidered as the moft folemn obli¬ 
gation. In this bufinefs Arfacomas was now 
deeply engaged, and had got together about five 
thoufand horfe, and of light-armed, and other 
foot, near twenty thoufand. 

In the mean time, Lonchates made the befl 
of his way privately into Bofphorus, and being 
introduced to the king, who was then bufied 
in fomc affairs of the flare, told him, that he 
was juft arrived with a commiffion from the 
commonwealth of Scythia, and had, withal, 
fomc matters of importance to communicate to 
him in fecret. Being defired by the king im¬ 
mediately to acquaint him with them; The 
Scythians, faid he, with regard to the former 
part of my embaffy, do, by me, require and in- 
fift, that your fhepherds will not wander over 
into their fields, but keep within the Trachon ; 

N 2 they 
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they likewife alTure you, that the robbers whom 
you complain of for making incurfions into 
your territories, are not authorifed by the pub¬ 
lic, and if you feize any of them, you may 
punifh them as they deferve : this they requeft- 
ed might be made known to you. I muft 
now, moreover, acquaint you, that Arfacomas, 
who lately came here on an embafly, is now 
railing a great army againft you; incenfcd, I 
believe, at the repulfe he met with/ when he 
afked your daughter in marriage. For thefe 
feven days paft, he hath fat on the hide, and 
has already collcd:ed together no inconfiderablc 
number of forces.” I have heard, replied 
Leucanor, of forces raifed on the hide, but did 
not know before, that they were deligned 
againfl: me, or that Arfacomas was to be their 
general.” “ Againll: you, and you alone, re¬ 
joined Lonchates, the whole expedition is point¬ 
ed : but, between ourfelves, Arfacomas is my 
avowed enemy, he cannot bear to fee me prefer¬ 
red before him by the elders of Scythia, and 
in every thing to be accounted fuperi(jr,to him. 

If, therefore, you will promife to give me your 
other daughter Barcetis, (and you will find me 
not unworthy of her,) I ^dll undertake, in a 
very Ihort time, to bring you the head of Ar- / 
facomas.'^ “ You fhall have her,” replied | 

Lcuca- 
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Leucanor, who well knew the caufe of Arfa- 
comas^s refentment, and was, befides, greatly 
alarmed, as he always ftood in fear of a Scy¬ 
thian army. “ Swear then, faid he, Lonchates, 
that you will Hand by this agreement, and never 
deny what you have now promifcd.” The king, 
lifting up his hands to heaven, was about to ra¬ 
tify it by an oath, when Lonchates interrupting 
him, faid, “ Not here, O king, left any ob- 
ferving i\s, ftiould fufpedl the caufe; let us re¬ 
tire to the temple of Mars, Ihut the doors after 
us, and fwear in fecret; for, if Arfaconias 
ftiould be apprifed of this, he will certainly de¬ 
ft roy me before the battle, and he has already 
got a powerful guard to defend him.” “ Let 
us then go in, replied the king: do you re¬ 
treat, and let none follow without my com¬ 
mand.” This faid, the guards retired, and 
they went together into the temple*, when, 

* Lonchates with one hand drawing his fword, 
and with the other ftopping the mouth of Leu¬ 
canor, left he ftiould cry out, plunged it into 

his bread, then cutting off his head, hid it un¬ 
der 

* Lonchates^'] Lonchates and Macentes might, according 
to Lucian’s account, be very good and determined friendji, 
but they were certainly very bad men, breaking through 
all law's human and divine, that they might fulhl their pro- 
mi fe. To lay the truth, after all the romantic ftories 
which our author has produced in favour of hia Scythian 

N 3 heroes. 
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der his garment, and as he came out of the 
temple, pretended to be talking with him, and 
.as if he had been fent on fonie errand, and was 
to return thither. He then immediately got 
back to the place where he had left his horfe 
tied, and mounting him, rode oft' with all fpeed 
to Scythia. The Bofphorians, who were for a 
long time ignorant of the affair, never purfued 
him; and when they came to the knovviege of 
it, were employed in difputes concerning the 
fuccejfiiont 

Thus did Tonchates fulfil his promife of 
bringing with him the head of Leucanor. Ma- 
centes, who in the courfe of his journey had 
been acquainted with what happened in Bof- 
phorus, came to Machylia, and having firft in¬ 
formed Adyrmachus of the death of Leucanor, 
thus addrefled him, The city (faid he), look 
on the king’s fon-in-law as heir to the throne; 
you ftiould hafte, therefore, to fettle a diftradt- 
ed ftate, and take polTeflion of the kingdom; 
let your wife follow you in the chariot, for the 
fight of the king’s daughter will conejikte the 
^ffedfions of the people. I ani myfelf an Ala- 

heroes, we can only gather from them, that amongft thefe 
illuilrlous favages, friendfliip was at that time, a^ charity is 
at prefent amongft us, the favourite and fafhionable per- 
fe£lion; and that they found it no very diflicult talk to 
prafftifti ope virtue at the expcnce of all the reft. 


man, 
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nian, and related to her by the mother’s fiSe ; 
for Maftira, whom Leucanor married, was of 
om* family : I come from her brothers, who 
are now in Alania, and who requeft you to make 
all poliible hade to Bofphorus, left the empire 
Ihould devolve to Eubiotus, a baftard brother of 
Lcucanor’s, a friend to the Scythians, and our 
avowed enemy.” Macentes, who faid this, had 
greatly the refemblance of an Alanian, their 
arms, indeed, and language are the fame with 
ours, and there is only this difference, that the 
Scythians wear longer hair, and he had taken off 
juft fo much as would make him more like ©ne 
of them : they, therefore, gave full credit to 
what he had faid, and he palled for a near re¬ 
lation o’f Maftira and Mazaca. “ And now, con¬ 
tinued he, Adyrmachus, 1 will either accom¬ 
pany you to Boiphorus, or ftay here behind, 
and condudt the bride. As you are a relation, 
replied Adyrmachus, you had better remain, 
and come along with her; if you go with me 
you will only add to a number of attendants, 
but if you ftay to accompany her, your prefence 
will fii[>ply the place of many: it was accord¬ 
ingly thus determined, Adyrmachus fet for¬ 
ward, leaving Mazsea, who was yet a virgin, 
to the care of Macentes: he put her for that day 
into a carriage, but as foon as night came on, 

N 4 he 
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he placed her on his own horfe (having taken 
care to have another to follow him), then 
mounted himfelf on the fame faddJe withr her, 
and, inftead of going on towards Mzeotis, turn¬ 
ed afide to the Mediterranean, keeping the Mi- 
trsean mountains on his right hand, and refting 
his beautiful charge at proper intervals, reached 
Scythia with her on the third day. His horfe, 
at the end of the journey, after {landing a few 
minutes, fell down and died. Macenttes deli¬ 
vered Mazjea into the hands of Arfecomas; 
there, faid he, take her, I have performed my 
promife. The lover, llruck beyond meafure 
with a light fo unexpedled, and pouring forth 
his thanks in great abundance, Ceafe, faid 
Macentes, thus to treat me as a perfon diffe¬ 
rent from thyfelf; to return thanks to me for 
this, is as if my ^ right hand were to thank the 
left for healing it when wounded, or ftroaking 
it when in pain ; how^ridiculous were it to fup- 
pofe that, united as our members arc, one 
limb performed any thing extraordinary, when 
it contributed to the ufe and advantage^of the 
whole body ! feeing it adled for its own good, 

* Right hand.^ According to the old age, wwrti, 

the fentiment here is noble and natural, the image made 
ufe of puts us in mind of Shakfpeare’s Lear. 


as 
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as being itfelf a part of that which received the 
benefit.*’ 

Thus fpoke Macentes to his friend Arfaco- 
mas; in the mean time Adyrmachus, apprized 
of the deceit pradtifed on him; proceeded not 
on his journey to Bofphorus, for Eubiotus, be¬ 
ing called in by the Sauromatians, with whom 
he had formerly lived, fucceeded to* the em¬ 
pire : he returned, therefore to his own country, 
and hiving got together a large army, made 
an irruption through the mountains into Scy¬ 
thia : Eubiotus alfo, not long after, invaded 
us, bringing all his Grecians, together with 
the Alani, and Sauromates, making about twen¬ 
ty tho’ufand •, the forces of Eubiotus and Adyr¬ 
machus united, formed together an army, of 
not lefs than ninety thoufand men, a third part 
of which were archers, who fought on horfe- 
back. We, for I was myfelf at that battle, fur- 
nifliing a hundred horfc at my own cxpence, 
having collcdted about thirty thoufand forces, 
made head againft them under Arfacomas,; 
and’Vihen we faw them advancing, fent out a 
party of our horfe to attack them. The battle 
was hardly fought for a long time, till in the 
end our troops began to give way ; our pha¬ 
lanx was broken, and the whole Scythian army 
cut, as it were, into two parts ; one of which, 

partly 
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•partly fubdued, faved themfclves by a retreat, 
and the Alani did not choofe to purfue them; 
the other, which was the fmallcr divifion, was 
foon inclofed, and totally furrounded by the 
Alani and the Machlinians, who, by their darts 
and arrows, made great (laughter amongft us. 
Thus locked in on every fide, we were in the 
^reatcft diftrefs, and many laid down their 
arms. Amongft thefe unfortunate vidlirns, were 
Lonchates and Macentes, who, expofin^ them- 
felves bravely to every danger, were both wound¬ 
ed, Lonchates in the thigh, and Macentes in 
the (boulder with a fpear, and likewife on the 
head by a battle-ax; which being perceived 
by Arfacomas, who was then with us, arid who 
could not bear the thought of deferting his 
friends, he fet fpurs to his hone, and brandilh- 
ing his fword, rode fo furioufty through the ene¬ 
mies ranks, that the Machlinians, unable to re¬ 
lift his impetuofity, gave way, and let him pafs 
quite up to them. He recovered the wounded 
heroes, and exhorting them to join him, rulhc d 
upon Adyrmachus, and with one blow .of his 
fword, clave him in two. On the death of their 
leader, the foldiers foon turned their backs and 
fled; as did, in a little time after, both the 
Alani and the Grecians. Thus were wc once 
mole-tidorious, purfuing and killing numbers, 

till 
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till night coming on, put an end to the flaugh* 
ter. The next day we received ambafladora* 
from them with term* of peace; the people 
of Bofphorus fubmitted to pay us double tri¬ 
bute, the Machlinians offered hoftages, and the 
Alani, to make us amends for this invalion, 
promifed to reduce the Sindians, who had long 
held out againft us, to obedience. On thefc 
conditions we were prevailed on, in compliance 
with •the opinion of Arfacomas and Lonchates, 
who tranfadted the whole affair, to make peace 
with them. Such things, Mnefippus, will Scy¬ 
thians dare to do for their friends. 

MNESIPPUS. 

A luoft tragical ftory indeed, Toxaris, and 
bordering on the fabulous. The wind and 
fword youfwore by, will pardon me, if I really 
think thofc not much to blame, who fhould 
not believe it. 

TOXARIS. 

I wifh, my noble friend, your credulity does 
not proceed from envy. Your want of faith, 
how'cver, fhall not prevent my producing fome 
more adfions of the fame kind, which I know 
to have been done by Scythians. 

MNESIPPUS. 

I befcech you then, my good man, not to 
be tedious, and long-winded in your difeourfe, 

that 
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that you would not carry me up and down from 
Scythia to Machlyia, to Bofphorus, and back 
again^ to wear out my patience. 

T O X A R I S, 

. You are the legiflator, and mu ft be obey’d 
in every thing, I fhall, therefore, be as ftiort as 
poffible in what I fay, and not tire your ears 
with my travels for the future. 

You fhall hear what a friend did for me, 
whofe name is Sifinnes. When in fearth of 
Grecian literature, I left rny own country to 
go to Athens, I went by fea to Amaftris, this 
city being in my way, and conveniently fituated 
for thofe who come from Scythia, and not far 
from Carambis. Sifinnes, who had been my 
companion from a child, accompanied me thi¬ 
ther. We immediately looked out for a lodg¬ 
ing near the harbour, and removing our bundles 
to it out of the fhip, without fufpe< 5 ling any mif- 
chief, left them there, and went to the market¬ 
place. In the mean time, fome thieves broke 
open our trunks, and ftole out every thing we 
had, not leaving fo much as would fcrve.us 
even for one day. When we came back, and 
heard what had ha'ppened, we knew not what 
to do; publicly to accufe the neighbours, who 
were very numerous, or the mafter of the houfc, 
we did not think advifeable; to give it out 

that 
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that we were robbed of fourfcore DariufTe^, a 
quantity-of cloaths, bedding, and other things, 
would only have made us appear to the popu¬ 
lace as cheats and impoftors. Thus ftripped 
of every thing in a ftrange country, we were 
much at a lofs* how to adt: for my own part, 
1 was rather for making an end of ourfelves at 
once, than fubmitting to any thing mean or 
bafe for a fubfiftence; but Sifinnes begged I 
wouJd, on no account, do any fuch thing; and 
endeavoured to confole me, by faying, Be had 
thought on a method to procure victuals for us* 
He hired himfelf as a porter, to carry wood 
from the harbour, and with the money bought 
us fo^ne provifion. Next morning, as he was 
walking in the forum, he faw a proceflion of 
well-made, noble, youths; thefe, he under- 
ftood, were to fight as gladiators for a confi- 
derable fum of money in three days after. As 
foon as he had learned this, he came to me, and 
faid, “ Toxaris, no longer complain of being 
poor, for in three days time I will make you 
rich^’* During the interval, wc made what 
fliift wc could to live, and the appointed time 
for this fpedtacle now approaching, we reforted 
to it. He had led me there, indeed, as to a 
Grecian fight, which had fomething new and 
extraordinary in it. We fat down in the theatre, 

and 
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and firft faw feveral wild beafts hunted by dog«, 
wounded with fpears, and then fet on to fight 
with fome meni who we fuppofed were male¬ 
factors : the gladiators then came on the ftage, 
and the crier bringing on a tall lufty youth, 
proclaimed, that if any man would fight with 
him, he fhould come forth, and as a reward, he 
ihould receive ten thoufand drachmas. Upon 
this, Sifinnes got up, and leaping into the 
middle of the theatre, declared himfelf 'ready 
to fig^ht, demanded the arms, and receiving the 
money, brought it to me; Toxaris, faid he, 
if I conquer, we fhall have enough to live on, 
and will go away together; if I fall, you will 
bury me, and return to Scythia.” Hq then 
took the arms, and put on every thing but the 
helmet, choofing to fight with his head bare. 
At the firft onfet he was dreadfully wounded, 
having his knee cut with a hooked fword, and 
bleeding plentifully. I perceived it, and was 
almoft dead with fear. He rulhed, however, 
on his adverfary, whom he obferved coming on 
with great impetuofity, and ftruck him op .the 
bread with fuch force, that he fell down at his 
feet, Sifinnes was, himfelf, fo weak with the 
wound he had received, that he almoft fainted 
as he ftood over his dead foe, and feemed juft 
expiring. I ran to, raifed up, and comforted 

him; 
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hitli; as foon as he was declared conqueror^ 1 
took him in my arms^ and carried him homt 
with me. By degrees, with great care, he at 
length recovered, and is now in Scythia; hav* 
ing married my lifter, though he is ftill lame 
of the wound. 

This, Mnelippus, was not done in Alania, or 
amongft the Machlinians, fo that it doth not 
ftand in need of witnefles, nor can the truth of 
it be called in queftion; as there are many 
Amallrians now alive, who remember the com¬ 
bat of Silinnes. 

I will now give you for my fifth inftance the 
ftory of Abanchas, and then I have done. This 
man came fome time ago into a city of the Bo- 
ryfth«nes, with a wife whom he was extremely 
fond of, and two children, one a boy then at 
the bread, the other a girl about feven years of 
age.' He was accompanied by his old friend 
Gyndanes, who was lame from a wound in his 
thigh that he received in refifting fome robbers 
on their journey, and which was fo painful, 
that he was not able to ftand. Jt happened, 
thiir^they were lodged at the upper part of the 
houfe, and in the middle of the night, whilft 
they were all afleep, a great fire broke out, and 
the whole houfe was furrounded by the flames. 
Abanchas being awakened, left his children 

who 
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who were crying round him, and pufliing awiy 
his wife who had laid hold of him, advifed her 
to fhift as well as Ihe could for herfelf ; and 
taking his friend on his Ihoulders, made the bed 
of his way out, efcaping at that part of the 
building, where the fire was lead fierce : the 
woman followed with the infant in her arms, 
and the girl after her : half-burned herfelf, 
die let the boy fall, and, together with the girl, 
with great difficulty got through the flames, at 
the peril of her life. When Abancha^ was 
afterwards reproached for leaving his • wife and 
children, and carrying out Gyndanes, “ I may 
eafily get more children, faid he, and it is un¬ 
certain whether thofe I had would turn out good 
or bad, but Ifhould not eafily find fuch ai^other 
friend as Gyndanes. 

I have now, Mnefippus, out of many ex¬ 
amples which I could have produced, feledled 
five only ; it is now time to decide whether my 
hand or your tongue is to be cut off. Who 
lhall determine this point ? 

* Wife and children^ This ftory, it muft be acknow- 
legcd, though it may redound to the honour of Ab^achas, 
with regard to the delicacy of his friendfhip, gives ui but 
a very moderate idea of bis conjugal afiei^ion; nor does it, 
indeed, pay any great compliment to the ladies, who will 
>be pleafed, however, to remember, that this was a Scy¬ 
thian, and not an English huibaiid. 
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Nobody ; for we never fixed on any arbitra¬ 
tor. What are we to do then ? lince at prefent 
we have only aimed our darts at random^ and 
at no particular mark, let us clioofe an umpire, 
and produce other examples before him; then 
the vanquifhed muft fuffer, and I muft lofe 
my tongue, or you your hand. But if, after 
all, this appears rather favage and uncourteous, 
fince )^ou on your part feem to have the higheft 
opinion of true fi iendfhip, and 1 on mine hold 
nothing to be more great and noble; why * 
fliould we nor, ourfelvcs, agree froni this mo¬ 
ment to be friends, and to continue fo : thvis 
fhall we .both remain concpierors, both enjoying 
the greased rewards ; in Head of one tongue, 
and one hand, thus fhall each of us poflefs two, 
four eyes, four feet, and every thing double. 
The painters, we know, repreient Geryon, as 
a man with three heads, and fix hands; what 
was this, but three friends acting always to¬ 
gether, and joined in one ! 

T O X A R I S. 

You*fay right, and it fhall be fo. 

M N E S I P P U S. 

We want no fword, my Toxaris, fo con- 


* S'lvortL'] Alluding to the method mentioned by Tox¬ 
aris, of contrading fricndftiips. 
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firm this friendfhip; our tafle for the fame 
pleafures, and this our conteft, will bind it falter 
than the bloody cup you drank of; the heart 
and not the oath mult ratify it. 

T O X A R I S. 

I approve your fentiments; henceforth, there¬ 
fore, be we friends, and guefts, whilft I re¬ 
main in Greece, and when you come to Scy¬ 
thia. 

MNESIPPUS. 

And know, I would not grudge Co take a 
much longer journey, were I fure to find fuch 
friends as you have defcribcd to me. 


T H K 



THE 


ASS. 

Lucian’s Afs bas^ te do him a good deal 

of Mirib and Entertainment about him^ buty as 
it is the Nature of the Beafi to be fometimes lewd 
and JkittiJh, I was obliged (to ufe bis own 
Fhrafe)y to dock him a littley before he could be 
propMy introduced to modeft Compare* Curtailedy 
howevery as he is^ the Reader will find him no 
difagreeable Companion, The Golden Aft of 
Apuleins, fpun out to an immoderate Letigthy 
is apparently founded on the Idea of this Meta- 
morphojisy zvhich has likezvife fuggefled a Number 
of Adventures of the hke Nature to feveral modern 
Writers, 

N ot many years ago I had ocqalion to go 
into Thefl'aly, to fettle fome acounts of 
my father's with a perfon who lived there. I 
had a horfe to carry my baggage, and one fer- 
vant.to attend me; in this manner we jogged 
on, and, as if happened, met with fome people 
going to Hypata, whom we joined company 
with ; and after a long journey, through a very 
difagreeable road, got very near to the city, 
when I alked our companions, who were natives 

O 2 of 
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of Theffaly, whether they were acquainted with 
one Hipparchus, who lived there, as I had let¬ 
ters of recommendation to him, and was to 
lodge in his houfc: they faid they knew him 
very well, told me whereabouts he lived, that 
he was very rich, and had nobody with him but 
a wife, and one fervant maid; for he was ex¬ 
tremely covetous. When we came into the 
city, they directed me to his habitation, where 
I found a little garden, and a tolerable*'looking 
houfe : my fellow-travellers took their leave, 
and I knocked at the door; after making me 
wait fome time, a gipl came out; I alked whe¬ 
ther Hipparchus was within ; “ Yes, faid flic; 

« 

who are you, and what do you want wii,h hini 
I have letters, replied I, from Dccrianus, the 
Sophid.” “ Stay heie, faid fhe, till I come 
back;” and fhut the door upon me : ilie re¬ 
turned, however, in a Ihort time, and defired 
me to walk in. I did fo, falutcd Mi])])nrchus, 
and gave him my lerters : he and his wife wxrc 
juft fet down, on a very fmali couch, as if to 
fupper, though I ohferved there was nothing 
upon the table : he read my letters. Dccria- 
nus, fays he, is one of the beft of Grecians, 
for thus fending his friends to me without cere¬ 
mony : you fee, Lucius, I have but a fmali 
houfe, it is big enough, however, to entertain 

a gueft, 
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a gueft, and your company, if you can put 
•up with it, will make it a great one. He then, 
calling the maid, “ Go, faid he, fhew my 
friend his bed-chamber, put his things into it, 
and then condudt him to the bath ; for he 
comes a great way, and muft be fatigued.** 
Palaeftra, upon this, immediately Ihewed me to 
my room: “ You, faid Ihe, muft fleep in this 
bed, I lhall make up a couch for your boy 
clofe to’you, and will get him a pillow ;** fay¬ 
ing this, Ihe led us to the bath, where we 
waftied ourfclves, and gave her fome money to 
get provender for our hrrfes. We then w^ent 
back into the houfe, where Hipparchus, em¬ 
bracing "me, deftred me to fit down by him: 
the fupper was by no means a fcanty one, and 
the w^inc fwcet and very old : after fupper we 
drank and chatted, and fpending the evening in 
a chearful and hofpitable manner, went to bed. 
The next day he alked me to what place I was 
going, and whether I meant to coutinue there. 

1 told him I was on my journey to Larifla, 
where I |)roporcd to ftay four or five days : this, 
however, was only a pretence, for I meant to 
remain where I was, in hopes of meeting fome 
woman /killed in the magic art, or feeing a man 

O 3 fly. 
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fly, or turned into flone, or, in fliort, fome mi¬ 
racle or other of that kind : with this view I tra- 
verfed the city, not knowing at the fame time 
how or where to enquire about it. I rambled 
round, notwithftanding, and, as I was going 
along, I obferved a woman, young, and, as I 
imagined, of good rank and condition, being, 
well drefled, and with feveral fervants after her. 
She came up to, and faluted me: I ijeturned 
the civility : flie then addrefl’ed herfelf to me, 
«« My name, faid flie, is Abraea, a particular 
friend of your mother’s, I love her children as 
dearly as my own ; why, my fon, would not you 
come and live with me ?” “ That, replied I, I 
Ihould be glad to do, but know not how I can 
leave my friend, whom I have no reafon to 
complain of; my heart, however, fliall be with 
you, though 1 cannot.” “ And where do you 
lodge?” faid flic. “With Hipparchus, faid I.” 
“ What, with that mifer!” “ Call him not fo, 

I beg you, faid I, my good mother, for to me 
he has behaved nobly, and with the givateft 
gencrolity, infomuch that I have more reafon 
to blame him for extravagance.” She fmiled, 
and laying hold of my hand, “ Beware, faid flie, 
of the Wife of Hipparchus ; flie is a great magi¬ 
cian, 
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cian> and withal cafta a wanton eye on every 
young man that comes in her way : if he does 
not behave as fte would wifh, Ihe makes ufe 
of her art to revenge herfelf on him: flie has 
turned fome into beads, and entirely made an 
end of others. You are a young man, my fon, 
and handfome enough to plcafe any woman^ and 
a dranger belides, who, in this country, is 
thought but flightly of.’' Hearing this, and 
finding that what I was in fearch of might be 
had at home, I paid no more attention to my 
mother’s friend; but as I returned back, enter¬ 
tained myfelf with thefe reflections, If thou 
art fo fond of fights, Lucius, why dod not thou 
procure them for thyfelf, and wifely think on 
fome fcheme for that pnrpofe ? Make up to the 
maid Paladra, keeping as far off as you can 

t 

from your friend’s wife ; if you can get poffcf- 
fion of her, you may eafily learn what you 
pleafe; fervants always know what their maders 
and midreffes do, cither good or bad; mind 
this, and go about it immediarely.” Thus par* 
lying with myfelf, I came into the houfe; nei¬ 
ther Hipparchus nor his wife were at home; 
Paliedra dood by the fire-fide, getting fupper 
ready for us. I took occafion from this to be¬ 
gin upon her. ‘‘ How charmingly, (aid I, my 

O 4 pretty 
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pretty Palaeftra, do thofe pretty * fingers of 
your's turn and tofs that hafh about; happy 
fhould I be to be fo handled by them/’ “ If 
you value your life, replied fhe, (for flie was a 
fmart and lovely wench), keep off, for I am 
full of fire and fmoke; if you do but touch me, 
I fhall burn you in fuch a manner, that the 
god of phyfic himfelf will not be able to heal 
your wound ; nobody can cure you but myfelf, 
and what is more extraordinary, I llia?l only 
increafe your diforder, and the pleafing remedy 
itfelf will always give you pain ; you will not 
eafily get over it, I allure you : you fmile, I 
perceive ; but I am a true f cooker of, men, 
that is to fay, I not only drefs and prepare fuch 
vile eatables as thefe, but that great creature, 
called man, I kill, and cut in pieces, aye, and 
devour him too, heart and all.” “ I find it fo, 
indeed, replied I, for even before I came near, 
you not only burned, but abfolutely threw me 
into the fire: the flames, though I did not fee 

them, have already confumed me; and yet I 

« 

t 

* Fingers, fe’r.] Here the afs, as I obferved in the ar¬ 
gument, is a little frifky ; J have, therefore, given him a 
fmall check, as the learned reader will fee by turning to the 
original. This being one ot the palfages where a free and 
modeft is rather better than a llrid and literal tranllation. 

Ctfoier,^ Greek, 


have 






have never done you any injury: cure me, by 
the gods I intreat you, cure me ! with that 
fweet bitter medicine which you talked of: I am 
flain already, flea and drefs me as you pleafe.'^ 
At this llie burft into a loud delightful laugh : 
fiom that moment Ihe was mine, and we agreed, 
that when fhe had put her her mafter and mif- 
trefs to bed, fhe fhould fteal up to my chamber. 
At length, Hipparchus returning home, we 
bathed) and went to fupper, talked, and drank 
plentifully ; I pretended drowfmefs, and re¬ 
tired, in hopes of feeing the charming Paljeflra, 
who kept her word with me, and made me fo 


happy. * ■S' v*.- ^ 

that 1 a'lmoft forgot my journey to Larifla, and 
the bufinefs which I came about; defirous, 
however, before we parted of getting fome in¬ 
telligence concerning this matter, “ My dear 
Pal^llra, faid I to her, cannot you fome day or 
other fhew me your miftrefs pradlifing her ma¬ 
gic, and transforming herfelf into fomerhing 
or otjier, for it is a fight which I much long 
for; or rather, if you know any tricks of this 
kind yourfclf, fhew me fome, and it will be 
the fame thing, as I may judge of one by the 
other: I make no doubt but you alfo arc ucll 
fkilled in the art, as I know, indeed, by ex- 
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perience, for never before did I call an eye of 
love on any woman, and they ufed to fay I was 
as hard as adamant, but you foon made a cap-* 
tive of me, and fubdued my very foul.** 
** Leave off your jokes, replied Palasftraj for 
where is the magic that can create love, that 
matter of every art ? No, by your dear felf I 
fwear, I know nothing of it; I am totally illite* 
rate, and my miftrefs is to the laft degree^ealous 
with regard to her art; if I have an opportu¬ 
nity, however, I will endeavour to fhew her to 
you whiltt; ttie is about fome transformation.*' 
This was accordingly agreed upon, and in a 
few days after fhe brought me word that her 
miftrefs intended very foon to turn herfelf into 
a bird, and fly off to her lover i Now then, 
faid I, is the time to fatisfy the longing of your 
poor petitioner.” Never fear,” replied Pa* 
Iseftra; and, accordingly, in the evening, fhe led 
me towards her miftrefs's bed-chamber, and 
bade me look through a crevice in the door, 
and fee what was going forward. There ^\d I 
behold a woman, who firft undreffed herfelf, 
and then putting two grains of incenfe into the 
flame of the lamp, repeated certain words, as 
if talking to it, after which fhe opened a large 
drawer, that had fevCral boxes in it, and out 

of 
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of one of them took fomething, what it was I 
could not tell, but it looked like an ointment: 
with this, beginning from her toe-nails, (he rub¬ 
bed hcrfelf all over, when immediately wings 
fpread thcmfelves out on each fide of her, her 
nofe grew hard and crooked, Ihe had every 
thing, in ftiort, all over her like a bird, and be¬ 
came a complete owl: as foon as Ihe faw her- 
fclf th'js feathered, file fet up a horrible fcreech, 
as thefe birds do, and flew out at the window. 
For my part, I looked upon it as a dream, and 
rubbed my eyes, not knowing whether I w^as 
afleep or awake, and when at length I found 
that it '\vas a real fadt, 1 begged Palseftra would 
let me have fome wings too, and, anointing 
me with fome of the fame ointment, permit me 
to fly a little: as I wanted much to try whe¬ 
ther, when I had quitted the ftiape of a man, 
1 fhould have the underftanding only of a bird. 
She took the firft opportunity, therefore, of 
opening the chamber door privately, and took 
oiuthp box: I undrelfed as faft as poflible, 
and anointed myfelf all over: when, lo, to my 
great mortification, I was not turned into a 
bird, but on a fiidden a tail lUick out behind 
nic, my fingers vaniflicd, and of all my nails 
only four remained, which were changed into 

hoofs; 
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hoofs; my hands and feet refembled thofe of a 
beaft, I had a large face, with long ears, and 
viewing myfelf all round, perceived that I was 
metamorphofed into an afs; my human voice 
was entirely gone, fo that I could no longer 
converfe with Palasftra, and all 1 could do was 
to ftrctch out my lips, look miferable, and as 
well as I could, accufed her for making an afs 
inftead of a bird of me. ‘‘ Wretch that I am, 
cried Ihe, beating herfelf with both her hands, 
what have I done! in ray hurry I miftook the 
box, for they were both alike, and miffed that 
which makes the wings; but be not uneafy, 
my dear, for this may be eafily remedied : if you 
only eatfome rofes, you may at any timetftiake 
off the beaft, and give me my lover again : but 
continue an afs, I befeech you, for this night 
only, and to-morrow morning, early, 1 will 
bring fome rofes, that fhall fet you right.” An 
afs, therefore, I remained to all intents and pur- 
pofes, faving that in fenfe and underftanding 1 
was (till a man, and the true Lucius, though 
dumb. , • 

Not a little difplcafed, therefore, at Palieftra 
for her miftake, I bit my lips in filencc, and 
made the beft of my way to the ftable, wheie 
my own horfe flood, and an afs belonging to 
Hipparchus ; as foon as they faw me come in, 

being 
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being afraid I fliould take part of their hay, 
they bent down their ears, and feemed deter¬ 
mined that their heels fliould revenge the caufe 
of their bellies, which I perceiving, got as far 
as I could from the manger, and laughed at 
them: though my laugh was nothing but a 
bray. I faid to myfelf, What a foolifli cu- 
riofity was this of mine ! if a wolf now, or fome 
other wild bead fliould break in, thoucyh I have 
done no harm, there would be an end of me.” 
Whilft I w'as making thefc refled:ions, little did 
I think of the misfortune that w^as juft coming 
upon me : for in the middle of the night, when 
all were filent and afleep, a dreadful noife was 
heard on the outfide of the wall, as if fomebody 
was breaking in ; and To it proved, for in a 
fliorc time there was a great gap in it, big 
enough for a man to enter at: fomebody foon 
came in, and another followed him, and then 
fevcral more, all armed with fwords. They had 
bound Hipparchus, Palieftra, and my fervant, 
in their beds, ranfxkcd the whole houfe, and 
were ,now carrying oft’ the money, cloaths, and 
furniture. \^Tien they had got it all together, 
iliey took me, the other afs, and the horfc, and 
putting on our pack-faddles, placed the bag¬ 
gage on our backs: with this heavy buirhen 
they drove us on, beating us with flicks through 

the 
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the mountains and by-paths, that they might 
not be difcovered. What became of the other 
beads I know not, but for myfelf, having no 
ihoes on, and not ufed to travel over ftiarp- 
. pointed rocks, and with fuch a weight, I was 
half-dead: often did I ftumble, though not 
fuffered to fall, as there was fomebody always 
behind me, with a good dick to keep me up. I 
tried often to cry out, ‘‘ O mader,” but could 
only bray : the O, indeed, came out, an*d made 
noife enough ; but Mafter would not follow : 
even for this I was handfomely cudgelled, for 
fear my braying fhould difeover them : ])crcciv - 
ing, therefore, that I could not cry out as 1 
ought, I determined to jog on in filence, and 
fave my carcafe. 

It was now day-light, and we had paflcd 
over feveral mountains : they had tied the 
bridle, however, over our mouths, that we might 
not lofe our time in feeding as we went along i 
an afs, therefore, I was obliged ftill to remain. 
About the middle of the day we were turned in¬ 
to a ftable, belonging to lome of their bi^ethren, 
fuch at leaft, by their behaviour, we imagined 
tliem to be, for they falutcd them, invited 
them to dinner, and ordered us fome barley : 
the reft of us fell to, but as I had never been 
ufed to raw barley, though I was almoft fa- 

miihcd, 
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miihed, I could not taAe it, but looked about 
me for fomething elfe, when, behind the liable, 
1 fpyed out a garden, with a good many fine 
herbs in it, and above them, fomething which I 
took for rofes; immediately, unobferved by the 
men who were employed within at dinner, I got 
into the garden, partly to fill my belly with 
the raw herbs, and partly for the fake of the 
rofes, which 1 thought, if I could lay hold on, 
I might have a chance of being a man again. I 
fell upon the lettuces, radilhes, and parlley, 
and fealled as long as I could Huff; but as for 
the rofes, they proved not to be real ones, but 
what they call the * laurel-rofe : woe be to the 
horfe or afsthat feeds on fuch, for if they taftc 
of it*, they die immediarcly. The gardener, 
chancing to fpy me out, came into the garden, 
and perceiving what defirudlion I had made 
of Kis potherbs, even, juft as*the -j~ thief-deteft- 
ing conftable lays hold on the culprit, feized 
on, and belaboured me with a large club, fpar- 
ing neither fides nor thighs, flit my ears, and 
tore my face : I grew out of all patience, and 
lifting up my heels, laid him flat on the ground, 
and fled towards the mountain ; as he faw me 


* Laurel~rpfe,'\ The rhododendron, a poifonous plant, 
’t ^hief-detcjlmgconfiahle,^ Gicek, fjuffovovtiftn* 
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going off, he cried out, and bade them fet the 
dogs at me; for there were a number of them 
hard by, very large, fierce, and fit to fight with 
bears. I concluded that if they laid hold on, 
they would tear me in pieces, and deeming it, 
as they fay, better to run backward than not 
to run well, I returned as faft as I could to the 
flable : they called off, and tied up the dogs, 
but perfecuted me themlelves with flick and 
Haves, till I fairly gave up all the herbs^that I 
had fwallowcd. It was now time for us to fet out 
again, when they loaded me with the greateft 
part of their ftolen treafures : weighed down as 
I was by the burthen, with my hoofs worn 
away by the road, and quite defponding, .1 had 
refolvcd to lay me down, and, let them beat 
me everfo much, not to rife up again ; fatisfied 
that I fhould profit by this refolution, and 
imagining, that, overcome at laft by my obOi- 
naev, thev would divide the burthen between 
the horfe and the other afs, and leave me to be 
devoured by the wolves. Some m ilicious dse- 
mon, however, was apprized of my refolution, 
and coiip.ter-afled it: for, the otlvT afs,^ pro¬ 
bably with the fame dcfign, fell clown in the 
road; they wou'd tain have prc\a!' d on him, 
by repeated blows to get up agfin, Inir finding 
it was to nopuii'ote, and that; he l.fid like a 
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ftone, entirely knocked up, concluding at laft 
that they laboured in vain, and that it was only 
lofing time to wait any longer on a dead afs: 
they divided all his load between me and the 
horfe, then taking my fellow-prifoner, and fel¬ 
low-labourer, they threw him down a precipice, 
and he died immediately. Seeing, by the fate 
of my companion, what my former refolutions 
would have brought me to, I determined to bear 
my preft»nt misfortunes with patience, and to 
pufti on boldly, in hopes that I might one day 
light on fome rofes, and recover myfelf: I 
heard, befides, from the robbers, that we 
had not far to go, and that the cattle would 
foon be ireleafedj we ran for joy, and got 
home that very evening. There we found an 
old woman, fitting by a large fire, who took 
all the baggage, and put it up for them; they 
alked her why Ihe fat there, and did not get 
the fupper ready ; it is all ready, faid Ihe, there 
is bread, and good old wine, and fome flefh of 
wild beafts for you ; every thing in order. 
They t;hanked the old woman, pulled off their 
cloaths, anointed themfelves at the fire, and 

f The cave fcene, amongfl the robbers in Gil 

Bias, feems to have been fuggefted by this paffage, though 
the French author, it muft be ackogwleged, has greatly 
improved on the original. 
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as Ihe had a cauldron of hot water ready, pour^ 
ed it out, and ufed it as a temporary bath on 
the occafion. In a little time after, there ar¬ 
rived feveral young men, with gold and lilver, 
and men^s and women's apparel of various 
’ kinds; thefe were all brought into the com¬ 
mon flock, and depofited here. The men 
bathed : after this, there was a magnificent 
fupper, and a long converfation amongft the 
ruffians. The old woman provided barley for 
me and the horfe, who made all the hafle he 
could to devour it, as fearing I fhould come 
in for a dinner with him. I never touched it, 
but whenever the old woman turned her back, 
got to the' bread which was in the howfe, and 
eat it. Next day they all went out on their 
biifincfs, leaving me with the old woman, and 
one young fellow. I lamented the flri6t con¬ 
finement ; for though I could have cafily got 
away from the old woman, the young man was 
very flout, and looked formidable, {landing al¬ 
ways at the gate with a fword in his hand. 
About three days after, in the middle of the 
night, the robbers came back, bringing no¬ 
thing along with them but a young and beau¬ 
tiful virgin in tears, with her hair difhevelled, 
and garments ahnoll torn off her : they brought 
her in, dcfired her not to be frightened, and . 

ordered 
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ordered the old woman to Itay with and take 
care of her. The girl would neither eat nor 
drink, but wept, and tore her hair in fuch a 
manner, that even I, who was (landing at the 
manger, could not help (bedding tears with 
her. The robbers went to fupper in an outer 
room. Towards morning, one of their fpies, 
whofe bufinefs it was to look out (harp for the 
crew, came to give them notice, that a ftranger 
who hacf a great deal pf money with him, was 
to pafs by that way. As foon as they heard 
this, they rofe immediately, took their arms, 
and faddled both me and the horfe, to go along 
with thc;n. As I knew I was going to a battle, 

I hung Behind, and went on very (lowly, but 
was foon made to mend my pace with a good 
club. When we came to the place where the 
ftranger'was to pafs, the robbers all ru(hed upon 
the carriage, (lew him and his fervants, and put 
all the booty which they got of great value, 
upon the horfe and me, hiding the reft of 
their fpoil in the wood. Thus loaded, we were 
returning home, when befides, being beaten 
and banged about, I ftruck my hoof againft a 
(harp (lone, which wounded me fo terribly, 
that I went lame almuft all the reft of the jour« 
ney. They cried out, « What do w^eep this 
afs for, that is always ftumbling, let us get 

1 ’ 2 rid 
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rid of fuch an ill-omen'd bead.” Aye, fays 
another, let us throw hini down headlong, by 
way of an expiatory offering for the company.” 
They feemed then to come round me for that 
purpofe i but hearing what they were about, 
I put on, and thought no more of my wound, 
the fear of death taking away my fenfe of pain. 

When we got back to the inn, they took off 
our burthens, lodged them fafe, and went in to 
fupper; but night coming on, they Tallied forth 
again to take care of the baggage which they 
had left behind. There is no occafion, faid 
one of them, to take that lame afs with us, he 
can be of no fervicc ; therefore. Tome of .us mull 
carry part of the burthens, and the Horfe the 
reft.” They took the horfe, and went off: it 
was a bright moon-light night. “ And why 
now, Lucius, faid I to rnyfelf, Ihould I then 
(lay here for vulturs and the offspring of vul- 
turs to devour me ? you heard what the thieves 
faid about you, why would you choofe to be 
thrown down a precipice ? it is night, and the 
moon Ihines, there is nobody here, fly^pff, and 
fave thyfelf from thefe murthcrers.” Whilft 
I was making thefe refledlions, I perceived I 
was quite loofe, for the bridle hung up juft by 
me; this Encouraged me,~and I ran out of the 
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ftable as fad as I could : the old woman obfenr* 
ing that I was marching off, caught hold of my 
tail, and hung by it. Thrice worthy, thought 
I, fhould I be of the precipice, or any other 
death, fhould I fufFcr myfelf to be taken by an 
old woman, and away I dragged her after me; 
flie cried out for affiftance on the young captive 
within, who coming out, and feeing the old wo^ 
man hanging like an afs’s tail, immediately con¬ 
ceived i. mod noble defign, and worthy of a def- 
perate heroine, fhe jumped up, and feated her- 
felf upon me, I, partly from the hopes of ef- 
caping, and partly to oblige my young rider, 
galloped off with all the fpeed of a horfe, leav¬ 
ing the old woman behind us. The virgin put 
up her prayers to the gods that fhe might get 
off fafe; and, addreffing herfelf to me, If, 
fays fhe, my lovely creature, you will carry me 
to my father’s houfe, 1 will fet you free from all 
labour for the future, and you fhall have as 
much barley as you can eat every day for your 
dinner.’’ Thus encouraged, both by the hopes 
of efca^ing from the ruffians, and the advan- 
rages T^xpe^ed by faving my young miftrefs, 

I ran away nimbly, without ever thinking of 
my lame foot. 

Coming at length to a place where the road 
divided, we fpied the robbers, who had fecn us 
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at a great diftancc by the light of the moon, 
and now rulhed upon us; they feized on the 
poor girl; ** So, faid they, fair virgin, why 
would you leave us fo fuddenly, were you 
afraid of *ghofts ? but come, you muft go back 
with us, we will reftore you to your friends.” 
This they faid with a ■f' Sardonic fmilc, and 
then turned me back. I began immediately 

to recoiled: my wounded hoof, and went lame. 

/ 

Oho, faid one of them, now you are taken, 
you are lame, but when you wanted to get 
away, you were as nimble as a horfe, and as 
brifk as a bird.” Saying this, he laid on me 
with a large flick, which made a frefh wound in 
my thigh. When we came home, we found 
the old woman hanging from a part of the rock, 
afraid, probably, of her mailers* anger, on ac¬ 
count of the young woman’s efcape; fhe had 
put a rope round her neck, and difpatched 
herfelf. The robbers admired her fidelity, and 
without farther ceremony, threw her, rope and 

• Ghojist^ Gr. Ta Sctiy-oret* 

f Sardonic.'] In the ifland of Sardos, fays <h£ Grpek 
fcholiaft, on this paflage, grows an herb feiemhling paHlcy, 
(probably hemlock,) which, whoever taOes of, falls into 
a fit of immoderate laughter, and dies. Whence arofc this 
proverbial expreflion of a Sardonic laugh, to fignify a male¬ 
volent exultation, portending misfortune, raifery, and death. 
See Suidas and Erafmus. 
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all, down the precipice. They then took the 
virgin, bound her faft, and locked her up in, 
the houfe, after which, they went to fupper, 
and caroufed plentifully: they then entered in¬ 
to a confultation about their fair prifoner. 

What (hall we do, fays one of them, with 
this run-away What can we do better, 

fays another, than fend her after the old woman, 
(he has done us all the mifchief (he could, and 
had like to have fpoiled our whole bufinefs. 
You muft very well know, my friends, that if 
(he had once got home, not one of us would 
have been left alive; for the enemy would 
have made head againft us, and we (hould 
have 1 ?>een all taken. Let us, therefore, be 
revenged on her; if. we throw her down the 
precipice, (lie will die too calily, let us think 
on fomc bitter, lingering death, that (lie may 
be firft tortured, and afterwards expire by de¬ 
grees.” I have thought on a method, fays 
another, which I am fure you will approve ; 
we muft deftroy that lazy afs, not only for 
(hamming lame, but for aiding and abetting 
h^'*'ii«*-h€f~dight; to-morrow morning, there¬ 
fore, wc will kill him, take out his bowels, and 
fow her up in the infide of him, with her head 
juft out to prevent fuffocation, and her body 
within his; we may then leave them both, as 
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a frelh meal for the vulturs. You will fee 
what an excellent torture this will be, to be 
Ihut up ini a dead afs, to be burned up in the 
hefat of fummer, in the inlide of a beaft; dying 
with hunger, and not able to procure any other 
■ means of death ; to be eat up with worms, and 
fufFer the flench of the carcafe; to have the 
vulturs, after they have got through him, prey¬ 
ing upon her even whilfl fhe is alive; I need 
not fay what a punifhment this will be.”« 

This admirable fcheme was received by them 
with the highefl approbation. I lamented, as 
you may fuppofe, my inevitable fate; not only 
that I was to be killed, bur, even after death, 
not fufFered to lie peaceably down, bUt con¬ 
demned to be a fepulchre for the unhappy vir¬ 
gin. 

It was now day-break, when, on a fudden, 
there rufhed in upon us a band of foldiers, 
who had been fent to take up the robbers; all of 
whom they immediately bound, in order to 
carry them before the governor. Amongft 
our deliverers was a young man, beloved *07, 
and who was foon to be married to the beaute¬ 
ous captive; he it was, it feems, who had traced 
out, and dircdled them to the habitation of the 
ruffians. He took the virgin, placed her on 
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my back, and accompanied her home. The 
villagers faw us afar off as we were returning, 
and eafily guelTed at our fuccefs. I took care, 
indeed, to proclaim the glad tidings to them 
with a loud bray; they ran out to falutc us, and 
conducted us in with many congratulations. 

The virgin, who confidered me as the part¬ 
ner of her captivity and of her flight, and withal, 
as one who had been in danger of death along 
with her, paid every poflible attention to me; 
I had my large meafure of barley, and as much 
hay as would have ferved a camel: I curfed Pa- 
laeftra for turning me into an afs, inftead of a 
dog, for then I might have ran, as I faw many 
of them do, into the kitchen, and tailed of all 
the dainties which wc generally meet with at a 
rich wedding, A few days after the nuptials, 
my young niiftrefs, to make me amends for all 
my trouble, requefted it as a favour of her fa¬ 
ther, and he ordered me to be turned loofe into 
the field, and to feed wdth the mares : “ There, 
faid he, you may live happily, and divert your- 
’v.uh them.” He then called one of the 
fhepherds, and gave me to his care. He put 
me into grafs among the mares, and happy I 
thought myfelf, that 1 was to carry no more 
burthens. This reward was, doubtlefs, in the 

opinion 
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opinion of a jack-afs, no contemptible one. 
The lady’s favour, however, proved fatal jto me 
as it did to Candaules; for the mailer of the 
,llud left me entirely to the will and pleafure of 
, bis wife, who put me into a mill, and m^ade me 
grind all the corn and barley. An afs of any 
gratitude, indeed, would never grudge grinding 
for his mailers; but the good woman mult needs 
afliil her friends, of whomihe had a great many, 
with corn alfo, and my neck fuffered for ir. She 
would even put the barley for my own dinner 
into the mill, and make cakes of it for herfelf, 
whilil I. was forced to take up with the bran : 
beiides that, when I was let in among the 
mares, the horfes grew jealous, and fearing 1 
fhould be too intimate with their wives, kicked 
and bit me moil furiouily. In a fliort time, I 
grew terribly thin and lank, being not very 
happy at the mill when within do<jrs, and 
when I got out, well beat and bruifed by my 
companions in the field. I was often, more¬ 
over, fent up to the mountain, and obliged to 
carry wood ; this, indeed, was the worlj of niy 
misfortunes i for, in the firft place,"lhe moun¬ 
tain was very flccp, and in the next, I had no 
Ihoes on in a rough road. They fent, withal, 
a mulc-drivcr along with me, a rafcally boy, 
who was always whipping me without mercy; 
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though I went on as faft as 1 could^ hd Itept 
ftill beating me, not w 4 th a plain ftick, but 
nobbed, always ftriking me on the fame part 
of the thigh, till it was laid quite open, and 
flill followed his blow; putting fuch burthens 
upon me, at the fame time, as an elephant 
would fcarce have been able to carry. Though 
the defcentwas very fteep, he continued thump¬ 
ing me; and when he faw the load go on one 
fide, I'nftead of Ihifting part of it to the other, 
he would increafe it with great ftones, till I fell 
down, {tones and all. If there was a fmall ford 
in the way, to fave his Ihoes, he would get 
up and ride over it. If weary and overburthen- 
ed, I chanced to fall, it was {till worfe with 
me; for he would never get down to help me, 
but continued belabouring my back and lides, 
till he had raifcd me up again; and, for this 
purpofe, he got a bundle of thorns, which he 
tied to my tail; thefe pricked me as I went 
along, and wounded my pofteriors in the moft 
dreadful manner; whilft I could by no poflible 
means relieve myfelf, as what inflifted the 
wou'iiJ,"-kung always clofe to me; and if I went 
{low to efcape the thorns, the club faluted me, 
and if I pufhed on to avoid the club, the thorns 
Ituck in me immediately : the villain plyed 
them both, with a defign to make an end of 

me. 
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me. At length, after a thoufand infults, being 
out of all patience, I lifted up my heel, and 
gave him a kick, which he never forgave me. 
Being one day ordered to carry fome ftubble 
•out of one field into another, he faddled me with 
it, and taking a rope, tied me to the load; not 
without defign, for having ftolen a hot pocker 
out of the fire, he put it into the ftubble, which, 
as might be fuppofed, was foon in flames : 
perceiving that 1 muft be inevitably burned, I 
looked out for water, and fpying a marfhy 
place, threw myfelf down in the wetteft part of 
it, and by turning and rolling about, quench¬ 
ed the fire, and got rid of part of my burthen; 
nor could he light the other again, as it was 
well nioiftened with mud. When wc came 
home, he told them, “ I had ran into the 
flames of my own accord.” I got fafe, how-» 
ever, this time, and efcaped a burning. 

A little after this, he played me a trick worfe 
than all; for one day when I went up with a 
load into the mountain, he fold the wood I had 
carried on my back to a countryman, 
we came home, invented this tale againft me 
to his niafter; “ 1 don’t know, fays he, what 
wc keep that lazy afs for, he loves fomething 
clfe better than work, if he fees a pretty mare 
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upon the road, away he flies after her; it was 
but this very morning that he went out to carry 
wood, and fpying a filly juft before him, he 
pranced off, threw the wood off into the road, 
nobody knows where, and would have been 
very rude, if he had not *been prevented by the 
neighbours, who faved the mare, and put a 
flop to his gallantry.** ‘‘ If that be the cafe, 
faid his mailer, and he is fo lazy that he will 
not wo'rk, nor carry any burthens, and is, be- 
fides, fo very amorous, cut his throat, and give 
his carcafe to the dogs; if any body afks what 
is become of him, you may fay he was devour¬ 
ed by^ a wolf.’* The boy was happy at the 
news, 'and prepared to make an end of me; 
but a countryman who lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood, coming in by chance, faved me from 
immediate death, by fuggefting fomething not 
much better; By no means, faid he, kill 
the afs, whilft he is able to grind and carry bur¬ 
thens ; if he is amorous, let him be properly 
docked; the thing iseafily d<»ne, he will foon 
be-quiet and grow fat, and bear his loads the 
better, if ^ off do not know how to go about it, 
1 fliall be here again in two or three days, and 
will do it for you; I warrant, I can make him 
as meek as a lamb,” They approved of his 
advice, and faid it was the beft thing that 

could 
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could be" done.” I began to lament my fate, 
and to conclude that I had better dife than to 
be made an eunuch of. I refolved, therefore, 
from that time, to abftain from all food and 
'nourifhment, or throw myfelf down the pre¬ 
cipice and die, fo as Tcould but remain whole 
and unmutilated. When lo! in the dead of 
night comes a "meflenger to acquaint the vil¬ 
lage, that the bride, fhe who had been ^ taken 
by the robbers, and her hiilband, walking late 
in the evening on the fea Ihore, were fuddenly 
carried off by the waves breaking in upon them, 
and had not been heard of fince. The fer- 
vants, apprifed of their young mafter an^ mif- 
trefs’s fate, refolved to remain no longer in 
flavery, but getting what they could out of the 
houfe, made the beft of their way off. The 
fhepherd, who looked after the mares, packed 
up all he could find, and put it on our backs ; 

I had, for my own parr, as great a burthen as 
an afs could well carry, but dill thought my- 
fclf happy that 1 had efcaped docking. For 
that night, and three days after, htlfd 

and dreadful journey, but at length arrived at 
Berasn, a famous city in Macedonia, Here 
our drivers reded us and themfelvcs; the beads 
were then all put up to fale, and we were cried 
in the market-place. The chapmen came, 
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looked into' our mouths, and examined all ouf 
teeth; one bought one, and another another, 
but I was ftill left behind, and the crier bade 
them drive me back again, for nobody would 
bid for me; when my unlucky fate, which was 
always fhifting about and perfecucing me, threw 
me upon fuch a maftcr as I little defircd. I 
was purchafed by an old fellow, one of thofc 
itinerants who carry the Syrian goddefs about 
through the ftreets and fields, and oblige her 
to go a begging: to him I was fold at a great 
price, no Icfs than thirty drachmas, and now, 
with a heavy heart, I followed my new mafter. 

When we came to the place where Philebus 
lived, for that was the name of the man v/ho 
had bought mo, he cried out at the door with a 
loud voice, Here, girls, I have bought you a 
beautiful, well-made flave, from Cappadocia.” 
The ^irls fet up a Ihout, thinking it had been 
a man that he had purchafed : when they faw 
it was an afs, they cried, What fort of a fpoufe 
have you brought us here? pray take him your- 
fclf, for wc want no fuch cattle.” 

• ^he^next day they began to fet themfelves 
ferioufly to work, drefledup their goddefs, and 
placed her upon me; then, quitting the town, 
we rambled over the fields, and when we came 
to a village, I, as bearer of the divinity, was * 
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flopped, and flood flill; immediately a parcel 
of minftrels played fome folemn tunes, then a 
croud of them hung their heads down, and 
twilling their necks round, lolled out their 
tongues, and pricked both them and their 
■Ihoulders with lancets, fo that the blood flow¬ 
ed on every fide of them. I beheld the cere¬ 
mony with aftonilhment, and began to tremble 
left the goddefs Ihould want a little afs’s blood 
alfo. When they had cut and hacked them- 
felves in this manner for fome time, they col- 
le£led oboli and drachmas from the fpedlators : 
fome gave them figs, and cheefe, and calks of 
wine, and others a ineafure of wheat and barley 
for their afs. Thus they got a livelihood, and 
worlhipped their goddefs whom I carried on my 
back. * * # ♦ 

Refledling now on the many miferies I had 
fuffered fince my transformation, I could not 
help attempting to cry out, “ O Jupiter, thou 
art too patient,** but alas! my voice failed, and 
I could only bray. It happened juft at this 
time, that fome countrymen who had loft their 
afs, and were in fearchofit; hearing njie ay 
out, came in without any leave or *hotice, tak- 
in^'me for thebeaft they were looking for, and 
caught my lewd mafters doing what they Ihould 
not do, which they took care in the neighbour¬ 
hood 
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hood to divulge. My good frieAds, th'e pHc^k 
of the Syrian godiTfefs, flndit^ th^^r feci'et tranf* 
anions were dilboVcted, madh off fchkt vdrjr 
night> and when they Bad got into a private 
plafec, began to be vety angry with tnfe for tx- 
pttfing their rnyfferies t I could have borne their 
curfes, but what fuccecded to thefrt Was ihtt^e- 
rablO; for, taking the goddefs off iny ba^k^ 
they tied me naked to a tree, and whipped me 
till I wa^ half dead; tdling me, ** That, fbi* 
the future, when I carried a goddefs, I muff 
hold my tongue.’* They difputed afterwards, 
whether they IhoUld not cut my throat, for 
bringing fuch reproach upon them, and forcing 
them to^turn out of the village before they 
had 13one their bufinefs'there. They delifted, 
however, out of refpe<fl to the goddefs, who 
laid down on the groifnd, and could not pro¬ 
ceed on her journey without me. 

After a found whipping, therefore, I took up 
m.y miftrefs, and proceeded; towards evening 
we turned into a field belonging to a rich man, 
who happening to be at home, luckily for us, 
revived tour goddefs very gracioufly, and offer¬ 
ed facrlficcs to her; here it was that I remem¬ 
ber I was in great peril of my life; one of our 
landlord’s friends had fent him for a preleni 
the thigh of a wild afs, which the cctok cate- 
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divinity: th^y then carried back the thieves, 
and bound them, took our goddefs off my back, 
placed her in another temple, and giive the 
golden cups|)ack to their own. 

The next day it was refolVdd that I, with the 
reH of the goods, ihoOId be difpofed of; slnd 
they fold me to a miller that lived in a neigh¬ 
bouring village, who took me home, through 
a very rough road, with ten meafures of wheat 
Oh my back. When I came there, I found a 
number of fellow-fervants, with feveral mills, 
full of all forts of grain, and which were work¬ 
ed by them : as I was a new flave, and had 
travelled through a bad road with a large bur¬ 
then, they permitted me to reft for tl/at night, 
but next day, putting a blind over my eyes, they 
faftened me to the beam of the mill-wheel, and 
would have drove me on : I knew well enough 
how to grind, as 1 had often been forced to 
learn it, but pretended ignorance; this, how¬ 
ever would not do, for a number of the louts got 
about me, and, taking flicks, laid on me in fuch 
a manner, that I fpun round like a top, ^and 
found* by experience, that a fervant,'^who has 
work to do, need not wait for his maftei’s hand 
to make him go about it. 1 foon grew weak 
and emaciated, and my mafler, rcfolving to get 
rid of me, fold me to a gardener. Here my 
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bufinefs was to carry herbs every day to mar¬ 
ket for him, which, when he had foM, !>c drove 
me back to the garden, where I remained idle 
whilft he was digging and planting. My way 
of life, however, was not very agreeable; for, 
winter coming on, he had nothing to buy 
draw with, either for me or himfejf; befides, 
that 1 had no Ihoes, and was forced to walk, 
fqmetimes through wet mud, and at otherS| 
through trough and prickly ways, whilfi, as to 
food, there was nothing for us both but hard 
and bitter lettuces. 

One day, as we were going into the garden, 
a tail man came up to us, in a (oldier*s habit^ 
and addi^fled the gardener in the Italian tongue, 
aljeing him where he was going tp carry the afs; 
my matter, I fuppofe, not under^anding the 
language, made him no anfwerj the foldier re¬ 
lenting this as an affront, gave my matter a 
lick with his whip, which fo ineenfed him that 
he took the ftrangcr up in his arms, and laid 
him flat on the ground ; the foldier refitted as 
well as he could, and threatened if he gpt up 
he would kill him with his fword, upon which 
my matter, taking the hint, forced the weapon 
fiom him, and throwing it a good way off, fell 
upon, and mauled hlpa dreadfully ; the foldier, 
feeing hinifelf in fuch bad plight, laid ttill, as if 
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he was dead with the wounds, which fo terrified 
my matter, that leaving him on the ground, he 
took the fword, leaped upon me, and rode off 
as fall as he could towards the city : when he 
came there, he gave up his garden to a friend 
to take care of for him; and, for fear of dan¬ 
ger, concealed both me and himfelf at the houfe 
of a particular acquaintance in the city. The 
next day, after confulting what they ttiould do 
with us, they locked my matter up in a cheft, 
and took me, tied my legs, and carried me up 
ttairs, into a chamber at the top of the houfe, 
where they locked me in. The foldier, when 
at length he was with great difficulty^ recover¬ 
ed, though his head was ttill bad with the 
wounds he had received, made his way to the 
city, and told his comrades what had happened 
to him, with the infolence of the gardener; 
they immediately joined with him, and taking 
fome perfons fent by the magiftrates along with 
them, endeavoured to find out where we were : 
they came to the houfe, and one of the officers 
commanded all that were within to come foul.,' 
they appeared, but no gardener with them : 
the foldier infifted on it that the gardener was 
there, and his afs alfo : they, on the other hand, 
afiirmed that there was neither afs nor man 
left behind; the ttreet being but narrow,|and 
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a great nolfe and riot made in it, I who am na¬ 
turally impatient, and had great curiofity, want¬ 
ing to know what they cried out about, got to 
the window and looked down upon them: 
fome obferved me, and told the^ reft, and faid 
it muft be a lie: the magiftrates at length 
came, and found out every thing, difcovering 
my matter lying in the chett, and fent him to 
prifon, to be called to account for his infolence. 
1 was nfade a prefent of to the foldiers. They 
were all ready to die with laughing at the afs on 
the top of the hoiife, who betrayed his matter; 
and from thence fprang the proverb, when a 
man fquints, they fay, he looks from an afs. 

What became of my matter, the gardener, I 
know not, but the next day the foldier fold me 
for five and twenty attic drachmas: the man 
who bought me was fervant to a rich grandee 
of Thefldlonica, one of the largeft cities in Ma¬ 
cedonia : he was a kind of houfe-fteward, and 
with his brother, who lived alio in the family, 
prepared every thing for his matter's table. 

two lodged in the fame houfe, and joined 
ttocks together, one baking the bread, and thp 
other making up fwcer-meats, and dainties of 
every kind ; after their matter had flipped, they 
ufed to bring home the relicks, fifh, flclb, and 
all forts of niceties. Joining to the apartment 
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where they were put, was rpy ftable, and I 
left there as a guards and locked in with the 
provifion. I b.ad farewel, therefore, to my 
barley, fell foul upon my mailer’s dainties, and, 
after a long falling, got a good belly-full of 
human food. When they returned home they 
had for fome time no fufpicion of what had 
paired; there was, indeed, fuch plenty, that 
what I took was never miffed, beiides, that at 
ficft I rnade my depredations very fparingly, 
and with great caution ; but after this, laugh¬ 
ing at them for fools, I not only devoured as 
much as I pleafed, but picked out the nice bits, 
when at length they found they had been plun¬ 
dered, though they could not tell by 'whom, 
and began to fufpedl, and abufe each other, 
for fei^ing on the common Hock, which from 
that time they carefully divided. 

I, in the mean time, led a moll plcafant and 
luxurious life : by the help of my * accullom- 
ed food, my body grew fleek and bandfome, 
my hair foft, and my Ikin fmooth : ray worthy 

* Ai:cuJ}omedJ] There is fomething rather abfurd«i.*..i 
ridiculous in fuppoftng that Lucius, when turneS into an 
afs, lliould be fattened by the food which he was ufed to 
befote his transformation. But Lucian found it necelTary, 
we may fuppofe, to break through the rules of nature and 
probability, that he might introduce the marvellous and 
truly laughable confec^uenccs of it. 

, mailers. 
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5i^ers^ perceiving b^ow fet a^i^d fine I 

the fame time pt^fervi^g tl^^t the barley waft 
not eat^ but repiained untouched, begap to e^r 
pertain fome fufpicipn of u>y impudence# ajn4 
pretending to go out to bathe, fliut the dpor af¬ 
ter them, and peeped through a crevice, vyhere 
they faw what was going forward; fpr, not; 
aware of the trick, 1 got immediately to din¬ 
ner : at firft they could fcarcely believe theic 
eyes, h<ut prefently fell a laughing, and brought 
feveral of their fellow-ferydnts to view this fpec- 
tacle ; the noife and riot was at laft. fo great 
that my mailer heard, and alked the meaning 
of it; when they told it him, he got up from 
table, 'came to them, and looking in, beheld 
me devouring part of a wild boar; he was 
highly diverted, and went in again : thus was 
1 expofed to my mailer, both as a glutton and 
a thief; he laughed cxceffively at it, ordered me 
in to fupper with him, and fetting me down to 
the table, helped me to flelh, oyllers, broths, 
filli, fome in oil or pickle, others with mu Hard, 
to every thing, in Ihort, which other alTe^ nc;ver 
cat. Perceiving that fortune feemed at length 
to fmile upon me, and that this jell alone might 
procure me fafety and happinefs, though I was 
brim full, 1 llill kept eating at the table : the 

whole 
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whole company was in a roar, and at lail one 
of them cried out, this afs would drink wine 
too, if you would give it him; the mailer im¬ 
mediately ordered them to get me fome, and 1 
* fupped it up. 

The great man aftonilhed, as you may fup- 
pofe, at fo lingular and extraordinary a crea¬ 
ture, bad his lleward give the fervant, who had 
bought me, twice as much as I coll him, and 
then gave me to the care of a young freedman, 
whom he ordered to teach me fome fuch tricks 
as would be mod agreeable to him; all which 
I ealily learned, and performed before him. 
Firll, he taught me to fit down on the bed, 
like a man, and lean on my elbow, then to 
wreftle with him, to Hand upright, to dance, to 
lignify Yes orNo by nods and gellures, with fe- 
veral other things, which I knew well enough 
without teaching. The dory was foon blazed 
abroad, of the afs that wredlcd, danced, and 
drank wine; and above all, that could fay Yes 
or No, and when he wanted drink, could alk 
for it, by looking at the cup-bearer who waited : 
they looked upon all this as very unaccountable, 
little fufpedling that this afs was in truth a 
man: I took advantage, however, of ihcir 
ignorance, to fare mod delicioully. I learned 

to 
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to go upon two legs, and to carry my mafter 
fo eafily, that he fcarce knew I was under him : 
for all this I was rewarded with magnificent 
furniture, purple houfings, bridles worked with 
gold and filver, and bells that made the fwect- 
eft harmony. 

Menecles, for that was my new mailer's 
name, had come from Theflalonica, to procure 
a Ihew of gladiators, which he had promifed to 
bring back with him, and the men being now 
ready, we all fet out, early in the morning ; I 
carrying my mailer, wherever the road was 
rough, and not fit for a carriage. When we 
came,to I'heffalonica, every body crouded to 
fee the fped:acle, and at the fame time to have 
a fight of me, for the fame had gone before us 
how good a mimic I was, and how 1 danced 
and'wrellled like a man ; my mailer producing 
me at his table, amongft the principal perfons 
of the city, and ihewing them all my tricks at 
fupper. 

The man, to whofe care I was entrulled, 
iiiade a good penny of me : for, (hutting me up 
}n a liable, he would only open the door to 
thofe w ho paid well for my wonderful perfor¬ 
mances. Every body that came in, moreover, 
brought me fomething or other to eat, which 

they 
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thpu^bc moft foreign to an afs's ftomach, 
^)U.t, whatever it was, I devoured it: fo that in 
g few days, what with dining with my mafter 
and. dither people, I grew enormoufly f fat ^ 

* « 4 ^ 

*« 

The time of my deliverance now approached; 
for, being amongft the fpedtators at the ihow, 
I pbferved a man pafiing by with fome flowers, 
gmopgft which, I fpied fome leaves of rofes juft 
gathered; I rOfe up in a great hurry, as the 
^people about me thought, to dance, when mak¬ 
ing the beft of my way to the flowers, I tumbled 
them over, one by one, till I got to the rofes, 
which I eagerly devoured; and immediately, 
to the admiration of all prefent, the (vholc 
form of the bcaft entirely difappeared, the afs 
was no more, and Lucius, in his own proper 
ihape, flood up before them. This ftrangc 
and unexpected fight ftruck them all with 
amazement, and the fpeCtators were divided in 
opinion ; fome looked upon me as a forcertr, 
ikilldd in the black art, and as a public nuifance, 

were for having me burned immediately; whil4^ 

« 

f Fat.'] Here follow in the original three or four pages 
of moil rank obfeenity, fit only to cut into notes, for the 
Great Patriot’s Efiky or? Wom^n j and which are, there* 
ibre, totally om’.itcd in this tranllatiun. 
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others faid, they Would heir me fpeai, an4 
then detertnine Accordingly: upon which, 1 
Addreifed myfelf to the governor of the pro^* 
vmce, Who Happened to be prefent at the fhew, 
add informed him, that a maid fervant belong¬ 
ing to A Woman of ThelTaly, anointing me with 
a magic ointment, turned me into an afs. I 
then begged him to take nic under his protect 
tiOri, till 1 Could prove to him the truth of my 
AflettionS. Tell me, fay s the governor, your 
name, and the flames of ydUr friends and rela¬ 
tions, if you have any, and where they live.*' 
Father, replied I, my name is Lucius, my 
brother’s furname is Caius, the reft of what we 
arc called by, is common to us both. I am% 
writer of hiftories and other books ; he makes 
elegies, and is an excellent poet; and I come 
from* Patrac, a city of Achaia.” The governor 
hearing this, leaped from his feat, embraced, 
and killed me; “ You are the fon, fa id he, 
of my deareft friends and acquaintance, who 
received me molt hofpitably at their houfe, 
'^nd made me feveral prefents; I am fure their 
fon could never tell a falfliood.” He then rook 
and carried me home with him. In the mean 
time, my brother, who had heard of the affair, 
came to me, and brought me money, and 

other 
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other neceflfaries, which I was much in want of. 
The governor, before all the people, acquitted 
me. We then went down together to the fea- 
ihore, looked about for a ihip, and put our 
bundles aboard; the wind blowing fair from 
the harbour, we fet faib and in a few days, 
reached our native country. Here I facrificed 
to the tutelary deities, and offered gifts in 
thankful return for my fafety and prefervation, 
after the many toils and dangers I had •fuffer- 
ed, during my long and painful afs-hood. 


J U P I- 
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A DIALOGUE. 

n£ Intent of Ibis Dialogue is evidently nothing kfs 
than to turn into Ridicule the whole ahfurd Syftem 
of Religion that fo long prevailed in the Heathen 
Worlds and particularly that Tart of it which 
relates to the DoSlrine of Fate, or Predejltnation, 
which was full of Error and Inconfifteny: it is, 
indeed, exactly the Converfation of Miltou’s De^ 
vils, where he tells us, they talked of 

Fix'd Fate, free Will, Foreknowlege ahfolute. 
And find no End, in wand'ring Mazes lofi. 

Nothing can exceed the Freedom and FamiUdrity 
with which I.ucian, in this, as well as in maty 
other Parts of his Works, Jupiter, and the 
reft, of the Divinities ; but, as a very * fenfihle 
Writer obferves ,—“ We may be well ajfured that 
a Man converfant with the World, as Lucian 
was, would never have ventured to expofe the 
Gods of his Countrymen to public Ridicule, had 
they not already been the Objects of fecret Contempt 
among the polifioed and enlightened Orders of So* 
ciety. 

* See Gibbon on the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. 
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» 1 * 

JUPITER, C Y N i S C U S. 

C Y I S C U S. 

1 COME not, Jupiter, to trouble you for 
riches, honours, or kingdoms, which the 
greater part of mankind are fo ambitious of, 
and which you know not how, without fome 
difficulty, properly to divide amongft them; 
I want but one thing of you, which you may 
very ealily grant. 

JUPITER. « 

And pray, fcynifcus, what may that be ? if 
your defires are fo moderate, I fhall certainly 
comply with them, 

CYNISCl^S. 

It is only to anfwcr me this plain queflion. 

JUPITER. 

A fmall requeft, and eafily granted; afk as 
many as you pleafe, 

C Y N I S C U S. 

Obferve me, then; you have read the poems 
of Homer and * Hefiod: inform me, there¬ 
fore. 

From the fame'parent iprung the rig’rous thiec, 

The goddelTes of fiite and deftiny, 

Clotho and Lachelis, in whofe boundlefs fvvay, 

“With Atropos, both men and gods obey > 

To human race, they from their birth ordain, 
h life of pleafure, or a life of pain; 

T» 
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fore^ whether that be true which they have fung 
concerning the Fates, that, whatever they de* 
termined at our birth, is abfolutely unavoid¬ 
able? 

J 0 I T E R. 

O mofl indifputably: there is nothing which 
the Fates do not pre-ordain; whatever is wound 
upon their reel, muft continue from the f be¬ 
ginning of life to the end of it, and cannot pof- 
libly be altered. 

' C Y N I S C 0 S. 

When Homer, therefore, in another part of 
his poem, fays, 

I -Beware, not antedate thy doom, 

Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come; 

we mud fuppofe him to be a little out of his 
fenfes. 

JUPITER. 

♦ 

No doubt of it: nothing mud tranfgrefs the 
law of the Parcse, or break their thread. What- 

To flav’ry, or to empire, fuch their powV, 

They fix a mortal at his natal hour; 

The Climes of men and gods the Fates purfue, 

And give to each alike the vengeance due. 

See Hefiod's Theogoay. 

Theh€gl?ining,'\ ——Let him fall, as fates delign, 
That fpun fo Aiort his life’s illuilrious line. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book xx. 1 « 154. 

I Beware^ Neptune’s fpeech to ^nOas. See Pope's 

Homer’s Iliad, book xx. 1 . 385. 

Voi. III. R 
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ever poets fing by infpiration of the Mufes, is 
true; but when they are deferred by the God- 
defies, and make verfes of cheir own heads, then 
they miftake and contradid: tjjitmfelv^s ; as 
men, however, . they are intitK^d to f .rdon, 
though ignorant of truth, when is 

no longer with them, which, p.« ' 'n, 

didated to, and infpired them. 

c y N I s c u s. 

I am fatisfied it mu ft be fo: but, may I a/k 
another queftion ? the Fates, I think, are three 
in number, § Clotho, Lachelis, and Atropos. 

JUPITER. 

Right. 

CYNISCUS. ' 

Fate nnd Foitunc, then, thofc hackneyed 

names, what are they, and what is the power of 
each of them:' are they*equal to the Fates, 
or fuperior ? for I hear all the^world crying our, 
nothing is greater than Fate and Fortune. 

§ Clotho^ Thefe three ladies, it feems, divided the 
bulinefs between them. Clotho prelided over, and direct'd 
the natal hour, Lachelis wound up the thread of events in 
life, and Atropos cut off the thread, and put an end to the 
being. Their feveral employments are ail f>ut into the 
following Latin verfe, 

Clotho colum retinct, Lachefis net, & Atiopos occat. 

It would be no very eafy talk to coniine all the fenfc of this 
in an Englllli one; do it then if thou canll, gentle reader, 

« Et eiis mihi magnus Apollo. 
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JUPITER. 

Cynifcus, you muft not know every thing: 
but why fo inquifitive about the Fates ? 

c y N I s c u s. 

If it be as you tell me,, they command even 
you, and you are forced to hang by their thread. 

J V P I T .E R- 

I am fo, Cynifcus j but why that fmile ? 

C Y I S C U 8. 

I was juft calling to mind thofe verfes of ^ 
Homer, where you are brought in, haranguing 
the gods in council, and threatening them; 
where you arc reprefented as hanging all things 
in a golden chain, and faying, that when you 
let it down from heaven, if all the gods at 
the end of it were to pull againft you, they 
could not move it, but that you with cafe, 

CouM heave the gods, th$ ocean, and the land. 

You feemed then to be poflefled of a moft 
aflonilhing power, and when I read thofe verfes, 
1 fhucldcrcd at the thought of it; bur now you 
appear to me with your long chain and your 
threats, to hang, as one may fay, by a llendcr 
thread. Clotho, in my opinion, has more right 
to boaft, that Ihe can lift you up at the end of 

* Hornet ,See Iliad, book viu* 1 . 2^. The lines havfc 
aheady been quoted troin Pope. 

R ^ her 
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her ihuttle, with as much eafe as an angler does 
0 fifh at the end of his rod. 

JUPITER. 

I am at a lofs to conceive what you aim at by 
all thofe queftions. 

CYNISCUS. 

I will tell you; but I befecch you, by Fate 
and the Parc®, not to be angry with me for 
fpeaking the truth boldly: if thefe things are 
fo, if every thing is in the power of the Fates, 
and nothing which they have decreed, can by 
any means be reverfed ; why fhould we mortals 
bring our hecatombs and facrifices to you, or • 
put up prayers for bleffings from your^ for my 
part, I fee no advantage that can rcfult from 
ir, if our prayers can neither avert evil, nor 
procure good for us from the divine Being. 

JUPITER. 

1 know where you pick up your fubtle argu¬ 
ments ; from thofe curfed fophifts, who deny 
our providence, and, not content with afking 
thefe impious queftions, difluade others from 
praying or facrificing to us, teliing« them, it 
is all in vain, for that we take no care about 

f P«/ u/, This, to a believer in predeftination is, 
it muft be acknowleged, a Ihrewd argument, and to fay 
the truth, not eafily refuted. 
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earthly things, nor are able to do any thing for 
mankind: but they fhall not long rejoice In 
their iniquity. 

CYNISCUS. 

I fwear, Jupiter, by Clotho’s ihuttle, it was 
not any thing which they faid that makes me 
talk fo; but it feems to follow from your own 
confeffion, thatfacrifices are rather fuperfluous; 
for let me afk you only one thing, do not be 
angry now, but ^nfwer me. 

JUPITER. 

Well, if you have nothing elfe to do but 
to prate about thefe things, alk it. 

CYNISCUS, 

Every thing, you fay, is determined by the 

Fates ? 

JUPITER. 

• Certainly. 

CYNISCUS. 

And is it in your power to change, or annul 
it? 

^ JUPITER. 

By no means, 

•CYNISCUS. 

Need I mention the confequence then, or is 

not it plain enough without my faying any 
thing about it ? 

R 3 
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JUPITER. 

It is plain enough indeed : but thofe who fa- 
crifice to us, do it not through want, but out 
of gratitude for benefits received, as paying for 
what they have had of us, and from reverence 
of their fuperiors. 

C Y N I S C U S. 

Sacrifices then, you fay, are only intended to 
fhew gratitude and refpedt; but if one of our 
fophifts were here, he would alk youj perhaps, 
in what the fuperiority of the Gods confifts, 
when they are only fellow-fervants with men, 
and fubjcdt to the fame miftrefifes, the Fates; 
your immortality does not make you better, but 
rather fo much the worfe ; for death, if no¬ 
thing elfe, will fet them free; but your flavery 
muft continue as long as they pleafe to extend 
the thread, and lads for ever, 

JUPITER. 

But then, Cynifeus, our happinefs is infinite 
and eternal. 

C Y N I S C U S. 

Not to all of you, fome have trouble enough; 
you, indeed, may be happy, who are the king, 
and can let down your rope, and draw the 

* Rc/ie.'] Alluding to the chain, as mentioned bel'oic, in 
the fecond book of the Iliad. A circumftance which Iai- 
cian is perpetually making meny with. 
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earth and feas after you; but what think you of 
lame Vulcan, a poor footy labourer; Prome¬ 
theus too, who was chained to a rock ; not to 
mention your own father, who W»s bound in 
Tartarus. They tell us too, that fome of you 
fall in love, others are wounded, others become 
the Haves of mortals, as your J brother was to 
Laomedon, and Apollo to Admetus. There 
feems to be no great happinefs in all this; fome 
of you, perhaps, may be fortunate, and others 
juft the contrary. Not to mention that you of¬ 
ten get among thieves who rob and plunder you, 
and you fall from affluence into penury; if you 
happen, to be 1| gold or filver, they melt you 
down, even juft as the Fates have decreed. 

f Father.’] .Saturn. See the whole abturd ilory, told at 
laige in Lucian’s Thcogony. 

X Brother,] Neptune, we are told, was banifhed from 
heaven for confpiring againft Jupiter, w'ho lent him down to 
earth, and obliged him to go into the fervice of Laomedon, 
the father of Priam, and king of Troy, who employed him 
in making dikes to prevent inundations: which, it feems, 
being (killed, as Neptune muil have been, in all mari¬ 
time adairs, he performed to a miracle. 

II Gold.] The gold and filver ftatues of the Pagan divi¬ 
nities were fref]ucutly, We may fuppofe, melted down by 
the poflellbrs nf them, when occalion required, juft as our 
modern madonnas, faints, and martyrs, have often been 
ferved by monks and priefts belonging to the church of 
Rome. 

R 4 
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JUPITER. 

You are very abufive, Cynifcus; but you 
may repent It hereafter. 

C Y N I S C U S. 

Spare your threats, good Jupiter, for you 
vefy well know, nothing can happen to me but 
what the Parcae have predeftined: even facri- 
lege, I fee, is not puniftied; it is not, I fup- 
pofe, in the Fates, that it fhould be. , 

JUPITER. 

Did not I fay before, you were one of thofc 
who deny a providence > 

C Y N I S C U S. 

i 

Thefe are the men you feem to be mod afraid 
of, and whatever I fay, you attribute to themj 
but I appeal ^to yourfelf, and beg leave to afk 
you what that providence is which you talk 
of; is it one of the Parcae, or a greater god- 
defs who gives laws to them ? 

JUPITER. 

I told you before you muft not be too inqui- 
fitive, and want to know everything. At firft 
you only defired to aik one quedion, and now 
you teize me with a thoufand : I fee your de- 
fign, plainly enough, to prove, that we take 
po care of human affairs. 
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CYNISCUS. 

1 have no fuch intention, but you faid a little 
while ago, that the Fates did every thing; 
now, perhaps, you mean to recant, 

J U P I T F R. 

By no means: Fate does every thing, but 
then it is through us. 

» 

CYNISCUS. 

( 

Yo’i are only the fervants then, the minifters 
of the Fates; and the providence, after all, if 
theirs, whilft you aie nothing but mere inflru* 
pients. 

JUPITER. 

What do you mean ? 

CYNISCUS. 

That as axes and hammers are ufeful to a 
fmith in his art, though nobody calls them ar- 
tifls; and a fliip is not the work of the axe or 
hammer, but of the builder: in like manner. 
Fate is the architect of our great Ihip, and you 
are but their axes and hammers; and yet men, 
it fcems, inftead of facrificing to the Fates, and 
a Iking bleflings of them, come to worlhip you 
for them : nor, if they were to pay their ado¬ 
rations there, would they be much the better 
for it, for the Fates themfelves cannot alter 
their own decree; nor would Atropos or Clo- 

tho 
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tho ever fuffer thetf fpindles to be turned back- 
iivafd, and their work unravelkd. 

J P I T E R. 

Such dodlrine as your^s would confound every 
thing; but wc deferve to be worihipped, if for 
no other reafon, at leaft for this, that we can 
foretell every thing that the Fates have decreed. 

C Y N I. S C U S. 

A very ufelefs privilege indeed, to be able 

to foretell what you cannot teach them to'avoid ; 

unlefs the man who knew he was to die by a 

fword, could efcape it by fhutting himfclf up ; 

but this you do not pretend to, for Fate will 

carry him out a-hunting, and exi^ofe him to 

the enemy : Adrallus lhali throw his fpear at a 

boar, mifs him, and kill the Ton of Croefos ; 

for fo the powerful Fates had long fince decreed, 

and dirc6:ed the javelin. How lidlculous was 

the predid'ion of Laius: 

Beget no children, for the wrath of he^iv’n 
Awaits thee, and the fon fhall (lay his father. 

Unneceflary is the admonition, when the event 
muft come to pafs; in fpitc of the oracle, he 

f 

* Laim,^ See the Phanilfe of Euripides, 
f Begets Cs’f.] This was the anfvver given to Laius by the 
oracle of Apollo, which was afterwards fo exactly and lite¬ 
rally fulfilled in the deftriuftlon of the unhappy Oedipus, 
and which furnilhed Sophocles with the fubjefl of his fineft 
dud moft perfc£l tragedy, of the Oedipus Tynvnnus. 
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begat a child, and was (lain by him. I fefe 
no reafon, therefore, why you Ihould be thank¬ 
ed for your prophecies. I fliall fay nothing of 
your obfcure and ambiguous oracles, fo worded, 
that there was no knowing whether he who 
had paffcd over J Halys, was to deftroy the 
kingdom of Cyrus, or his own, for the oracle 
might mean either of them. 

' JUPITER, 

You muft remember, Apollo had reafon to 

X Halys,] The famous Creefus, king of Lydia, having 
fent to the Delphic oracle to know whether it was decreed 
by Fate that he fliould pafs over the river Halys in his march 
againft the Perfians, and how long the empire Ihould re¬ 
main in his hands, the oracle returned for anfwer that if 
he paired the river Halys he fliould deftroy a great empire, 
and that his power fliould remain unlhaken till a mule 
fliould fit on the throne of Perfia.’’ Crmfus was fatisfied 
with the reply, and thought himfelf as fafe as Macbeth 
did, when the witches told him he 

-- Need not fear any thing, 

Till Birnam wood fliould move to Dunlinane. 

The anfwer of the oracle, like thatof Shakfpeare’s whehes 
was evaflve. We did not tell you, faid the prielis after! 
wards, whofe kingdom was to be deftroyed, your enemy’s* 
or your own; and as to the mule, it came’to pafs as we 
foretold, for Cyrus was the mule we meant, being half 

Perfian, half Mcde; a Perfiaii by his father, and a Median 
by his mother. 
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be affronted at Crcefus, for trying his oracle by 
* mixing tortoife and lamb’s flefh. 

CYNISCUS. 

A god, Jupiter, fhould never be angry ; 
but that the king of Lydia fhould be deceiv¬ 
ed by an oracle, was, I fuppofe, decreed by 
Fate, which had wove his thread in fuch a man¬ 
ner, that he could not clearly underftand the 
prophecy; fo that your power of divination it- 
felf, is, after all, nothing but the work of Fate, 
JUPITER. 

By and by you will leave us nothing: we are 
gods, it feems, to very little purpofe, for wc 
take no care of human affairs, nor have any 

* Mixings Crcefus, who, we may fuppofe, was a 

fceptlc, or free-thinker, with regard to oracles, fent meffen- 
gers to Delphos and other places, rec]uefhng them to re- 
folvethls queflion, viz. “ What is Crotfus, king of Lydia, 
now doing?’* The anfwcr from Delphos was, “ I fmell a 
flrong fmell of a tortoife mixed with lamb’s flefli, boiled in 
a cauldron, that is brafs above and brafs below.” Crcefus, 
it feems, little thinking that the oracle could difeover what 
he was about, was at that very inifant diverting himfelf with 
boiling lamb’s flefh and tortoife in a brazen veflel. How the 
oracle, or the priefts belonging to it, got intelligence of his 
majefty’s llrangc employment at that time, has never yet 
been difeovered; certain, however, it is that Crcefus, from 
that time, conceived a high opinion of the oracle, and con- 
fulred it ever after: but Apollo, we find, relented the trick 
which Crcefus wanted to play upon him, and punilhed 
him accordingly. See Herodotus’s account of this tranf- 
a«5lion. 


claim 
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claim to facrifice, being no more, in Teality* 
than fo many axes and hammers: but 1 deferve 
all this contempt for {landing thus with a thun¬ 
der-bolt in my hand, and not puniihing your 
infolence. 

, C Y N I S C U S. 

Strike, I befeech you; if it be fo decreed, I 
fliall not blame you for the blow, but Clotho, 
who, by you, thus makes an end of me. But 
let mo afk you and Fate one more qucftion, and 
anfwer me for both ; how happens it that, tak¬ 
ing no notice of thieves, ruffians, and mur- 
thercrs, you throw your thunder at oaks, and 
Hones, the maft of a fhip, that never did any 
harm, or now and then a poor innocent tra¬ 
veller! what fay you, Jupiter? is this another 
thing which I mufl not enquire after? 

JUPITER. 

It is, you are impioully inquilitive ; I wonder 
where you picked up all this Huff to perplex me 
with. 

c y N I s c u s. 

1 fuppofe, I muff not afk you, or Fate, or 
Providence, why that good and juft man Pho- 
cyon died for want, or, before him, Arifti- 
dcs; whilft thofe debauched youths, Callias, 
and Alcibiade®, lived in affluence and profpe- 
rity : as well as the proud Midias, and Charops 
of .£gina, that infamous fellovv, who ftarved 

his 
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his own mother; or again, why Socrates was 
condemned by the judges, inftead of Melitus $ 
or why the eifeminate Sardanapalus reigned in 
peace, whifft fo many brave Periians were de* 
flroyed by him, for murmuring at his' actions ? 
why, in Ihort, the * covetous, the bafe, ^nd 
wicked, are profpcrous and happy, whilft the 
good and pious are oppreffed by want, forrow, 
difeafe, and every other calamity. 

JUPITER. 

But thou knowefl not, Cynifcus, what pu* 
hiihments arc referved for the wicked in ano¬ 
ther life, nor what happinefs for the good and 
virtuous. 

C y N I S C U S. 

You want to frighten me with the infernal 
regions, with your Tityus, and your Tantalus; 
when I am dead, I fhall know whether there 
is any fuch thing; in the mean time I would 
wilh to live happily here, be the time ever fo 
fhort, though a fcore of ‘j- vulturs were to prey 

* The covetous^ tsfr.] ** I was grieved (fays David), at 
the wicked. I do alfo fee the ungodly in fuch profperity, 
they are in no peril of death, but are lufty and flrong; 
they come in no misfortune, like other folk, neither arc 
they plagued like other men: thefe profper in the world, 
thefe have riches in polTcffion; and 1 faid, then have I 
cleanfed my heart in vain, and walhcd my h.’.nds in inno* 
Sec Pfal. Ixxifi. 

f Vulturs»\ Alluding to the puniihment of Prometheus. 

upon 
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upon my liver in the fliades below, nor would I 
thirft for ever in this life, like Tantalus, for 
the fake of drinking nedtar with the heroes, in 
the Ifland of the Bleft, or repofing in the J Ely- 
han Fields hereafter. 


JUPITER. 

Do you doubt, then, whether there are ^re¬ 
wards and punilhments in another Rate, where 
every man’s life and ad^ions will be enquired 
into ? # 

C Y N I S C U S. 

I am told that Minos, the Cretan, is ap¬ 
pointed judge below; you can inform me about 
him, for they liiy he is your fon. 

JUPITER. 

What would you know concerning him ? 


C Y N I S C U S. 


Wh om he inflidls the greateft punilhmentson. 


I Ehslan jithhJ^ The happinefs of the good and virtuous 
after death, according to the Pagan fyllcm, feems to liave 
been merely negative, and to have confided rather in an ex- 
■ emption trom pain and Iblicitudc, than in the adluai enjoy* 
"r.ieiit of any pleafurcs, either n.utual or corporeal. The 
aich-impoftor, Mahomet, no doubt law the abfurdlty of 
this plan, and allured his tollowers by the offer of afenfual 
paradife*; and hlsfcheme, though vlfionary, and ill-founded, 
was certainly a much more rational one than that of -the 
heathen poets and philofophers. But, how poor and con¬ 
temptible are both ot them, uheu compared to the glorious 
prolpedt of immortality, brought to light by the gofpel of 


Chrift! 


J U P I- 
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JUPITER. 

On bad men, thieves, and murthercrs. 

CYNISCUS. 

And whom does he fend to keep company 
with the heroes ? 

JUPITER. 

The good and pious, who live according to 
the dictates of honour and virtue. 

CYNISCUS. 

And why fo ? 

JUPITER. 

Becaufe the one deferve punifhment, and the 
other are entitled to reward. 

CYNISCUS. 

But if a man commits an involuntary crime, 
ought he to fulfer for it ? 

JUPITER, 

By no means. 

(CYNISCUS. 

Nor if a man does good undefignedly, fliould 
he be rewarded ? 

JUPITER. 

Certainly, 

CYNISCUS. 

He fliould not, therefore, either punifli or 
reward any body. 

JUPITER. 


Why fo ? 


C Y- 
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C Y N I S C U S. 


Bccaufc we nioitals do nothing of our own 
will, but arc compelled by inevitable ncceflity ; 
at lead:, if that be true which we have juft now 
agreed upon, that Fate is the caufc of all things : 
if a man commits murthcr or facrilegc, it is 
Fate that obliges him to it; and if Minos adts 
juflly, he mull: punifli the Parcje, inftead of 
Sifyphus and Tantalus ; for whatever both did, 
was only in obedience to their commands. 

JUPITER. 

You arc an impudent fophlft, and deferve no 
anfwcr*, I ftiall therefore take my leave of you. 

C Y N T S C U S. 


I am forrv tor that; for 1 was juft going to afk 
you where thele Fares are to be met with, and 
how, as there arc but three of them, they can 
contrive’ to dt) fo mueh luifincfs : they muft lead, 
I Jiiould think, but a miierable life, and were 
born, as oa,e may f;o , to a bad deflipy; for 
my ]>art, i woi.Ul not change fituaiions with, 
the 1,11 ; i h::d rather lire in poverty than lit 
lIuTs fcTi' ever, turning a ipmdle, and pcr[’-lcxcd 
with fuch a load ol enjpl'''ymcnt : if you can¬ 
not CLifd) anlwer thele ([iieftions, Jupiter, I muft 
e’en be contented with \vh it ycni have told me 
about Fate and Pro\idence ; perhaps it v\as not 
dccreetl that I nioiild know any thing farther. 


VoL. III. S J U P I- 



ITER 


J U P 

THE 

T R A C E D I A N, 

A J) ! A I. O G U E. 


Ufifo'innate Silualion of the 7vhu!c Synod i>f 
Olympus, and the Coyitanil inzabu h T zvas held 
hy all R{hil'i> ay.ii Dyrecs oj Men, /j, /n /Ids 
log’jc, yv/'VA^/ a! /be m ft yjari/iy ( ohnos •u.'iid 
Ihiffiunr ard k.JLik .oiild l'<'l!day Ji^yef and 
is a fi/yidl Injld/ue of i'\ txrrau/ da/,oy Freedo/>, 
z^iih IVi \'j J.L'ciAN, and jyeohaldy oibh U^iliu.^ 
In Ivs dia:c^ Godsy end ihe Rellyon 

of the I / Co "yity. B c \ / i'\) n t j- n e r. l e ^ d - 

fit ve'\ II r// p//('. /di'Jani u ii' ionic Ui Rdkd'i 
payenne ae fi a?\'oi ]'/,'!i: me dc rbilnj.,! 
apparcnitVieni hs ]''IeleCp'‘es .C/.nti. .Jjdwif aJJej pm-, 
an G’V‘ZKyney)iall pour ne je pas ij h 'ot de iCcuet 
la ReLdon dans leui Dit/u./es; ct pc.'aetic te 
Peuple ndreoil pa': ulJls dr foi aox J'htLjop'/aa 
pour abandonoer la Rrlyoyn, ny peno y nen ihao- 
ye> juy Icin'J^ayole; el cafn la PalJloH doaii/hiaii, 
des Gi'ccs Clod dc difourn (u) tonics la Malictcs 


Slc his liilloii'C ties Oracles, 

a quchpic 
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a qjfi’lrjHi' prix que j'e pent etre, la Religion pay- 
i/inc tie dcnur'iilolt quc ihs Ceremonies, et nuh 
Send mens du Cieurd' 


JUJHTKR, MINKRVA, MERCURY, JUNO, &c. 

M E R C U 11 "kR 

A n, f ulicu 'A)\c, [u-. c ! thus thus alone, 

Anti vtir'i tonvcihn;^', doll thou roam, 

P.df a'^ riu' tlccj) jjhiltjlophcr who trims 
R'lic nndni'dir lamp? O ! oivc me to partake 
Tin ctnint-ils, aiul thv oriri, nor irndat the aid 
Oi tliy j>x)r lla\e, as iritial, and vain. 

M I N E R. V A. 

* S.iv, Is'iit; t'f J'/xls .md men, v'-atiirnian |ove, 

J-lchold Minci'v.i, lilue-('} M i;o.lddc!i, 

SujjpUaiit adoics ; () ‘ovc lu : but to know 

Tin in'inoil rriel; whenoe IprinL^ rhefe dreatlhil rroani. 

Why (pleads that palenclb o’er thy face divine ? 

! U P I T E R. 

•j- Th'u''' not an .i a io'o iv, ni a jiam, 

, No fad I wnt, wi i’ ip/' oory told, 


-j- •'■I’/ (/l>--( , X ■ . \ .k'o''':ui'r , li'w’lnjf his ni idot jm 

P’pev in a mti'))tholV m< od, a;ul iv.■ ning Iv.aps (^( a tra' 
1 edf, iik^’a n oe eoin'-.■‘1 ialh- .ii v.itlj hs lu'inmir, .;nd 
..diuejh*^■"■1^111! in iuno’C''. 'J ht Woiils n’l tiie m’ doal aie 
probably t|uoied tioin tome ir:ii;cJy ol ELiii]jiU'.s lan ujvv 

e At.mt 

Stiv, U(.J M iner. w >'o' to he behind hand io 

L'oinplaifanec, apj-rals to jiiinn.! in !’.'*\a:iu.te)s. Ifer 
Ipi cell is a little kind cb tc: to, rat ea !iom vat .our pans ut 
liomer, and put togetiK'i ao libnmi:. 

f ‘7/.■/.’’< ?jrr, ] From tiie Oielles yf Emipidcj, with 
it little vari.iLiun. 

S 2 


Wnich 
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U hichgocUhavc not experienced; nought that’s wretched} 

Which our luihappy nature doth not feel. 

M 1 N ]< R V A. 

}-](.“! v'nb! what a prologue ! 

J U P I T E R. 

Impious, earth-born lace, 

And thou, Prometheus, what a train of ills 

Didft thou piocure me! 

M I N E R V A. 

Tell us, for thou fpeak.’!! 

To thy bell friends, thy iellow-deltles. 

J U P I T E R. 

X What hail thou done tor me, thou noify tkundei ' 

MINERVA. 

Do not be angry with us, good Jupiter, 
not having fvvallovved all Euripides, we fliould 
find ourfelves unable to tragedizc with vou. 

O J 

JUNO. 

Do you think I do not know what is the 
caufe ol all this weeping and wailing ' 

J U P I T E R. 

O ! if thou didll, ’tuou’d fill thy eyes with teais. 

JUNO. 

I tell you, I know it well enough, it is foine 
love affair; but you have fo often injii.cd me in 
that point that I fliall not cry about ii. I flip- 

J What haft^ (s'c.J This is either from forne old poet, 
whofe woiks are not come down to us, or an imitation by 
Lucian hiini'clf. 
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pofe you have found fomc new Danac, Se- 
nicle, or Eiiropa, that you are fond of, and 
arc confidcring whether you lliail be a bull, a 
fatyr, or a Ihowcr of gold, flowing through the 
tiles, into the bofom of your miflrcfs: fighs, 
groans, tears, and that pallid hue can be fymp- 
loms of nothing but love. 

JUPITER. 

Ridiculous ! to think I am uneafy about fuch 
trifles. 

JUNO. 

What is there elfe that can make Jupiter 
unhappy ? 

JUPITER. 

Junoj the affairs of the gods arc in imn]i- 
nent danger ; we (land, as the i)roverb fays, on 
tlie edge of a razor, and it is a moot point whe¬ 
ther, henccionh, we arc to be woiflii])ped, and 
iiVcivc any honours from mortals, or be total¬ 
ly ncg*rCied, and tlefpifcd. 

/ JUNO. 

the earth then brought forth more 
giants, have the Titans burfl their chains, fub- 
dued th^jir kccpeis, and taken up arms againft 
us? 

J U P I T E R. 

He ^ not alarm’d, for all is fafe beloiv. 

* Be bj'i'.j r.iodly ot a Hue ill the PIi.T-nifia'of Eu- 
rlt'ulcs. 
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JUNO. 

What then can hap['cn bcfidcs, fo very ter¬ 
rible ? if this is not the caiife of your grief, 
what is it that can make you thus put on ’'j- Po- 
lus and Ariflodcnuis, inflcad of Jupiter? 

J U P 1 T K R. 

I will tell you ; there was yeflcrda\ a dlfpuie, 
I do not know how it began, between 1 i- 
moclcs, the Stoic, and Damis, the E'plciircai:, 
concerning providence, bifore a large and re- 
ipctflabie audience. Damis alierted (ndiich 
liurt me mofr'), that theie were no cr(xls, to 
look over and diredt human a hairs ; whiifl: 
the good 'rim'/clcs, on the other hand, under- 

i 

took to del n.J f or caude, A number of pLople 
crouding in ujvai lliein, they did iiot linilb th(.- 
diieouiie, but jeutetl witli a i\loliuion to met: 
again, and determine the point lome (jther 
time: and no'.\ it lemains in doubt u ho will 
gain the viclorv. You Re wbat dangt, we as ■ 
in, and that all depends on tme ni.m; ui'(; (;t 
thefe things mull ha})pen5 either that we^aic t?, 
be contenumd, and ti\arcd as mere idle name s, 
or, if Timocles fuccecds, worfhipped and ho¬ 
noured as we ufed to be. 

JUNO. 

In good truth, Jupiur, thefe are things of 

Fclui ctnJ, Ar-Jlcdin;i:s.\ 'I’wo eininciU Cjccinn 

ccid'e- 
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confcqucncc, nor do I wondtr now at your tra- 
j/'ic ftrain. 

O 

J U P I 'r K R. 

And yet >'ou ihousjJ'it I was In all this agita¬ 
tion about home Danac, or Antlopa ; bid nuw, 
Mercury, Juno, and Minerva, what is to be 
done? You mult all do your parts, and think 
of fomething or other. 

IM E R C U R Y, 

It fh(?ukl be referred, I think, to the confi- 
deration of all the gods ; and a council called. 

JUNO. 

I think fo too. 

M I N E R V A. 

1 ani (]uite of a dilYercnt opinion ; heaven, 
I think, oodht not to be diflurbecl, nor would 
1 have it known that you llirred in the aliair ; 
every thing iliould (u: carricti on privately, ii' 
;.tju woiikl have 'I'invoclcs come off conqueror. 
Old ’Xnnis l>e Liughcd at, and giv^c up the 

I 

M K R C UR Y. 

Ir e:in never be a fccret, Jupit> r, as thv. 
difjJiue. is to be in public, and they will fay, 
\i>u pl,i\'rlu' tyrant, in not communicating to 
Miein wluit concerns tl'ic common lafetv. 

I I' PIT K R. 

Give notice, then, and let them all attend. 
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MERCURY. 

You are certainly right. O yes, O yes: 
away to council, all ye gods, immediately, on 
affairs of the utmoft importance. 

J U P I T E R. 

And is this all. Mercury ? Do you fummon 
the gods to council, on fuch deep matters, in 
this fimple manner, and in plain prole ? 

M E R C U R Y. 

Plow would you have me do it ? 

JUPITER. 

Plow ! whv I would e;ive it an air of folcmni- 
ly, have it cried in vci ((, with all poetical mag- 
nilicencc, and fuitahlc to the luhjeCl. 

M K R C U R Y. 

True : but this is the bufincfs of rha])f()(]ins, 
and heroic writers : I am no poet-, 1 lliall only 
fpoil the bufinefs, by exceeding the mcalure of 
the verfc, or patching it up when it falls ffort, 
and they will lrur;h at me lor my ignorance • I 
have leen y\;)o]io himfelt lerved fo, fo" foiue 
of his oiaclcs; though the obfeurity ot the 
prophecy hides a great many faults, and the 
hearer is leldom at leifure to examine the metre, 

J U P 1 T E R. 

You may give it us out of Homer ; call ihe 
couiicil as he has done, I fuppole you can rccol- 


] V P I- 
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MERCURY. 

Not exaftly, I am afraid : I will try, how¬ 
ever, what I can do, 

* Hafle all yc male and female deities, 

Attend, with me, the fenate of the fkics, 

Not one be abfent, not a rural pow’r. 

That haunts the verdant gloom, or rofy bow*r. 

Each fair-hair’d Dryad of the fliady wood, 

Each azure filler ol the filvcr flood; 

Ye firll and lall, and yc who have a name. 

Andwho have not, ye, whofe altars claim 
The I'inoking victim—hither all repair. 

JUPITER. 

V\'ry well, indeed ; Mercury, you are a mofl 
excellent crier: for fee they arc crouding in 
alieady : do you feat them according to their 
rank, both with regard to the 'J'- materials, and 
the workmanfliij): fiiif, the gold, next the fil¬ 
vcr, then the ivory, then the brals and flonc; 
and, do you hear, let the works of Phidias, 
Alcamcnes, Myron, Euphranor, and the like 

Hajic all, fe’e.] This is partly from Homer, and jjartly 
f -iicidr’e own humour inteiipcrfcd with it. The idea of 
ciiii.,./ ..11 the the fine nomine turba, or gods with¬ 

out a name, is tiiily laughable. 

-j- j\Iatcnal>.~\ The re.il gods alfernbled in heaven, arc 
fuppofed to call on their leprefcntativcs on earth, the fla- 
tues in bials, gold, &c. to join the council, and beaetjuainted 
with the dangers that thicatcned the whole community ; 
hence aiilcs a ildicLilous clillin^llon and difputc concerning 
the Icveral nuitciials of which the deities were made, with 
which Lucian makes himfeU extremely merry. 


excel 
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excellent artifts, have the preference : . ;i 

vulgar, that are poorly executed, they n^r 
Rand filent in a corner, as only admitted to 
fill up the aflcmbly. 

M E R C U R Y. 

It fliall be done , I will feat them according 

to order: but what am I to do, if one of the 

golden ones that weighs feveral talents, flioiild 

be but indifferently worked, of the commoneft 

' . . ^ 

fort, and not anfAcring in the other rclpetfs; 
muff I place him betore the l)razen ones of My- 
ro, and J^ol)'cletes, or the done of Pliidias and 
Alcamcnes; or do you think, that tlujfc who 
fliew the greateO: pcriettion in the art, Ihould be 
Orel erred ? 

J U P I T E R. 

It fliould be io ; hut \vc tiiull put the golden 
one fil'd. 

M l^: R C U R Y. 

I undcrdaiul you ; ^ou would have me place 
them, not according to their merit, but in« :»* 
riches. Come, therefore, you golden o.»v i'> 
to the full feats. But now, behold, Jupiter, 
the bed places arc filled with barbariars ; you 
fee what the (jrecks arc, beautiful, of a fine ap¬ 
pearance, and wrought in a madcrly dyle, but 
they are mod of them in done or brafs, the 
mod valuable of ivory, with a very little gold 

juft 
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juft to colour and adorn them, whilft the inftde 
is wood, that furniflies an habitation for a co¬ 
lony of mice. But Bendis and Anubis, and 
with them Attis and Mithres arc all folid gold, 
and of infinite value, 

NEPTUNE. 

And where is the juftice. Mercury, in plac¬ 
ing that dog-faced Aigyptian before me? do 
you k’^ow who I am ? 

M i: R C U R Y. 

I do; bur you muft remember my good * 
Earrh-ftiaker, that L) ftppus has made you of 
nothing but ]KK)r br.i!s, for the Corinthians, 
at that time, had no gold amongft them ; 
which, you know, is the richeft of all metals. 
You muft fiibmii, therefore, to be fet afidc, 
nen' mull you take it ill, il he who has fuch a 
' large golden nofe, is preferred before you. 

VENUS. 

Seat me, I dehre, in the firft row, for I am 
. 'll old. 

MERCURY. 

"I'hat is mote than I know ; for, if I am not 
purbrmd, you are cut out of white Pentclcan 
marble, and as fuch Praxiteles prefented you to 
the Cnidiaiw. 

^ Furii)-flaka\'\ The title ufually given to Neptune by 

UOMUI. 


VENUS. 
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VENUS. 

I can call in Elomcr, a refpedable evidence, 
to vouch for me, who, in all his verfes, calls 
me the golden Venus. 

M E K C U R Y. 

Yes; and fo he calls Apollo the rich and 
wealthy, and yet you may fee him fitting 
amongft the ploughmen, his crowm taken off his 
head by thieves, and the firings of bis lyre 
cracked by a fet of ruffians; be contented, there¬ 
fore, that you arc not at the head of the aifem- 
bly. 

COLOSSUS. 

Who lliall dare to contend for precedence 
with me, the immenfc * Colofibs, with his ra¬ 
diant 

* CoIflfFus,'] This famous ilatiic, which Iscalleil one of the 
feven wonders ot' the vvorld, was a hu'^e and imincni'c re- 
prcfcntaiion ot Apollo, or the Sun, vvorftuppcd by the 
Rhodians. The ancient liitloiians, who aic very apt to fib 
on thefeoccaiions, t(.ll ns, that it was leventy cnb-ts r-udi; 
or, according to Fed ns, a bundled and five feet lon^, all ('i 
biafs, the vvoikof one Chares, a difeiplc ot the fai nc^ ) ik'- 
tuary Lyfippns; Its feet were placed on two immeni'ely high 
rocks or pedeltals, at the entrance of the port of Rhodes, 
and at fnch a dillance from each other, that fiiip: in full 
fail pafied in between them. Pliny iutorins us, that about 
fifty-fix years after Its creation, it was laid flat, and remain¬ 
ed in that C(jndition till the time of Vefpafian, who fet it 
up again. When the Saracens became mailers of Rhodes, 
they found it again thrown down, and fold it for an im- 
menfe fum to a jew, who took it to pieces, and carried off 

the 
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diant fun ? the Rhodians might have made 
twenty golden gods for the money that I coft 
them; by the rule of proportion, therefore, I 
flionld be placed above them all; befides that, 
you ihould confidcr the art and exquifite work-* 
manlhip employed about me. 

MERCURY. 

What is to be done in this affair, Jupiter ? it 
is a dii^cult point to determine; for, with re- 
fpedt to the materials, he is nothing but brafs; 
and yet, on the other hand, if we cenfider how 
many talents he coft making, he muft be of the 
full: quality. 

JUPITER. 

W'hat does he come amongfl us for r only to 
difgracc our diminutive fize, and throw the af^ 
fembly into confufion; hark you, moft noble 
Rhodian, if we give you precedence here, and 
place you before the golden ones, how will you 
^.jntrive to take your feat, nnlcfs they all rife 
Oj r''- give you room, for one of yotw* thighs will 
till the whole court ; you had better Hand np- 
righr, tJieretore, with your head towards the aU 
ftmbly. 

iht* brafi it was made of, on nine hundred cameli. Thr 
thumb, it feems, ua.' as iinuh a^ a maneonld well fpan with 
his two arms, and evciy linnet v.m» as as a coinmou 

fiatue, 

iv-I E R. 
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MERCURY. 

Here is another difllciilty for you ; two gods, 
both of brafs, and the lame workmanfliip, both 
wrought by l.yfippus, both equal in birth, the 
fons ot Jupiter, Uacchiis and Hercules; which 
mull have the precedency ? they arc both, you 
fee, contending for it. 

JUPITER. 

Mercury, wc arc lofing time here, inftead of 
minding our bulincls *, we Ihould have' got to 
our fpccehcs before this: let them feat them- 
fclves prouiifcuontly, juft where they plcafc for 
the pul’ent; by and by, wc will call a council 
about this, and Iculc the ord.r jirc'-edcncy. 

fvl E R C E R V. 

But haik ! what a lioi and tumult there is 
amongft them! thee aic cjying out as ufual, 
where is the nectar and ambrofia, where arc 

the hccaioinbs and the iacrdices ? 

J U ? I T K R. 

Mercury, command filcncc, that they mi) 
hear what wc arc met about, and nor ihrak^f 
fucli trilbs. 

M E R C U R Y. 

But what fhall 1 do, Jupiter r they do not 
all underliand Greek, and I am not fo (killed 
in languages as to be able to talk intelligibly to 
Scythians, PeiTians, Tiiiaeians, and Gauls; I 
believe I had better make a ftgn with iny hand. 

J U P I 
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JUPITER. 

Do fo. 

MERCURY. 

There : you fee they are as mute as fo many 
fophifts, now is the time to harrangue; ob- 
ferve, they are looking towards yon, and cx- 
pc< 5 t you fliould addrefs them. 

JUPITER. 

Now, as you are my fon. Mercury, I will 
tell you what a condition I am in : you know 
how b.i^d I generally am in council, and how 
magnificently I talk. 

MERCURY. 

I know it; I ufed to tremble when I heard 
you : cfpccially, when you threatened to hang 
down .your * golden chain, and draw up gods, 
earth, and fcas from their foundations. 

JUPITER. 

And yet I declare to you, my fon, I kpow 
'not how it is, but, whether it be from the 
weight of misfoi tunes that threaten us, or from 
the number of deir’u's afl'emblcd, fx^sr you fee the 
conpcil is lull of gods; my miiui i' d'.durbed, I 
tremble, and rriy tongue feems lobe tied up ; 
but, what is word ol all, I have forgoi a very 
fine exordium to mylpeeeh, whieh 1 had drawn 
up for the occafion. 

'*■ Gohlen IJomc' : ttie p;iirage has Leca 

q-.iored bctorc. 

M E R. 
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MERCURY. 

Now, Jupiter, you have fpoiled all ; for 
your lilence will make them fufpedSl, that the 
misfortune may be worfe than it really is. 

JUPITER. 

Shall I make ufe of Homer’s then ? 

MERCURY. 

What is it ? 

J U*P I T E R. 

CeleRial ftates, immortal gods ! gi.yc car. 

M E R C U R Y. 

No, no; you hav^" given us enough of that 
already ; you had better take one of DemoRhe- 
ncs’ Philippics, patch it up, and make a little 
alteration here and there; many great orators 
pradtife this novv-a-days. 

JUPITER. 

Well advifed ; it Is a moll compendious kind 
of rhetoric, and very convenient for fuch as do 
not know how to get on, or which way to turn 
themfelves. Come, 1 will begin, f Far fu- 
perior to the richeft trcafurcs, O ye | mortal 
gods, am I fatisfied, you would eflccm the per- 
fedt knowlege of that bufincf, which hath here 
called us together, with the greateft pRafurc, 

* C^hjlial, IsV.J See Homer’s Iliad, b. vili. 1. 5 . 

f From the beginning of the fiill Philippic. 

J In imitation of AOitvanoi, O ye Athenian men. 

therefore 
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diercfoR- you will, [ cloubt not, Jo vv’bai { 

fliall advance C'»nccrnincr if; tije ; -i f-;. ^ iuh. 


doth, as it were, wirh a loud 


our inujudiare care and attentioi'" -- - 


Rut 1 ■v\ill now (for here my EV-uiofiiicnes 
fails me,) explain to you, on what oca ahwii I 
called this council. Yclk-rday, you know, 
Mnelitheus the pilot offered up a facrifiec to 
us, on account of his Ihip beini:^ preferved, 
which ha,!^ narrowly efcaped a wreck near § 
Capharcus, and as many as were invited, flip¬ 
ped together in the Piraeus : after the liba¬ 
tions, as you may remember, you dropped off 
one by one; I, for it was not late, went into 
the city, end walked about the Ceramicus, re¬ 
flecting on the fordid difpofition of Mnefitheus, 
who, after inviting fixteen gods to his feafl, 
killed only one cock, and that an old one, 
and'half dead of the pip •, which was all hcga\c 
ns, bcfldcs four grains of incenfc, which was fo 
mouldy, that it was burned our immcdiatelv, 
and gave fo little fmokc, that wc could hardly 
Imell it; though, wdicn his fliip got on the 
Ihallows, ^nd flruck u[ion the rock, he pro- 


§ Caphnicnu\ A Pjomonloty (u Euboea, i unniiig out at 
the routh-call, dangcious for flii)''pnig on accouni ot its 
eddies and concealed rocks. Sec Viigil, Ovid, and Pio- 
perrlus, 

VoL. 111. 


T 


mi fed. 
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inifctl ns whole hecatombs, if v/c would deliver 
him. 

WhilP I was pondering on thefc things, I 
cam'- to.Vaids the Poccilc, where 1 faw a vafl 
c.owd of pco])1e aflhmblcd, fop'iC within the 
porcl , ners in tJic open air, and, r.iaiongft 
the r 'b two who were Icawd, and feenud very 
loud and vchcjnent in their difeonrfe : findinp- 
thefe to be, as I did iriViginc, two philofoplters 
in a warm debate, I was rdblvcd tb hear what 
they laid ; and, being concealed in a thick 
cloud, I immediately adlimed their habit and 
appearance, and by the help of a long beard, 
might ealily have palied for a pbilofophcr. I 
elbowed rhiough the crowd, and got in, nobody 
knowing who I was. I'hcre 1 found that ralcal 

KJ 

Damis the Epicurean, with my good friend Ti- 
mocles the 5itoic, in high difpute. 'I'imocles 
had argued himlclf into a fwcat, and almoll 
cracked his voice with roaring ; whilfu Damis 
continued to piovokc him with his Sardonic 
fnceis. 

Their whole debate was concerning us : the 
villain Damis denied that we took any care of 
mortals, or looked into their affairs; affirmed, 
in ffiorr, that there were no gods at all, for that 
was plainly what he aimed at, and many who 
were prefent agreed entirely with him. Timo- 

clcs 
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cles, on the other hand, who was of our fide 
of the queftion, defended us with all his might, 
and flievved with what beautiful order and regu¬ 
larity we ruled and diredted every thing. He 
alfo met with the praife and approbation of 
fome, but he was now grown tired, and fpokc 
but indifferently, fo that the multitude leaned 
towards Damis. Perceiving the danger we 
were in, I^ommanded night to furround them, 
and put an end to the difputc. They parted, 
therefore, having firft agreed to renew the de¬ 
bate next day. I followed the croud, and over¬ 
heard their fentiments as they returned home, 
which were mofily in favour of Damis, who, I 
found, had got the majority on his fide : fome, 
indeed, w'crc not for predetermining the caufe, 
but rcfolvTd to wait till they heard what Timo- 
clcs had to fay at their next meeting. 

This, my brethren, is thebufinefs for which 
I called you together; matters, you fee, of no 
little confequenee and importance: as on men, 
ail our honour, glory, and worfiiip muft de¬ 
pend. If they arc once perfuaded that there 
arc no gods, or if there arc, that we take no care 
of human affairs, wc fiiali have no moie gifts, 
or vidfims from them, but may fit and flarvc in 
heaven, without feftivals, holy-days, watchings, 
facrifices, or any pomp or ceremony whatfo- 

l' 2 evefj 
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ever. Thcfe, I fay, are things of moment, and 
it will behove you all to weigh and confider by 
what means it may be fo managed that Timo- 
cles, in his next difcourfe, ihall have the fupe- 
riority, and Damis meet with contempt and de- 
rifion ; for on Timocles himfelf I have not 
much dependence, nor do I think he will gain 
the victory, unlefs we lend him fome affiftance. 
Give notice. Mercury, in form, forborne one to 
rife up, and fpeak. 

MERCURY. 

Silence, and attend ; no noife there; which 
of the gods who is of * proper age, choofes to 
harrangue on this occafion ? what! nobody ? 
the fubjedt, I fuppofe^ is fo important, that it 
has frightened you all into lilence. 

M O M U S. 

If I may be permitted to fpeak with freedom, 
I have many things to fay on this occafion. 

JUPITER. 

Speak boldly, Momus, for it is evident you 
rife up from good-will towards the common 
caufe. 

* Fropcrage.\ Alluding with a fnecr to the number of 
new gods who had been admitted into the quorum, and 
who, confequently, could be but young in the bufinefs. 
In the Athenian fenaie, none were fulfered to fpeak who 
were under thirty years of age. It would not, perhaps, be 
aniifs, if a fimilar law were to take place in the parliament 
of Great Britain. 


MOMUS. 
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M O M U S. 

■f Away ! to earth refolve, from whence ye grew, 

A heartlefs, fpiritlefs, inglorious crew. 

Give car then, O yc gods, whiift I fpeak the 
diftatcs of my heart. I have, I muft own, 
for a long time expected that our affairs would 
be brought into this diftrefsful fituation; that a 
number of thefe Sophifts would rife up againfl 
us, encouraged, I fear, by our own condu<fl: 
and behaaour. We ought not, I fwear by 
Themis, to be angry with Epicurus and his fol¬ 
lowers, for entertaining fuch opinions of us; 
what, indeed, can any one think, who obferves 
the confufed and wretched ftatc of human af¬ 
fairs, rho good and juft neglected, and left to 
perifh in poverty, difeafe, and llavery; and, 
on the other hand, the worft and moft abandon¬ 
ed of men preferred before them, abounding in 
riches, and lording it over thofe who are fo 
much better than themfelvcs ; bafe and facri- 
leglous wretches left unpunifhed, and undc- 
ccctcd, and thofe condemned to infamy and 
death, who have clone nothing to deferve if; 
well may they call in queftion our cxiftence. 

I'd'pccially when they hear the oracles declar¬ 
ing that 

He who o'er Halys pafleth, fliall dellroy 
A [‘OwVlul hoft - - —— 

f See Homer’s Iliad, book vii. 1 . 99. 

T 3 Noi 
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Not informing him whether this army was to 
be his own or that of his enemy. 

And agair% 

Thou Salamis, are fated to deftroy 
The foils ot * women born. 

Now both Perfiaiis and Greeks, we know, 
were bom of women. 

When, motcover, they are told by the rhnp- 
fodifts, in their verles, that w^c fJidl in love, 
that we ere made Haves of, and bound, that 
we quarrel with one another, and are fubjedt 
to a thou fund misfortunes, when at the fame 
time we pretend to be unchangeable, hajipv, 
and immortal, what can v\c expedf,^ but that 
they muH lau^h at, and defpilc us ! And }'et 
we are angry becaufe fume mortals, v\ho are 
not mere fools, find fault with us, ar.tl deny 
our providence, when, in tadt, we ought to 
think ourfeives well off, that, after all our foi- 
iics, there arc fomc yet remaining, who fa- 
crificc to us. 

* Of •I'.'omcn ho) n ] It Is Imponible to read this, without 
thinking of ^ 

■ None of woman born fhall hurt Macbeth. 

The reputation of Shakfpeare’s witches is fccuicd by 

Macduff was fiom his ncahc’. .. womb 
Untimely ript — ■ 

Tihe quibble of Apollo’;; oracle is not half fo ingemnus. 

And 
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And now, Jupiter (for we are by onrfclves 
here, without any mortals amongil; us, except 
Hercules, Bacchus, Ganymede, and A?/cuIa' 
plus, whom we have adopted for our own), 
tell me fairly, did you ever take fn much care 
of what paffes upon earth, as to ciujimc who 
were good, and who bad ? j.' ou canrioc fay )ou 
did. If rhefeus, in his w'ay from IVezcne to 
Athens, Ifed not flain the ruffians Sc) ion, Pi- 
tyocamptes. Cere)on, and the rcil; of them, 
they might Aill have gone on murthering tra- 
V', llcrs, and rioting in blood and flaughtcr, for 
aught that you or }our providence would do 
to prevent them ; and nnlei's iMiiydlicus, a good 
end iiUl n an, ietl by humanity and coinj^affiun, 
had not lent ids trudy lervant here, rue indudri- 
ous Hcreulcs, hitlc would you have cared 
a 'put the b hlxdra, tl*; birds of StympheJus, 
the Thracian hoills, ov the drunken frolics o^ 
rnc Ccntaiiis. To lav the truth, all 'Ac trouble 

our- 


}■ Ihwfht.] fo mltlihlo mont-ffT, ro wlu)in fomc of 

Lie ju'da iKivC e ven f*.'. (.-ii, tome nine, and others fifty 
he. ids, vi:i\h .lie tohl, to make, dieadtul havr>c:k amongif 
t iic cattli, )" the man'lic-'>i Lenui, near A i‘p's, :>'u!, like 
oiii (li;i;;on- i '.‘v'antli \, ipieari terror and d' u'l.rtion u here- 
cver he came. A', tooii as he loll one head, another, it 
fcLini!, inmieciatclv Ipinr.g up in its room. Hetculci;, 
iiewiver, icon made an end of him, ihouji^h Famytlheits 
ii''iuld iiot rtip'ce to let n down as one oi the iwtlu: labours 

1' 4 
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Diiifclves about, is, to fee that mortals facrifice 
TO us, and raile the fniokc at our altars : every 
thin;? elle Hows on in its own channel, and juft 
as loiiJiic may dlrcd' it: it is not, therefore, 
to be wondeieii ai nor llioiild it be here¬ 
after, it men open iheii eyes, and dili over that 
it is of li’tle fervicc to: hem to facrifice and make 
JiliLiiions to us. Many an Epicurus, Metrodo- 
nis, and Daniis mud you exped to iir, laugh¬ 
ing at, and dcfpilingus, and our advocates fub- 
dned and dertroyed by them. Be it y(>ur’s, 
thcreiore, to apj^cafe ihcfc tumults, for you have 
raifed them; your’s to heal thefe wounds, for 
you havcinflided them. Momiis runs but little 
hazard of being deprived of his honours, for he 
has fcldom met with any, whilft you have all 
enjoyed your vidims, and your worflilp. 

JUPITER. 

Shall we, ye gods, fuff'er this madman to 

rave on thus, always fcverc as he is, and always^ 

abufive ? But, as the excellent Demollhencs 

fays, it is very cafy to cenlbre, to calumniate, 

and find fault with things, and may be done by 

{ 

TO be impoied on Jilin, becaiifc lolaus aililted him in the 
cf-ncjinJl. The truth ut this floiy b, that the niarflies ot' 
Lcdia were infelied With leipentt>, of whii-lv there icemeil 
to he no end (like the ifydra’s heads), Hercules drained 
tjic inarflies, ana <^ot iid ot them i ail the rcfl is poetical 
/able. 


any 
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any body who has a mind to it; but to advife 
well how they may be mended, is the part of 
a good and prudent counfellor : and this, I 
truft, the reft of you will do, when he (hall 
think proper to hold his tongue. 

N E P T U N E. 

I, as you all very well know, live at the bot¬ 
tom of the fea, and take care of things there, 
prefer^-e mariners, fave fliips, and pacify the 
winds; at the fame time I am not indifferent 
about affairs here; and my opinion is, that this 
Damis fliould be immediatcl'> taken off, before 
he enters again on this difputc, cither L3 light¬ 
ning,. or fome other way, for fear he flioiUd get 
the better; for }ou fay he has the talent of per- 
fuafion ; thus lhall wc flicw mankind ihat wc 
know how to be revenged on thofc who declaim 
againff us. 

JUPITER. 

Surely, Neptune, you are in jeft, or muff: 
have forgot that thefe things arc not in our 
power, and that the? * Fates aloiu determine 
whether a man is to die by lightning, fcvcr, 
fword,* or peftilence : were it not lu, do you 
Uiink I would ever have fullered thefe fieri -ui- 
ous wretches to have gone olf withnui a tliun- 

* Fates alv/ie.'] See Jupiter confuted, in tiie 
Dialogue. 

dcrliolt. 
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derbolt, who lhaved off two of my locks, each 
of which weighed lix minae; or would you 
have let the fifhermcn in Geraftus efcape, who 
Hole away your trident ? Befides, that it would 
appear as if we were too deeply alfetftcd by 
this affair, and refented it, that wo were afraid 
of Daniis and his arguments, and, confeious 
that he was fuperior to Timocles, took this me¬ 
thod to be revenged on him ; what wokid this 
be but to give up the caufc, and acknou Uge 
ourfclvcs to be overcome. 

NEPTUNE. 

Well: I oiil}' thought this was the Ihorted 
way of gaining the vkbory.* 

J U P J T E R. 

The belt way of killing cels, brother, I grant 
you is to fpcar them : but it i^ a flra'\gc kind ol 
device, to dcllroy )r)ur enemy tnac he nia\’ {lie 
unconqueved, and at the fame time, to leavt bit* 
matter in dilputc undetermined. 

N E P T U N E. 

If my arguments arc to be kelumed in this 
manner, you may even think of a better me¬ 
thod vourfclves. 

J 


'■ S/'avi:/ c/J.] i'^lkuling to fome depredations that had 
i)LL'n made by thieves on the karues of tbefe deities, which, 
\>hen coivjpf'ild of precious materials, we mayfuppofe, weie 
fretpacntly mauc li\.e with by the rafcals of Greece. 


APOLLO. 
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APOLLO. 

If the young and beardlefs might be permit¬ 
ted to fpeak, 1 would offer fometning that 
perhaps, be fcrviceable on this occafion. 

M O M U S. 

This is an affair, Apollo, of fo much con- 
fcqucncc, that age is not to be confidercd ; 
every body fhould have a right to fpeak upon 
it : wiK-n matters arc in fuch a critical fituation, 
any idle difputcs about the right and title of 
haranguing would be truly ridiculous : befides, 
that you arc certainly a lawful fpcaker, having 
been long fincc out of your childhood, and, 
at Icall, one of the -f' twelve great divini¬ 
ties, if not of Saturn’s council. Do not 
pretend, therefore, to put on the mocleft boy, 

but, 

f Ot the deities woiriilgped by the Greekb, 

ihole called or O^yw,7no^, the great, or Olympic, 

vveic f)i' tlic fiiit dais; and, of tbdc, twelve were the molt 
honoured, and had an altar erected to them, called the 
TWU oaJuiKo. Qtwv, the altar ot the twelve gods. Paufa- 
nlas tells us that the figures of them were painted in the 
portico oi' the Ceramicus, and that theii llatuesweve erect¬ 
ed in the temple ol Mcgara. They are likewife called by 
the poets HQanhAj and and lome aujhors make a 

dllliiu'tion betwixt the and the OAt'^wJot, giving the 

foimer title to the old gods, under Saturn, which Lucian 
here calls Saturn’s council, and the latter to the new gods, 
under Jupiter. If the reader is defirous of knowing the 
names tlKie rcfpcdable heathen aldermen, they arc as 

follows. 
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but, bcartllefs as you are, fpeak your fentU 
ments boldly; cfpcrially as your fon ^fcula- 
pius can boaft of a beard, and rough chin : 
it becomes you above all to fliew your wifdom, 
who refide in Helicon, and philofophize with 
the Mufes. 

APOLLO. 

Pleafe, however, Momus, to remember, that 
it is not you who are to give me leaAi, but 
Jupiter: with his permiffion, I may poflibly 
have fomething to offer, not unworchy of that 
Helicon, and thofe Mufes whom I am con- 
verfant with. 

JUPITER. 

S[ cak, my fon, you have free leave. 

APOLLO. 

This ^ Tiniocles feems to be an honeft man, 

foUoWo, juji'tci, Js'cptune, Apollo, Minerva,' Lcics, \'i l- 
can, jnno. iMais, Mcrcuiy, Liana, Venus, Vcihi. Piu- 
uar colli tLem atxyrcc, the twelve kings. An old 

■poet has put all their names into tour hexameter and pen¬ 
tameter verfes, .and another, with great ingenuity, crouded 
them into two. 

* T’>nodes.\ Damis and Timocles were, probably, two 
phllofophers, the one a btoic, the other an Epicurean, well 
known in Lucian’s time ; who, like the orators of our pre- 
fent Weftminfter Forum, or Apollo Society, diverted them- 
felves with public difputes on religious fubjeifls. Lucian, 
who laughs at every thing, takes this opportunity of produc¬ 
ing their ch.Lad^ciL-, and expofing them both. 


a lover 
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a lover of the gods, and one who is well ac¬ 
quainted with the Stoic dodlrines. He teaches 
philofophy to a number of youths, and, 1 am 
informed, is well paid for it; and yet he can¬ 
not fpeak well in a large company, has a fal¬ 
tering voice, does not put his words well toge¬ 
ther, but flutters, and even when he mofl 
wifhes to fhew the orator, is a femi-barbarian, 
and makes the audience laugh at him ; not but 
he has an excellent underftanding, thinks deep¬ 
ly, and is thoroughly verfed in all the precepts 
of his fedl, which, when he endeavours to ex¬ 
plain and illuflrate, he only confounds, and 
makes the riddle but the more obfeure bv his 
folution of it; thofe, therefore, who cannot 
undcrfland, conftantiy laugh at him. A man 
fliould fpeak clearly, and with -f' perfpicuity, 

• if he expcdls to be underflood. 

M O M U S. 

You give good advice, however, Aj)oIio, 
and praife that pcrfplcuitv in others, whi<'h you 
never pradlife yo'ufclf; lor )our are al¬ 

ways obfeure and perplexed, fo rl. n- whnr oiic 

f Perfpkuity.'] Fleii ijys Tully, ur redle quis 

fciitrat &: id ijiiod j.".'!;!', cloqui non poP i, fed ; , n- 

date «|iiLiu|u.iiK I’terL ceuitationes I'lnip, qul v.a'. iic >o- 

ncie, nf. .dufii..u' > cc delechaione alicjua ail.k.erc 

Ici't tioiinniP td ii'fejn^^crantcr abutentis, & otio & 
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Pythian declares, ftands in need of another to 
unravel it: but how arc we to ad; in this 
affair,^what remedy would you prefcribe for the 
weaknefs of this Timoclcs ? 

APOLLO. 

To get an affillant, Momns, fome ftrong 
and powerful orator, who may inforce the ar¬ 
guments which Timoclcs fhall fnggcft to him. 

M O M U S. 

So the child mud have a tutor for him in 
philofophy, to explain his meaning to the au¬ 
ditors : Damis is to fpeak for himfclf, whild 
the other ir.akes ufe of an ador, and whifpers 
in his car what he w^ould have him fay, the 
puppet, perhaps, not underdanding what he is 
to utter for his friend ; would not the audience 
laugh at this ^ wc mud think of fome other me¬ 
thod : in the mean time, my noble friend, for 
you profefs yourfclf to be a prophet, (and, in¬ 
deed, are pretty well paid for it, having re¬ 
ceived many a good ^ golden brick on this ac¬ 
count,) now fliew your art, and tell ns which 
of thefe fophids will get the better; you are a 

* Colden h,rtk.'\ Gr. lateres aiireos, 

wedges, bricks, or large pieces ot gold weie frccjucnrly 
lent to the oracles, and generally fecured a lavourable an- 
fwer. Lucian here alludes to the magnificent prefents lent 
to Delpho*, by Croelus. 
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diviner, and muft know what is to come to pafl 
hereafter. 

APOLLO. 

How is it poflible I fliould do that when I have 
no tripods hcre,norinccnfe,norCaftalian fountain? 

M O M U S. 

Look you there now, I have driven you up in 
a corner, and you arc afraid of being detedted. 
JUPITER. 

Spenje, iny fon, I bcfcech you, and do not 
give this calumniator a handle to abufe and 
laugh at your divinations, as if they all de¬ 
pended on tripods, incenfc, and holy-water, 

and; without them your art is nothing. 

APOLLO. 

Certainly, father, it would be better to do 
it at Delphos, or Colophon, where I have every 
thing ready and convenient about me; naked, 
however, as I am, and unprovided, 1 will en- 
'dcavour to forctel on whom the vidtory Ihall 
fall, but you muft pardon me if my verfe lliould 
lialt a little. 

M O ]M U S. 

]^»oceed ; but let it be clear and intelligible, 
and not itn.,d in need of an interpreter; there 
' loiil) and tortoife now to be drefled in 
'> ! i>/.v W'hat the queftion is. 

- iiJiiu; to the puzzling queftion propofecl to 
unibairaduis, and which Apollo fo 

L nicd. 

1 U P I. 
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JUPITER. 

What are you about to fay, my fon ? for al¬ 
ready I perceive the dreadful preparatives of 
the oracle; your colour changes, your eyes roll 
about, your hair Hands an end, and there is a 
corybantic motion in all your limbs; all point 
out the poflefled, the horrible, the myftic di¬ 
vinity. 

APOLLO. 

f Attend, ye gods, to what Apollo fings, 

The heavenly augur, touching dreadful ftrife 
Of noily combatants, the war of words; 

Hark ! how they fill thp air with croakings dire, 

In the thick furrows how the flieaves are mov’d 
By the rough tumult! with his crooked claw. 

When the fierce vultur on the grafs-hopper 
Shall feizc, thefliow’r-pcrtending rook fliall chaunt 
His laft fad dirge; the mules lhall conquer then. 
And the flow afs (hall gore his nimble foal. 

JUPITER. 

Momus, why fplit your fides thus ? this is no 
fuch laughing matter; have done, or you will 
be fuffocated. 

MOMUS. 

How is it poffible to help it, after fo clear, fo 
perfpicuous an oracle! 

f Jitendy bfc.] The ancient oracles, to give a 'greater 
folemnity to their prediftions, generally delivered them in 
verfe: the original is in hexameters, and Imitated from 
the CTTti; of Ariftophaues. The oracular pomp, obfeurity, 
and nonfenfe. Is finely burle(«|ucd in this fpcech by Apollo. 

J U P I 
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JUPITER. 

If it be fo clear to you, pray explain it to us* 

M O M U S. 

Nothing can be plainer, there needs no J The- 
miitocles to unravel it; the oracle clearly means 
that he is an impoflor, and we only pack-aides 
and mules to give credit to hini> without more 
underilanding than fo many grafshoppers. 

HERCULES. 

And now, father, though I am but as a Gran¬ 
ger here, I will venture to give you my opi¬ 
nion : I- am for permitting the combatants to 
proceed in their controverfy; and if I find things 
go wrong, I will, if you think proper, pull the 
whole portico down upon the head of Damis, 
that he may no longer pour forth his abufe upon 
us. 

I yo 7htmi(iocles,'\ De inftahtlbUs Optiflimejudicabat, de 
futuris callidiflime conjiciebat; fays Cornelius Nepos, in hia 
life of Themiftocles, and a little after, proves the truth of 
his alTertion, by obferving, that when the Pythian oracle was 
confulted concerning the expedition of Xerxes againft Greece, 
the anfwer was, ut maenibus ligneis fe munirent, that the/ 
(hould defend themfelves with their wooden walls \ which# it 
feeins, nobody underftood but Themiftocles, who very 
fagacioufty informed them, that by wooden walls, nothing 
more was meant, than that they lliould truft to their (hip¬ 
ping or marine force, as their beft bulwark againft the ene¬ 
my. A piece of advice as fuitable to old England at all 
times, as it could polftbly he to ancient Greece, 

VoL. Ill, V 
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M O M U S. 

* By Hercules, Hercules, this is rough work 
indeed, and rather f Boeotian ; to deftroy fo 
many at once, together with the whole portico. 
Marathon, Miltiades, Cynagirus and all! how 
will future orators be able to adorn their fine 
fpecches, when thefe neceilary ornaments arc 
taken away from them ? when you were a living 
man, indeed, you might have done ^hefe things 
perhaps, but fince you are become a god, you 
mufl know that the Fates alone have it in their 
power, and we arc incapable of performing 
them. 

HERCULES. 

So, when I killed a lion or a hydra, the Fates 
did it through me ? 

JUPITER. 

Certainly. 

* By HerculesJ] This was a common Grecian oath. 
The applying it in converfation with Hercules himfelf has 
fomething laughable in it. 

•f Bceotian.^ Boeotia, a city of Greece, was unfortunate¬ 
ly diftinguiflicd, though we know not well on what foun¬ 
dation, for the ignorance and ftupidity of its inhabitants, 
and an ancient Bceotiau was luppofed to have as little wit as 
a modern Laplander; hence the epithet Boet^tium always 
fignified heavy, A perfon of a clownifli and aukward 
deportment, was called fus Boeotia, and Horace, f} caking 
of a dull fellow, fayr, 

Bccotum in cralio jurares acre narum. ‘ 

Boootia, in Hiort, was the Holland of antir|uity. 
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HERCULES. 

And if any body abu&s me» plunders my 
temple^ or. throws down my ftatue, I muft not 
knock him o’ the head, unlefs the Fates havA 
fo decreed ? 

JUPITER* 

By no means* 

HERCULES. 

Hear me then, Jupiter, whilft I fpeak niy 
fentiments; I am a free-fpeaker, as the come¬ 
dian fays, and call a * boat a boat; if things 
are fo, I lhall take my leave of your honours 
and dignities here, your incenfe, and facrifices, 
and go down to hell, where, if I carry but a bow 
without arrows, the (hades, at leaft, of the beads 
I have (lain will be afraid of me. 

JUPITER. 

Oho! you are a -f- home-witnefe, as they 

fay, 

* A boat We aUrays fay, I call a fpade, a fpade.** 
Every nation, as I obferred, in a former note, has a different 
manner of expreffing this fentiment. 1 chofe to preferve 
the original idea. 

f A home-nuitncfs.l In the Grecian courts of jufticethcim 
were two fort8,of evidences, the firfl of which was. called 
when the perfon, or home-witnefs, who fwore, 
was an eyc-wilncfs of the fa6t; the other went by the nam^ 
of txft,aprvpiKt when the juror received what he tefliiiedfruoi 
another perfon who had feetx it; allegations, however, 
from 'abfent perfons were feldom taken for lawful evidence. 
The witnelTet always wrote down their teilimony on tablets, 

U z. hue^ 
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fay, indeed; you have foreftalled Damis, by 
talking thus yourfelf: but who is this brazen 
figure coming in fuch hafte towards us, with his 
hair tied back in the old falhion ? even your 
brother of the forum, Mercury, he who flands 
near the Poecile ; he is all over ;j; pitch, from 
being handled every day by the ftatuaries. 
Why in fuch a hurry, fon, have you any news 
for us from below ? 

HERMAGORAS. 

Very great indeed, and fuch as require all 
hafte and diligence. 

JUPITER. 

What! any new difturbance ? 

HERMAGORA S. 

As back and breaft with pitch well cover’d on 

1 flood, as oft accuftora’d, the rude artift 

but the tablets of thofe who came from home to deliver 
their teftimonies were ulfterent from thofe of the witnefles 
who came cafually into court. This may fuffice to explain 
to the reader the appellation of a homfi-witnefs, as applied 
to Hercules. See Potter. 

J Pitch.'] This famous brazen ftatue of Mercury, fo fre¬ 
quently mentioned by the ancients was confidered, like our 
Venus of Medicis, as a flandard of perfection, the flatua- 
ries, therefore, were perpetually taking rnodels of it, 
which, we fuppofe, they did by encrufling the whole over 
with a mould of pitch, or moift clay, and fo procuring an 
exaCt rcfemblancc of it. The idea of a god, in this dirty 
condition, running up on an errand to heaven, and ad- 
drelliug Jupiter in heroics, has fomething truly laughable 
to it. 
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* His aukward corflet faften’d round me, when, 

Behold! a crowd approach*d; amongft them two 
Pale clamorous fophiAs in loud diiTonance, 

Damis and —— 

JUPITER. 

* Ceafe thy tragedifing ftrain, 

And tell me, 

for I know whom you mean ; are they engaged 
in battle } 

HERMAGORAS. 

Not quite j a little fkirmilh is begun, they 
are fhaking their flings, and throwing out a 
few farcafms on each other. 

JUPITER. 

What can wc do better, my brother gods, 

c 

than take a look at them ! let the Hours take 
away the bars from the gate, put the clouds on 
one fide, and open the doors of heaven : O Her¬ 
cules ! what a croud is gathered about them ! 

1 don’t like that Timoclcs, he feems frighten¬ 
ed out of his wits ; I am afraid he will fpoil all, 
he will never lift up his head againfl: Damis ; 
however, we may give him our prayers at leafl: 
But f pray in fecret leaft the foe fliould hear. 

* Cea/e^ It is obfervftble that thefe words are in 

verfc, as well as Mercury’s; Jupiter, infenfiWy as it were, 
returns the compliment in heroics, though he defires him 
to leave it off, and defeend to plain profe. 

f But pray^ See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, b, vii, 1 . 231. 
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TIMOCLES. 

J What doft thou fay, thou facrilegious 
Damis ? that there are no gods who take care 
of mankind ? 

DAMIS. 

None. Anfwer me firft, by what argument 
can you prove that there are any ? 

TIMOCLES. 

That I fhall not do; do you anfwer me firft ? 

DAMIS. 

Not I indeed; you muft begin, 
JUPITER. 

Thus far our friend has the better of him ; 
he bawls loudeft, and feems moft in earneft. 
Well done, Timocles, abufe him h^ndfomely, 
that is your forte; as to every thing elfe, he 
will foon make you as mute as a filli. 

TIMOCLES, 

By Pallas, then, I will not anfwer you firft, 

DAMIS. 

Do you afk then: this you are bound to, but 
let me have no abufe. 

X Wljat doji, The gods arc fuppofed now to be got 
wlihin hearing of the difpute, and lillening tn it. Ti- 
moclcs begins, lAiciaids motions, on thefe occafions, are 
geneially very rapid, he carries us, like Horacc^s tragic 
poet, jull where he pleafes, 

Modo nos Thebis modo ponit Athenas, 

All b animated, changeful, and entertaining. 

T I- 
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TIMOCLES. 

Well then; tell me, thou execrable fellow, 
do not the gods provide for mankind ? 

D A M I S. 

No. 

TIMOCLES/ 

What fa5^eft thou ? does every thing happen 
then without a providence ? 

D A M I S. 

Certainly. 

TIMOCLES. 

Is not every thing ordained by fome god ? 

D A M I S. 

By no means. 

„ TIMOCLES. 

But every thing carried on by a fixed and ir- 
refiftible impetus ? 

D A M I S. 

' Moft undoubtedly, 

TIMOCLES. 

Can you hear this impious man, and not 
Hone him immediately ? 

D A M I S. 

Why^ Timocles, Ihould you incenfe thefe 
men againft me ; what right have you to be 
angry, and refent it, when the gods thcmfelves 
do NOT ? they have never punilhed, though 
they have heard me fay the fame, and even 
now do hear, 

U 4 
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T I M O C L E S. 

They hear, reft alTured ; and one day they 
will revenge alfo. 

D A M I S. 

What leifure is it poffible they can ever find 
to punifh me, who have already, as you fay, fo 
much bufinefs to do, a whole univerfe to take 
care of? they have not yet revenged thcm- 
felves of you, for all your perjuries, and other 
crimes, which, as 1 would not break my agree¬ 
ment, I lhall not now mention, though I do 
not know any ftronger argument they could 
give in favour of their providence, than by pu- 
niftiing you as you deferve : but, perhaps, they 
are gone on the other fide of the ocean, 

* To grace 

The feaft of ^Ethiopia’s blainelefs race. 

For they often go to fup with them, and even, 
fometimes, when they are not invited. 

T I M O C L E S. 

What can I reply to fuch unheard of impu¬ 
dence ? 

D A M I S. 

Even that which I have long wifhed’to hear 
from you; what reafon you have for thinking 
that there is a divine providence, 

• Ttf ^race.] See Homer’s Iliad, book i. 1 . 556. Lucian 
W always laughing at Ilomcr for feuding hisgodstojEthiopia, 

T I- 
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TIMOCLES. 

That order and harmony of things, which is 
univerfal, firft perfuaded me of it: the fun and 
moon holding the fame unvaried courfe, the re¬ 
turn of the feafons, the generation of plants and 
animals, the creatures themfelves, formed with 
fo much art, and taught to feed, move, think, 
walk, build, to perform, in fhort, every thing 
that is neceflary and convenient for them ; thefc 
I take to be the works of providence. 

D A M I S. 

This, Timocles, is begging the queftion; 
for it is not yet proved whether all that is the 
work, of providence or not: that fuch things 
are, I acknowlcge, but it does not therefore fol¬ 
low that I muft believe them to be the effed: of 
providence : they may have happened by chance 
In the beginning, and fo continued. You call 
that order which is but neceflity; and then are 
angry if any man, obferving with you, and ad¬ 
miring, doth not at the fame time acknowlcge 
that to providence they are indebted for their 
order and regularity; as the man, therefore, 
fays in the f comedy, this argument is nought, 
bring me another. 

f What comedy is here alluded to we know 

not, the paiVage is not, 1 believe, to be found In any now 
extant. 
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T I M o C L E S. 

There wantt, 1 think, no other: however, I 
will alk you one thing, and beg you will anfwer 
me ; was not Homer the beft of poets ? 

D A M I S. 

Granted. 

TIMOCLES. 

On him, then, I relied, who declares for the 
providence of the gods. 

D A M I S, . 

That Homer, my good friend, was an ad¬ 
mirable poet, all will readily allow )^ou; but 
not that he, or any other poet, is a proper 
judge in thefe matters: truth is not their ob- 
jedt, but merely to delight their readers, for 
this reafon they fing in verfe, and a6l in fables ; 
every thing they do is merely with a view to 
plcafe and divert. But I Ihould be glad to know 
what part of Homer's works you place your im¬ 
plicit faith in : is it in that * where he tells ns, 
that the daughter, brother, and wife of Jove 
plotted againfl, and would have bound him in 
chains, and if Thetis, out of compaflion, had 
not called in Briareus to his affiftance, ottr good 
Jupiter had been fnatched away from us, and 
thrown into a dungeon; and for this good office 
he repaid Thetis, by deceiving Agamemnon 

• Wljere^ CSJ'r.] See the firft book of the Iliad. 

with 
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with a f falfe dfeam, that coft muuy a Grecian 
their lives: had not he better have throivii a 
thunderbolt at Agamemnon^ and deilroy^ 
him, than thus have played the hypocrite and 
impoftor? Or, perhaps, you were drawn into 
this opinion by hearing that J. Venus was wound¬ 
ed by Diomede, and afterwards Mars hlmfelf, 
at the inftigation of Minerva: foon after this, 
all the gods, male and female, engage along 
with mortals in the battle, and Minerva gets 
the better of Mars, weakened, i fuppofe, by the 
wound he had received from Diomede, and 
* Againft Latona march’d the fon of May-, 

Or, perhaps, you was ftruck with the proba- 
bility of II Diana’s refenting her not being invit¬ 
ed to Oeneus’s feaft, and, in revenge, fending a 
horrible wild boar to ravage his country. 
Were thefe fomc of Homer’s excellent perfua- 
fivcs ? 

JUPITER. 

Hark ! how the mob lliouts in praife of Da- 
mis ! our friend looks frighteaed, tFembles, 
and is juft going to thiow down his lliicid, he 
feeii]s confidering which way he lhall get off 
beft. 

-f- Fa^/l’ theatn J See Homer’s Iliad, b. ii. 

X See Homer’s Iliad, b. v. 

* u4gamjl Latona,'\ See Homer’s Iliad, b. xx. 1 . 71, 

|! Diana'^.'] See llomcr’s Iliad, b. ix, 1. 529, 
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f’ *riMOCLES. 

Have you no regard to Euripides, who brings 
his gods on the ftage on purpofe to reward the 
good heroes, and punilh the impiety of fuch 
as yourfelf ? 

D A M I S. 

But, my noble philofopher, if to thefe tra¬ 
gedians you owe.your convidtion, you muft ei¬ 
ther fuppofe Polus, Ariftodemus, and Satyrus, 
to be real godsj or that the bulkins, long robes, 
helmets, breaft-plates, and other tragic geer, 
make up the divinities, which is truly ridi¬ 
culous ; but, when Euripides fpeaks his own 
opinion, without regard to poetical fables, he 
cries out boldly, 

• Behold the great fublime expanfive fley, 

That in its foft embraces holds the earth ; 

This, this is Jove, the deity fupreme. 

And again; 

O Jove, whoe’er thou art, for by the name 
/^lone 1 know thee- 

With many other pafTages of the fame kind. 

T I M O C L E S. 

All men and nations, therefore, are deceived, 
who hold that there are gods, and worlhip 
them ? 

• Behold^ ] This is taken from a fragment of TEuri- 
pidcs preferved by Tully, and quoted in his Nat. Dcorum ; 
it is likewife cited by Plutarch, 
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D A M 1 S. 

Thank you for reminding me, Timoclcs, of 
the laws and manners of nations, which fuffi- 
ciently fhew how uncertain every thing is which 
relates to their gods ; it is nothing but error 
and confufion: fome worlhip one, and feme 
another; the * Scythians facrifice to a fey- 
meter; the Thracians to 'f Zamoixis, a fugi¬ 
tive from Samos ; the Phrygians to Mene, or 
the Moon; the ^Ethiopians to the Day; the 
Cylienians to Phanes ; the Affyrians to a Dove; 
the Perfians to Fire; the ^Egyptians to Water, 
which is univerfally adored by them; the Mem¬ 
phians worftiip an Ox; the Pelufiots an Onion; 
to f6me the J Ibis is a god, to others a Croco¬ 
dile, a § Cynocephalus, a Cat, or an Ape; a 
Right Shoulder is carried by foine through the 

, * Scjf//j/'aas.] See Lucian's Toxaris. 

f Za/Mff/x/j.] This extraordinary perlbnage was, as He¬ 
rodotus informs us, a flave in Ionia, but not as Lucian calls 
him, a fugitive; he came to Thrace, where he acquired 
great riches, retormed and inftru6tedthe people: he vanilh- 
ed on a fudden from their fight, hid himfclt tor three years, 
and on his return, was worfhipped as a god. 

♦ -Crocodilon adorat, 

Pars hxc, ilia pavet faturam ferpeniibus Ibln. Juv, 

§ Cynecepbalus,'\ Dog's-head, Anubis, the god of the 
Egyptians, and fuppofed by fome to be the fame as the 
Grecian Mercury, beii^g often called Hermanuhis; he is 
reprefented with the body of a man, and the head of a dog. 
See Bryant’s Ant. Myrhol. 
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ftrects as a deity, by others the Left | fome pay 
adoration to a Head cut in two, others to J Cups 
and Platters. How ridiculous, my good Ti- 
mocles, is fuch variety! 

M O M U S. 

Did not I fay all this would be brought to 
light, and enquired into ? 

JUPITER. 

Indeed, Momus, you foretold too well; all 
I can fay is, things ftiall go better for the fu¬ 
ture, if I do but efcape the prefent danger. 

TIMOCLES. 

But fay, thou enemy to the gods, what arc 
oracles and predidlions, to what will you at¬ 
tribute them but to the divine providence ? 

D A M I S. 

Not a word, I befeech you, my good friend, 
about oracles; for, whofe, let me a/k you, 
would you wilh to mention, the Pythian at 
Lydia, with its double face, like the two Mer¬ 
cury’s, that, which ever way you turned, ap¬ 
peared to be in every part the fame ; or that 
which Croefus received, when he pafled over the 
Halys, and could not tell from it, whether he 
was to dcftroy the kingdom of Cyrus, or his 
own; though that one double-meaning verfe 
coft the tyrant many a good felent ? 

1; See the Menfa Ifiaca of Fignorius* 

M O- 
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M 0,M U S. 

This fellow touches the very points I was 
moft afraid of: but where is our |j handfomc 
Harper? why don’t you go down^ and clear 
yourfelf of thefe heavy indictments ? 

JUPITER. 

Momus, you help to ruin us with your im-. 
pertinent remarks, 

T I M O C L E S, 

Take heed, thou wicked reviler, thou wouldeft 
root up the very habitations of the gods, and 
pull down all their altars. 

D A M I S. 

Not I, indeed, they will be never the worfe, 
fo long as they do but fmoke, and are full of 
incenfe : * Diana, indeed, I lliould like to fee 
overturned, whilft the virgin delights in fuch 
kind of feftivals. 

JUPITER. 

' Why reproach us with this now ? how he 
falls upon every one of us! 

t Guilty or guiltlcfs, find an equal fate. 

MOMUS. 

Of the guiltlcfs, I am afraid, he will find 

there are but few amongft us: if he goes on 

« 

HanJfome harper,^ Apollo. 

* DianaS\ Alluding to the favage cuftom in Tauric 
Scythia, of facrificing ftrangers to Diana, 
t S«e Pope** Hoin 9 r ’4 Uiad, S*zv. 1 . 1^4. 

thus. 
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thus, perhaps, by and by, he may attack fome 
of our principles. 

TIMOCLES. 

Art thou not afraid of thundering Jove ? 

D A M I S. 

The thunder, I muft hear, no doubt, but 
whether it be Jove who thunders, you, who 
perhaps came down from the gods, can beft in¬ 
form me; but the Cretans tell me another fto- 
ry, and fay, that a certain fepulchre is to be 
feen there, and a pillar, with a declaration up¬ 
on it, that Jupiter thunders no more, but has 
been dead long ago. 

M O M U S. 

I knew well enough he would come to this 

t 

at laft: why, Jupiter, you turn pale, your teeth 
chatter with fear; take courage, for fhame, and 
delpife thefe wretches. 

JUPITER. 

Defpife them ! Momus ! do not you fee what 
numbers liften to him, and are brought over 
by his arguments againfl us ? Damis has caught 
them all by the ear. 

MOMUS. 

But you, when you pleafe, can let down your 
chain. 

And * heave the gods, the ocean, and the land. 

* Andk*a^**] See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, b. viii. I. 50. 

T I- 
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timocles. 

Tell me, thou wretch, haft thou ever been 
fca ? 

D A M I S* 

Aye, many a time. 

TIMOCLES. 

And was it not the wind fwelling our fail, 
rather than the oars, which carried us on ? and 
did not one fit at the helm, and guide the vef- 
fel? 

D A M I S. 

Certainly. 

TIMOCLES. 

The fhip, then, could not have failed with¬ 
out a pilot; and doft thou think this univerfe 
could fubfift without a guide and diredtor ? 

JUPITER. 

Well urged, Timocles; this is an excellent 
fimile. 

D A M I S. 

But, my good favourite of the gods, pleafe 
to remember, the pilot we were talking of, 
always provided every thing beforehand, and 
gave proper orders to his Ailors; the fhip had 
nothing ufclefs or burthenfome, but every thing 
that was neceflary and convenient about her. 
But neither this pilot of your’s, who commands 
the-great fliip of the univerfe, nor his compa^ 
nions who fail with him, take any care to have 
VoL*. III. X ' things 
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things proper and in order, but frequently the 
rope which fhould be in the fore-caftle is fallen- 
cd to the ftern, and that which belongs to thq 
Hern hangs at the fore-caftle; the anchors are 
fometlmes of gold, whilft -f the goofe is lead; 
the parts under water are finely painted and 
beautified, and thofc above it left plain and 
ugly : amongft the failors, you lhall often fee 
an idle cowardly fellow preferred to one of the 
firft commands on board the veflel, whilft the 
beft fwimmer, the moft adtive fail-lhifter, and 
one who knows all his bufinefs, is employed in 
fcouring the fink-holc. A rafcal fhall fit himfelf 
down with the captain, and a parricide, perhaps, 
a buffoon, or a pathic, hold the beft places in 
the fhip, whilft the honefteft fellows in the 
crew fhall be crouded into a corner, and trod 
upon by the moft worthlcfs and abandoned. 
Remember how Socrates, and Phocion, and 
Ariftides lived, when they were on board, with 
fcarce bread to cat, or room in their ham¬ 
mocks to ftretch their legs in ; and, on the other 
hand, what a full fail of eafe and luxury did 

f The gooft,'\ The prow of the fliip was generally adorn- 
cil with the figure of a goofe, probably, as the fcholiaft 
iAiagines, from a fuperfiitious idea drawn from the nature 
of that bird, thit whilflr that remained above water, the Ihlp 
coul^ not fink. 


Callias 
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^ Callias and Midias, and Sardanapalus enjoy, 
fpitting down upon all thofe that were beneath 
^them. Such, my moft wife and noble Timo- 
cles, is your boafted veflel; not to mention the 
thoufand wrecks it meets with ; if there were, 
indeed, a Ikilful pilot at the helm, who over^ 
looked and ordered every thing, furcly he would 
not be ignorant which were good failors and 
which were bad ones, he would allot to every 
one that office which he was fitted for, and 
give the beft to the beft, and the worft to the 
worft men; would choofe his counfellors and 
companions from amongft the good and wor¬ 
thy i take care that every part of the veflel was 
well attended to; and whip the lazy fellows for 
negledling their duty. I am afraid, my friend, 
this veffel of your's will not hold water, at leaft, 
under fo bad a commander. 

' M O M U S, 

The tide feems all in Damis’s favour, and 
carries him on with a f full fail to vidlory. 

J U- 

* EalliaSf ffft:.] A famous libertine, fatirized by the co¬ 
mic poet Cratinus, for debauching the wife of Phorus or 
Fhoryon, a/id buying oft'the indictment agalnft him for three 
talents. Midias is cenfured by Plato and others, as a wicked 
iellovv, and an embezzler of the public money entrufted to 
him. Sardanapalus was a king of AlTyria, remarkable for 
his vices, diiripution, and efleminacy, which ended in the 
deltruCtion ot liiml'clf, and the ruin of his empire. 

f Momua, to carry on the allufion, (peaks ia 

X 2 thr 
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JUPITER. 

1 think fo too; but ihis^ Timocles, fays no* 
thing to the purpofe, brings no ftrong proofs to 
fupport our caufe, nothing but the common 
flimfy fluff that is eafily refuted. 

TIMOCLES. 

Since my Ihip is not flout enough for you, 
Damis, I will even throw out the J facred an¬ 
chor, as they fay, which no force can tear up. 

J U P I T E R. 

What is he going to produce now ? 

TIMOCLES. 

Mark my fyllogifm now, and fee if you can 
overturn it: if there are altars there muft be 

I 

gods; now, altars there certainly are, ergo, 
there muft be gods alfo : what fay you to that ? 
DAMIS. 

Ha ! ha ! ha! when I have had my laugh out, 
I will anfwer you; ha! ha! 

TIMOCLES. 

That, I think, you never will; but, in the 
mean time, pray tell me what is there fo ridicu¬ 
lous in what 1 faid ^ 

the failor's ftyle, and conclude& the allegory, which is car¬ 
ried on throughout with the greaceil degree of humour and 
■propriety. 

' J SavreJ anchor.^ lacere facram ancoram, to throw out 
the facred anchor, was a proverbial expreffion, fignilying, 
to make the lafl eHbrt. 


D A- 
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D A M I S. 

Only that you feem not to know what a very 
' (lender thread your facred anchor hangs by; 
though, by tacking your altars and your gods 
together, you fancy you have made your rope 
flrong enough : but if you’'have nothing more 
facred than your anchor to depend on, fare you 
v/ell. 

T I M O C L E S. 

You own yourfcif conquered, then, by quit¬ 
ting the field ? 

D A M Z S. 

It is yon, my friend, who, being purfued, 
like a malefaftor, fly to the * altar : at the al¬ 
tar, therefore, I here make a truce with you, 
and fwear by your own facred anchor, never to 
difputc more with you on this fubje^l, 

, T I M O C L E S. 

Thou digger up of graves, thou facrilegious 
wretch, thou rajeal, villain, feum, dared thou 
laugh at me ? Do not we know who your fa- 

• Ah(tri\ Alluding to murtherers and other criminals 
flying for ihelrer to the temples of the gods, where th^y 
were always fafe, none daring to follow them into the 
facred afyliim. 'I'his cuftom, amongft many other pagan 
fupcrftitious prru^tlcc;, has been adopted into the Romilh 
church, and is one of thofe reproaches, which, as it is 
rendered i'erviceable to the caiife of fuperilition, her zealous 
defenders do not wifli to wipe away, 

X 3 thcr 
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ther was, that your mother was a harlot, that 
you killed your own brother, that you are a 
glutton, a pathic, an adulterer ? Do hot think 
to get off before 1 have beaten you handfomely. 
Aivay, this minute, or I will break your head 
with this Ihell. 

I 

JUPITER. 

Obfcrve, gods; one runs away laughings 
whilft the other, not bearing to be infulted 
thus, follows and abufes him. See! he is go¬ 
ing to crack his ikull. And now, my friends, 
after all, what are we to do ? 

MERCURY. 

It was a good obfervation, I think, of the 
^ comic poet, that no injury is done, where 
none is felt: and what great harm is it if a few 
men go away perfuaded by this fellow, when 
there are fo many thoufands who think the 
contrary, three parts of the Grecians, all the 
rabble, and all the Barbarians. 

JUPITER. 

True, Mercury ; but as Darius faid of -j- Zo- 

' pyrus, 

* ComicpoetJ] Menander j it is amongft the fragmenti 
cited by Plutarch. 

f Zopyrus.'\ Darius, we are told, owed the kingdom of 
Babylon to the contrivance of this ingenious gentleman; 
who, at the fiege of that city, having (lit his own nofe, cut 

•If 
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pyrus, I had rather have this Dainis on ray 
fide than a thpufand Baby Ions. 

©fF his ears, and mangled his body in various parts, prefenr- 
cd himlelf in that condition to the Babylonians ; complain* 
ed to them of Dariuses cruelty, which had reduced him to 
that dreadful Hate, and vowed revenge againfi; him. The 
Babylonians were taken in, entruf^ed him with the com¬ 
mand of their army, which, in confcquence of a pre con¬ 
certed fcheme between him and Darius, he betrayed to that 
monarch, and put him in poileihon of Babylon. Darius^ 
after the conqueft, is reported by Herodotus, to have faid, 
that “ he would rather wilh to fee Zopyrus fafe, unhurt, 
and unmaimed, than to acquire twenty more Babylons be¬ 
tides that which he had already fvtbdued.’* Thefe are the 
words of Herodotus, which Jupiter here applies ; but, aa 
the reader may obferve, with a little variation, to his friend 
Damis. The account of this tranfa^tion told at large, may 
be louivi at the end of the third book, or Thalia, of Hero¬ 
dotus, 
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Or, as it is aljo called^ for a very obvious Reajon^ 
the Dream, is one of Lucian’s mqft entertain¬ 
ing Dialogues. A Fein of eafy' Humour and 
Pleafantry runs through that cannot fail to recom¬ 
mend it to every Reader of Tajie and Genius. I'he 
Author has made an excellent life of the Pythago¬ 
rean HoPirine of the * ^ranfmigration of Souls^ 
which isy indeed, a rich Fund for Riaiiule, and 
a Kind of Plot-bed for the ProduHions of Fancy 
and Imagination amongft both ancient and mode) n 
Writers. 


MICYLLUS, A COCK, and SIMO. 
M I C Y L L U S. 


A PLAGUE on thee, thou vile abomir 
nable Cock, thou envious bawling crea¬ 
ture, for waking me thus with thy Ihrill voice, 
from the fweereft of all fweet dreams, when | 


* There is a \vcll wrltren effay on thi, in the 

periodical paper called 'I’he World, by the ingenious 
SoAME JfcNMNGs, tlf<p fo which I refer my readers, as a 
projjjer cominentaiion on this dialogue. 

Wi\S 
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The cock, &c. 

was in the midft of riches, joy, and happinefs, 
the only time I have to fhake off that worfe 
companion than thyfelf, my poverty; at fuch 
an unfeafonable hour too! Foi' I know, by the 
dead filence that reigns, it mufl be mid-night; 
belides, that I have not yet felt the pinching 
cold, which always gives me notice of approach¬ 
ing clay; one would think thou wert guardian 
of the golden fleece; fuch a perpetual crowing 
doft thou make from evening till now : but 
think not to pals unpunifhed ; were I to get 
np in the dark, I llionld have enough to do to 
find thee, but 1 will be revenged as foon as it is 
light, and belabour thee handfomely. 

COCK. 

Do not be angry, my good mafier, MicyU 
Jus : I thought I had done you a favour by call 
ing }OU up in the night, as I know what a deal 
of bufincfs you have upon your hands: if you 
could have finiflicd but one Ihoe before fun-rife, 
it might, have got you fomething for a break- 
faft : but if you chufe to go to flcep, I will be 
as mute as a fifh only take care, after all your 
rich dre'ams, you do not rife up a beggar, 

I C Y L L U S. 

O, * wonder-working Jupiter, and thou 

Apollo, 

^ jrandcr-^iMorkin^J] Greek, rifoiau. The ancients gave 

their 
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Apollo, great averter of evil! what do I hear ? 
a cock fpeaking with a human voice. 

COCK. 

Is it fo great a miracle that I Ihould fpcak 
like you ? 

M I C Y L,L U S. 

That it is, indeed : heaven preferve us from 
ill! 

COCK. 

You fecm, my good maffer, to be very illi¬ 
terate, and never to have read Homer, where 
•f Xanthus, Achilles’ horfe, takes his leave of 
neighing, and, in the middle of the battle, 
talks away, not like me^ in humble profc, but 

If 

their gods different epithets, in conleqiience of the different 
funtVioivs ailigiicd to them: thus Jupiter was called levwf, 
the hofpitable, the triendly, £otjj5rTa;^of, the feepter- 

beaier, &:c. Luclau here gives him the new name ol 
TEpayjoj, prodiglalis, or the wonder-worker; alluding to 
the extraordinary prodigy of a fpeaking cock, 

f Xanthui.'] Alluding to that paffage in the latter end of 
the nineteenth book of, the Iliad, where Achilles addreiks 
his ponies, 

Xanthus and Balius of Podarees’ drain. 

The former anfwers him, and foretells his death, Homer 
tells us, that Juno endowed him with the faculty of fpeech 
on this occafion, and the Furies took it away again immedi¬ 
ately. Lucian, who never mifl'es an opportunity of vidi- 
culing Homer’s fpeciofa miracula, feizeson this to iaugli at 
him for the improbability of this event; See Pope’s Homer’s 
Iliad, book xix. 1 , 446. 

repeat 
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repeats whole verfes, turns prophet, and fore¬ 
tells what is to come to pafs, and no body won¬ 
ders at it, calls upon heaven to avert the omen, 
or thinks there is any thing dreadful in it: what 
would you have faid if you had heard the J Ihip 
of the Argonauts talk, or the oak of Dodona 
prophecying, or the half-roafted § oxen creep¬ 
ing about, and lowing upon the fpit ? beiides, 
I am a companion of Mercury’s, that moft 
talkative, moft eloquent of all the deities, and 
have lived fo long with you, that is no wonder 

J The famous fliip, that carried Jafon to Colchos 

in fearch of the golden fleece, was faid to have been made 
out of the oaks of Dodona, facred to Jupiter, from which 
were delivered fo many fine oracles; that thefe oaks were 
oracular, no orthodox heathen ever doubted ; for the fliip’s 
fpeaking, we have no authority but Lucian’s. 

§ OjTt’w.] Alluding to that palTage in the Odyfley, where 
the companions of UlyfTes flew the exen of the fun, and 
jnofl ftrange prodigies enfued, for 

— Heav’n gave ligns of wrath—along the ground 
Crept the raw hides, and with a bellowing found, 
Roar’d the dead limbs, the burning entrails groan’d. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Odyfley, b. xii. 1 , 464. 

This fi£lion of Homer’s is, to be fure, a pretty bold one; 
Lucian has made the moil of it, by telling us, that the 
oxen lowed upon the fpit. The ridicule is at Icall as ilrong 
as the abfurdity. 

* Mercufy*!.] Mercury is always reprefented with a cock 
clofe to him, as an emblem of vigilance, he being confl- 
dered as the moft aftlve and induftrious of all the deities: 
be had, indeed, more buflnefs to do than any^of them. 

1 Ihould 
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1 ihouid have learned your language: but, if 
you will promife me inviolable fecrecy, I will 
tell you how it came to pafs that I am thus 
able to converfe with you. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Surely this is all a dream, it can never be a 
Cock that is talking to me : but, by Mercury, 
I bcleech thee, explain it to me : you need not 
fear that I Ihould tell what you fay, for, if 1 did, 
who would believe me ? 

COCK. 

Liften then, and you fliall hear; what I am 
going to fay is, to be fare, rather extraordinary : 
he who now appears before you as a Cock, 
was, not long fince, a man. 

M 1 C y L L u s, 

I have formerly heard fomething of this 
kind, that a young man, of the name of “f- 
Gallus, was the companion and intimate friend 
of Mars, ufed to cat and drink with him, ‘and 
be the confident in his amours: whenever the 
god went to Venus he carried Gallus along 

t Gallus,"] This is a curious fable, and if cloathed in a 
poetical drefs, would have made no inconfiderable figure 
in Ovid’s Metamorphofes j it is a wonder, indeed, how, if 
the ftory was generally known, it happened toefcape him, 
A young bard, ambitious of Ihooting with the Ovidian 
bow, could not, perhaps, choofe a more promifing fubjed. 

with 
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with him, and fufpe£ting that the Sun might 
reveal the affair to Vulcan, polled the young 
man at the door to give him notice when Phoe-« 
bus appeared; but Gallus unfortunatel3r be-i 
traycd his trull, and fell alleep; when the luri 
came unexpedledly upon the lovers, who had 
relied upon the notice which the youth had 
promifed to give them, and informed Vulcan of 
it, who feized upon, and bound them with 
the chains he had prepared* As loon as Mars 
got out, he was highly enraged at Galliis, and 
turned him into a bird of the fame name, who 
bears a creft on his forehead, inftead of the 
helmet w^hich he wore: for this reafon we M 
told, you Hill, by way of excufing yourfelf to 
Mars, though you can do no good by it, when 
you fee the fun rifing, always crow, to give 
notice of it. 

COCK. 

There is fuch a ftory; but mine is a differ'ent 
affair: it is but very lately that 1 have appear¬ 
ed as a cock. 

MICYLLUS. 

How happened it then ? for I long to know. 

COCK. 

You have heard of Pythagoras, the Samian, 
the fon of Mnefarchus ? 

MICYLLUS. 

That proud Soph ill, you mean, who made 

a law 
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a law againft tailing ilelh, or eating beans^ 
to me the fwecteft food in the world, and the 
eaiieft of digeftion, and, moreover, enjoined 
his followers not to convcrfe with one another 
for five years. 

COCK. 

You know likewife, I fuppofe, that Pytha¬ 
goras was once -j" Euphorbus. 

* TaftingJieJbml Tke Pythagoreans had a very good fea* 
fon for abikining from ilefh, as they were perfuaded that 
the fouls of men tranfmigrated into animals, birds, &c. 
and that eating, therefore, their flefli, might be feeding on 
their own relations; as Orid moil charmingly and poeti¬ 
cally expreifes their fentiments, 

Nos quoque pars mundi (quonlam non corpora'folum 
^ Verum etiam volucres animse fumus, inque ferlnas 

PofTumus ire domos, pecudumque in pedtora condi 

Corpora, quae poflint animas habuiife parentum, 

Aut fratrum, aut aliquo, jun<£lorum foedere nobis, 

Aut hominum, ccrte, tuta effe & honeila finamus; 

Neve ThyefteaeU cumulemur vifcera menlls. 

See the fifteenth book of the Metamorphofis, where the 
whole Pythagorean fyftem is beautifully explained and il- 
luilrated. 

Euphorhus.'\ Another Trojan, who had the honour 
of wounding Patroclus. See a defciiption of him in the 
fixteenth book of the Iliad ; he was afterwards (lain by Me* 
nelaus. Concerning the tranfmigration, fee Ovid, 

Trojani tempore belli 
PanthoVdet Euphorbus eram, &c. 

Book xy. 1. i 6o. 


M I- 
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M I C Y L L U S. 

I have heard he was a great impoftor, and 
ufcd to play tricks. 

COCK. 

Do not be abufive, my good friend, for know 
I am that very Pythagoras; be quiet, therefore, 
till you fee what fort of a perfon I am. 

MICYLLUS. 

O heaven! this is more miraculous than 
ever, a philofopher turned cock! But inform 
me, good fon of Mnefarchus, how you came 
to be changed from a man into a bird, and, 
inftead of a Samian, to be a -f Tanagrecan ; 
there is very little probability in all this, cfpe- 
cially, when I perceive two things in you, that 
fuit but ill with a Pythagoras. 

COCK. 

What are they ? 

. MICYLLUS. 

One is, that you are talkative and clamorous, 
whilft he enjoined a five year’s filence; and the 
other is dircclly contrary to his laws; for yef- 
terday, when I came home, 1 had nothing to 
give you but a few beans, which you devoured 

I 

* ^ Pythagoras was of Samos. 

j- yf Taf/a^nnifi.] Tanagra, a town of Boeotia, on the 
Juiripus, was (amou?, as well as Rhodes, for its excellent 
breed of game cocks. See L’Hift. des Infcript. &c. 

without 
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without fcruple or hefitation: either, thete-* 
fore, you have told a falfehood, and muft be 
fomebody clfe, or, if you are PythagOras, have 
violated your own command, and done as 
wicked a thing, in eating beans, as if you had 
dined upon’ your father’s head. 

COCK. 

You are unacquainted, Micyllus, with the 
rcafon of all this, and fcem not to know what 
the different ftations of life required. I eat no 
beans then, becaufe I was a philofopher; but 
now I am a Cock, they arc not forbidden. At¬ 
tend now, and learn, how from Pythagoras I 
came to be what I am, the various beings 
which I paffed through, and what I fuffcred and 
enjoyed in each of them. 

MICYLLUS. 

Proceed, I befeech you: it is impofliblc to 
fay how much I long to hear it all: I do not 
know whether I fhould not prefer it to the 
golden dream I juft now waked from. 

COCK. 

You dwell much upon this farne dream, 
which has made a ftrong imprefiion on you, 
and feem to recoiled:, with pleafurc, the* fleet¬ 
ing happinefs which it beftowed. 

MICYLLUS. 

I lhall never forget it: it has left behind 

a fwcet 
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a fweet drowfinefs, that almoll clofes my eye¬ 
lids, and inclines me again to fleep ; it is like 
the tickling of a feather in one’s ear, and has 
almoft fet me a madding. 

COCK. 

This muft be a wonderful dream, indeed; 
I long to know what it was that could give 
you fo much plcafure. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

I will tell it you with all my heart, for nothing 
can be more plealing to me than the recollecftion 
of it; but when, good Pythagoras, will you 
entertain me with your transformations ? 

COCK. 

When you have fhaken the honey from your 
eye-brows, and left od' dreaming : but, come, 
let us hear, that I may judge whether it came 
through the * horny gate, or the ’vory one. 

• itorny gate,^ Homer, fpcaking of dreams, tells us that, 
Immur’d within the hicnt bow’r of ilcep. 

Two portals firm the various phantoms keep, 

Of ev’ry oncj whence rlii, to mock the biain. 

Of winged lies, a light faiitaftic train: 

The gate oppos’d, pclucid vahes adorn, 

And columns fair, inenb’d with polilli’d horn; 

V\'hcrc images of truth for pafl-ige wait, 

With vifious manifefl of future fate. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Odylfey, b. xix. 1. 656. 

This is a very indifferent tranllation of the lines in Homer, 
but I have not time at prefent to give my readers a better, 
Scealfo the latter end of the fixth book of Virgil’s jlincid. 

VoL. III. Y INI !• 
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M I C y L L u s. 

Neither, 

COCK. 

Homer tells us, there are but thofe two. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Away with your poet; he knows nothing 
of dreams: fome of the poor ones, perhaps, 
which he faw but imperfccStly, for, you know, 
he was blind, might perhaps come that way; 
but mine came through golden gates, it was 
cloathed in gold, all over gold, and let me 
tell you, brought a great deal of gold along 
with it. 

COCK. 

Talk not fogoldenly, good Midas, for your 
dream is like his wifli, made up of nothing but 
gold. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

O Pythagoras, what a quantity of it did 1 
behold ! fo fhining, and fo beautiful; what is 
it that Pindar lays in praife of it in the begin¬ 
ning of his fineft ode, w'hcrc he talks firll of 
water > do you remember > 

COCK. 

You mean this, 1 fuppolc : 

• Chief of nature’s works divine, 

' W;iter claims the higheft praife; 

Richert offspring of the mine, 

Gold, like fire, whofe flafhvng rays, 

♦ Chief hf, CSJ’c.] Fjom the firft Olyrop. of Pindar. Sec 
Wcfl’fi tranfiariou. 
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From iifar confplcuous gleam> 

Through the night’s involving cloudy 
j Firft in luftre and efteem, 

Decks the treafurcs of the proud. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

The fame; one would think he had known 
my dream ; and you, my moft learned Cock, 
fhall know it alfo; therefore lift and hear it, 
Yefterday, you may remember, I did not fup 
at home, for the wealthy Eucrates laid hold 
on me in the market-place, and invited me to 
come from the bath at a certain hour to fup 
with him. 

COCK. 

I remember it very well; for, after I had 
fafted all day, you came home a little boozy, 
and threw me down thofe five beans, a poor 
fupper enough for a cock that had been a com¬ 
batant formerly, and gained no little glory at 
Olympus. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

W’hen I rcrurned from fupper, after giving 

you the beans, 1 went immediately to bed ; 

then it was that, as Homer fays, 

As f J number’d iti rhe Ihadcs of night, 

A dream divine appear’d betore my light. 


Ai IJlianhereil, See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, b, ii, 

1. 71. 

y 2 
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COCK. 

Before you proceed, pray tell me about the 
fupper, and what paffed at your feafl :; I fee 
no rcafon why you fliould not make another 
dream of that, and eat your fupper again in the 
relation of it. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

I was afraid of troubling you with the repe¬ 
tition, but if you dciirc to have it, you fhall; 
never did I dine with a great man before yefter- 
day, when my good fortune threw me in the 
way of Eucrutes : after paying my compliments 
to him as ufual, I was going away, being 
afraid that a poor man with a tattered garment 
like me might difgrace him ; but he come up to 
me, and, Micylliis, fald he, to-day I celebrate 
my daughter’s birth-day, and have invited fevc- 
ral of my friends; but as one of them is ill, 
and probably may not come, 1 fliall expert you, 
after bathing, in his room : unlcfs he fhould 
happen to get better, which at prefent is very 
doubtful.” As foon as I heard this, I paid my 
refpedls, and went off; not without imploring 
all the gods to vifit with fever, pleurify, or gout, 
the gueff, whofe place I was to fupply. In the 
mean while, the time between that and the hour 
of bathing appeared an age to me, and often 
did 1 look to the dial with impatience to mark 

the 
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the approach of it; when at length the happy 
mordent came ; away I flew, having made my 
drefs as decent as I could, and turned my coat, 
that the befl: fide might appear outermoft. At 
the door of the houfe, amongfl a number of 
vifirors, whom fliould I meet but my rival, 
carried by four men upon a litter.: I perceived 
plainly enough that he was very ill, for he groan¬ 
ed and coughed fo terribly, that you could 
fcarce go near him; pale as death, horribly 
fwclled, and feemed to be at leafl: threefcore. 
They told me, he was one of thofc phiiofo- 
phers who love to talk nonfenfe to young men. 
He had a beard like a goat’s, that wanted trim¬ 
ming exceedingly. Archibius the Phyfician, 
chiding him for coming in this condition, ‘^No 
man, fays he, fliould neglect his duty, cfpecially 
a philofopher, though he laboured under a 
thoufand difeafes; Kucrates might have thought 
1 flighted him.” ‘‘ So far from it, cried I, 
that he would rather thank you for flaying at 
home to die, than coming here to cuugh up 
your heart at a fcaft.” He pretended, I fup- 
pofe, froi/i grearnefs of foul, not to hear this. 
Eucrares foon after came from bathing, and 
fpying Thcfmopolis, (for that Wvis the name of 
our philofopher,) Maflcr, fays he, I am 
obliged to you for coming, but if you had no", 

V 3 you 
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you would have been no lofer, for 1 inte^pded 
to have fent you every thing to your own 
Saying this, he gave him his hand, and as he 
leaned upon the lervants Ihoulders, helped him 
in. I, therefore, made a motion to retire, 
when Eucrates feeing niy piteous face, cried, 
Come, come, Micyllus, you mull Hay and 
fup with me ; I will fend my fon to keep his 
mother company in the women’s apartment, 
that there maybe room for you.” Accordingly 
in I went, thouo-h rather aHiamed that the 
young man fbould be turned out for me. When 
flipper time came, five luHy young fellows, 
with fome difficulty, lifted the pbilovdjiher to 
his place ; and, becaufc nobofly elfc chofe to fit 
next him, I had the honour of being at the fame 
table. The fnpper came, and a moH noble 
one it was, with variety of dainties, in t^old 
and filver difhes ; the cups were of gold ; the 
attendants handfome, well-dicfied, fung well, 
and were facetious and entertaining; every thing, 
in fliort, was delightful, except being placed 
clofe to Thefmopolis, who teized me all the 
time with talking about virtue; informing me, 
that two negatives made an affirmative ; that 
when it was day, it was not night; that I had 
horns; with fifiy^other difcincrics of this kind, 
being refolved to teach me philofophy whether 

I would 
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I would or no, prating perpetually to me, fo 
that/l could not partake of the mirth and fefti- 
vit/going forward, or attend to the iinging 
and playing. Such, my good Pythagoras, was 
our fupper. 

COCK. 

And none of the moft pleafant, I find, on 
account of that old fool who fpoiled your en¬ 
tertainment. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

And now you fliall hear my dream : I thought 
that Eucrates, who, heaven knows how it came 
about, had no child ; in his lafl moments 
called me to him, made me heir at law to all 
he had, and foon after died. The eilate came 
to me, and whole veflels of gold and filver 
flowed in, bcfidcs rich garments, cups, and fer- 
vants ; every diing, in fliori, was mine: that 
1 lay ilretchcd at my cale in a fine chariot, the 
envy and admiraritm of all that palled by, 
crouds running bol<ne and behind me. Mc- 
thought I had all his cloaths, and fine rings, 
that fitted mv fingers ^vondcrlnlly. Then did 
I invite my friends to a Iplendid entertainment, 
and theyall, (which in a dream, you know, is 
very eafily done,) came immediately. Supper 
was now over, and wc were putting about the 
focial cup, When you, with your unfcafonablc 
crowing, broke in upon our feail, overturned 

Y 4 my 
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my tables, and, in a moment, gave all my 
riches to the winds. Have I not reafon, tfi en, 
to be angry with you, for difturbing me thus 
out of a dream, which I fliould not have thought 
too long, if it had lallcd for three nights toge¬ 
ther ? 

COCK. 

Arc you then, Micyllus, fo fond of money, 
and do you think happinefs con lifts in riches ? 


MICYLLUS. 

That is, indeed, my opinion ; and not mine 
alone, for you yourfelf, my good friend, when 
you figured in the charaftcr of Eujiborbus, if 
I am not miftaken, tied up gold and filvcr in 
your hair, when you went out to fight the Gre¬ 
cians, when one would have thought you had 
more need of fteel; but you chofe to adorn your 
locks with gold, and for that reafon, 1 fuj'pofe, 
Homer compaies them to the Graces-, and, to 
be fure, it mull have made them much more 
Ihining and beauiilul. The fon of Panrhus, 
indeed, might well hold gold in fuch efteem, 
fince the father of gods* and men, the fon of 


* Tied -v/*.] Alluding to Homer’s lines on thv death of 
Euphorbus, wlierc he tells us, 

The (hilling circles of his golden hair, 

V' Inch ev’n the Graces might he proud to vveat; 
Inliarr’d with gems of gold, bcflrow’d the fliorc. 

Sec Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, b. xvii. 1 . 53. 

Saturn 
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Saturn and Rhea, when he fell in love with the 
cuarniing girl of Argos, could think of no form 
\io amiable, or fo able to 'f corrupt her keeper 
ks this; he changed himfelf, therefore, as you 
mud have heard, into a fliower of gold, flid 
through the tiles, and got pofleffion of her. 
Need I fay more in praife of it ? what, and how 
many good things docs it produce ? doth it not 
make men handfomc, wife, and brave, and 
bring them honour and glory ? doth it not from 
meannefs and obfeurity, raife them in a mo¬ 
ment to fame and fplcndour ? You knew my 
neighbour Simo, a brother cobler; it is not 
long fince he fupped here with me at the Sa¬ 
turnalia, when I gave him a little wheat pottage. 

COCK. 

I remember him, the little Ihort hook-nofed 
fellow, that dole the only earthen pan we had 
Jcfi, and hid it under his coat that very night, 
for I faw him. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

How did he perjure himfelf about it! but 
why did not you tell me of this, why did not 

-[• Corrupt.'\ This explains the fable at once in the moft 
rational inaniici ; I 'anae’s huher had locked her up in the 
towel, her lovei l)rjl)C5 the keeper, and gets polleflion of 
her. Such was molt probably the fa6l, the reft of the ftory 
is all poetical tietion. 


you 
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3 rou make a notfe then, when you favv me 

robbed ? \ 

COCK. \ 

' P 

I did crow, which was all I could do. Vut^ 
w'hat of this Simo ? vou were poino; to tell me 
fomething about him. 

M I C Y T. L U S, 

He had a rich coufin whofc name was Di- 
philus, and who never, whiilt he lived, vvoiilc! 
beftow a larthing on him ; nor was it to be 
cxjiecT:ed, for he never fpent any thins'; even 
upon himfelf. When be died, however, this 
Simo, with his tattered coat, he that Oole mv 
pan, inherited all his edate, and Immcdiardv' 
became a great man, appeared in his pin pie 
and leaflet, had his flavcs, his chariot and 
horfes, gold cups, tables with ivorv tect ; v as, 
in fliorr, fo flatrert^d and worlhipped, that he 
foon forgot me : when I met him the other clay, 

I faluted him with, “ Your lervant, Simo;’" 
when he put himfelfinto a violent pallion, and 
cried our, Tell that beggar not to clip my 
name fo, I am not called Simo now, but Simo¬ 
nides.” But what is molt cxrraordinaryds, the 
women are fond of him ; he gives himielt airs, 
pretends to be coy, admits fome to his favour ; 
whim others threaten to dellroy thcmfclvcs, if 
he will not take notice of them. You fee what 

gold 
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gold can do, that makes the crooked ftreight, 
op ugly handfome, that, like the poetical Cae- 
tlus, bedows grace and beauty. Hear how the 
poets praife it, 

* O gold, thou beft and greatcft good on earth, 

f 

And again, 

Gold rules o*er human things with fov*reign fway, ’ 

What do you fmile at? 

COCK. 

To fee 3 ^ou, like the rcfl of the multitude, 
fo deceived and miftaken in your notions of 
the rich and great, who are much more mife- 
rable than yourfclvcs; this I can afliire you of, 
who have been rich and poor, and therefore 
know both conditions by experience; you fhall 
know by and by every particular. 

' M I C Y L L U S. 

And fo I will, by Jove: for now it is your 
turn to fpcak, to tell me what forms you were 
changed into, and all that you can recoiled: 
which pafled in each of them. 

COCK. 

Litlcn then, and 3 ^ou lliall hear; but before 
I begin, let me afllirc you that I never yet met 
with any body who lived more happily than you 
do. 

* O From a fragment of Euripides. 

MI- 
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M I C L L U S. < 

Than me? may you be jnfl as happy thenl! 
for now you really make me angry. But conic,, 
begin with Euphorbus; tell me how you were 
transformed into Pythagoras, and fo on, down 
to your prefent appearance as a Cock : you muft 
have feen and fuffered a great deal in fo many 
different lives. 

COCK. 

How this foul of mine, which came origi¬ 
nally from * Apollo, flew down to earth, and 
got into a human body, as a punilhment for 
its crimes, it would be tedious to recount; 
belides, thefe are things which it is neither 
lawful for me to tell, or you to hear. When, 
therefore, 1 came to be Euphorbus - - 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Tell me firfl, my miraculous friend, who I 
was formerly; was I transformed like you ? 

C O C K. 

Certainly. 

M 1 C Y L L U S. 

Who was I then ? can vou tell me ? for I 
long to know. 

> 

* Fro?n Apollo.^ Pythagoras, who, like other fyftem- 
mongers, was ambitious of appearing as fomething fuper- 
natural and divine, endeavoured to perfuade the populace 
that he was Apollo, who had defeended to earth, to reform 
and inftruft mankind. See Porphyry andjjamblichus. 

COCK. 
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COCK. 

You were an Indian pifiiiire, one of thofe 
dig up the gold dull. 

I M I C Y L L U S. 

f 

Why was I fo idle then, as not to pick up 

a few grains for niyfelf, and bring them into 

/ 

this life of mine, where I want them fo much : 
but wliat lhall I be hereafter ? tell me that, if it 
is any thing good, I will hang myfelf immedi¬ 
ately on the poll you are perched upon, 

COCK. 

The future we know nothing of; but to go 
on with my ftory: when I was Euphorbus, I 
fought at Troy, and was killed by Menclaus; 
after which I was transformed into Pythagoras; 
but fomc time intervened, during which I re¬ 
mained without a manfion, till J Mnefarchus 
thought fit to prepare me one, 

I huhan pifmirc,'] It Is well known that pifmires, iii dig¬ 
ging for :i place to depolit their eggs, tlirow up little heaps 
ct earth ; it is not ini[ir(»babk', tlu ieloie, but that they 
might, as the ancients belie', cd, give men llie fit ft intelli¬ 
gence of thofe phieti where gold was to be tound, by 
caftiii!" out fume of the dull, and thus informing them where 
they u'cic to dig lor it. 

Inda miruin mittit toimica metallls. Proper. 

The Cock, by tcihng iViicjliUJ. ht had boon an Indian 
pij'miie, only i .can.i to ledc'^t o;: hi^ . nii-Hib temper. 

J 'D'.- fa!'..cr of ‘‘yt. ■; -li. 
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M I C Y L L U S. 

And were you all that time without meat of 
drink ? 

g O C K. 

When I had no body, I did not want either. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

But pray, inform me, was the Trojan war 
juft as Homer reprefents it ? ^ 

COCK. 

How fliould he know any thing of the mat¬ 
ter, when he was himfclf at that time a camel 
in Badlria: I can only alftire you, things were 
not fo wonderful and extraordinary as he makes 
them, nor was Ajax fo big, or Helen fo hand- 
fomc as it is generally fuppofed they were. I 
faw her myfelf; Ihe h id a long white neck, in¬ 
deed, to mark her defeent from a fvvan, but 
as to any thing elfe, appeared then, as old as 
Hecuba : Thefeus had her firft, who lived with 
Hercules, and Hercules had taken Troy long 
before, in the time of our forcfaihers. Pan- 
thus told me this, who, when he was a b(^y, 
had fceii Hercules, 

M I C Y L L U S. 

And was Achilles fuch a great man.ns the 
poet fays he was, or is that another ot his fic¬ 
tions ? 

* J fvjan.'] Helen was the daughter of Jupiter, by 
Leda, whom, the poets tell us, he courted in the fliaps 
of a fwan. 


COCK. 
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COCK, 

^ With him I had no bufinefs, nor can I tell 
you any thing about the Greeks, as I was on 
other fide: all I know is, it coil: me but 
j iiitle trouble to kill his friend Patroclus. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

And Menelaus ftill lefs to make an end of 
you : but we have had enough of this; tell me 
now about Pythagoras. 

COCK. 

Upon the whole, for I muft confefs the truth 
to 3 ^ 011 , I was little better than a Sophift, 
though by no means illiterate, or unacquaint¬ 
ed with true wihiom and knowlege. I travel¬ 
led into ^gypr, to learn thefe from their fages 
and -jirophets, W'as admitted into their temples, 
and ftudied the works of Crus and Ifis; then 
returned to Italy, and there fo pofiefied the 
Grecians with the notion of my fagacity, that 
'they almoft worfliippcdmc as a god, 

M 1 C Y L L U S. 

So 1 have heard: you made them believe 
that you role from the dead, and fhewed them 
a golden thigh ; but how came it into your 

* Golden z/vV/).] J'orphyiy tells us (credat Judieus), 
that at the j>ublic folciiinity of the Olympic games, Py¬ 
thagoras ftood up and fhewed to all the people hib golden 
thigh, as he did in private to Abarls, to confirm him in the 
opinion that he was Hyperhorean Apollo; Abaris, >ve aie 
to oblerv e, was Apollo’s chief prieih 
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head to make laws about flelh, and forbid the 
eating of -f' beans ? 

COCK. 

You mnft not alk me. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Why fo ? 

COCK. 

Becaufe I am really alhamed to tell you the 
truth. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

O, but to an intimate friend, like me, for 
as to a matter, I no longer think myfelf fo, 

COCK. 

It was then, not becaufe I thought there was 
any thing very wife or ufeful in them, but that 
I foon found out, if I had given them nothing 
but old J common laws, which they were ufed 

Beam,"] Pythagoras, feeing one day an ox in a pafturc 
at Tarentum, who had fo little regard to his precepts as to 
cat green beans, defired the mailer of the ox to diffuade him 
from fuch indecency, but the neat-herd, informing him 
that he really could not fpeak the language of oxen, the 
phllofophcr himfelf Hepped up to the beall, and whilpered 
foniething in his car, after which time the ox never touch¬ 
ed a bean, lived many years in a field near Juno’s temple, 
and was called the facred ox. 

This flory is very gravely told by Porphyry and Jambli- 
chus. * 

J Common^ The obfervation here made is excel¬ 

lent, and the pradicc founded on it has been adopted by 
every modern impoflor, from the prophet Mahomet down 
to parfon Whitfield, See, See, Sic, 
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to, men would never hold me In admiration, 
and chat the more ftrange I made them, the 
more lingular and extraordinary I Ihould ap- 
pc'^r : 1 ?nftitutcd, therefore, fomething new and 
ur/common, pretending that there was a fccret 
icafon for itj that fome gucffing one, and fome 
another, all might be ftruck with admiration, 
as they are at an ambiguous oracle. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Look you there; and fo now you laugh at 
me, as you did at the Crotonians, the Meta- 
pontians, the Tarentincs, and the reft of the 
poor deluded people, who followed you in fi- 
icnce, and adored the very ground you trod 
upon. But when you had Ihook off the form 
of Pythagoras, what did you put on next ? 

COCK. 

I was then changed into Afpafia, the famous 
Milcfian courtezan. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Heaven blcfs us! what 1 Pythagoras turn* 
cd into a woman ! And was there a time, my 
moll noble Cock, when you laid eggs? You 
were Perirjes^s miltrefs then, 1 fup[)ore, and had 
children by him, played the diftaff fometimes, 
and, moreover, had another trade belides. 


VoL. III. 
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COCK. 

All that I certainly did, and ' "irefias, 

before me, and C nt» " idicule,^ 

therefore, will fall upon ti. ' ,i ^s^mc, 

M I C Y L L U S. 

But pray, tell me, which fex did you like 
beft ? 

COCK. 

It is not a fair queftion : you know what 
the anfwcr to fuch a one coft Tirefias. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

If you will not tell me, Euripides will, who 
has decided that point long ago, where he fays, 

X Thrice would I rather brave th’ enfanguin’d field. 
And all its terrors, than once bear the pangs 
Of labour——— 

COCK. 

Which you may one day fuffer yourfclf ,* for 

* Tirefias.'^ Hefiod tells us that Tirefias met with two 
ferpents on mount Cyllcne, which he trod upon, and was 
immediately turned into a w'onian, and that, fome years 
aftenvards, he lit on the fame fcipents, in the fame place, 
and was turned into a man again. 

f Ce 7 teiis,'\ Was one oi the Lapitha', who fought againil 
the Centaurs: be was born a girl, and, being very beauti¬ 
ful, raviflicd by Neptune, who, to make her amends, pro- 
mi led to grant her any favour Ihe alkcd : flie defiied, to 
avi/iu futuie Inconveniences, that her fex might be changed. 
I'lie favour was granted, and (he figured as a man and a 
w-irrior for the rcmaindcrof her life. Nunc vir, nunc fsc- 
irona Concur 

I ^hrict '■."01 V /, C^V.] From the Medea of Euripides. 

In 
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in tbe round of various beings you will pafs 
through, you may often be a woman. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

§ You think we are all Samians and Mile- 
fians; and when you were Pythagoras, you were 
fo handfome, that the * tyrant, they fay, mif- 
took you for an Afpafia. But what were you 
next ? 

COCK. 

Crates, the Cynic. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

O Gemini! what a change ! from a whore 
to a philofopher ! 

COCK. 

After -that I was a king, then a beggar, a 
fatrap, a horfe, a jack-daw, and a hundred other 
things, which it would be too tedious to enu¬ 
merate ; laftly, I often took the form of a cock, 
which I am very fond of, and in that fliapc have 
lived with many kings, with rich men, and 
poor men, and now have the honour to ferve 
you, and to laugh at you for complaining of 
poverty, and admiring the rich, little confider- 

§ ITou tbinkf i. e- Yovi think you can perfuatie me 
ro believe any thing you fay, be it ever fo improbable, as, 

when you were Pythagoras, you did the Samians and Mile- 
iians. 

* The tjirant.] Polycrates, in whofc time Pythagoras 
Aourinied. 

Z a ing 
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ing how mifcrablc they are : for if you Knew 
what they fuffcred, you would defpife yourfelf 
for entertaining fo high an opinion of thein. 

M I C y L L u s. 

My good Pythagoras, then, or by whatever 
name you would be called — 

COCK. 

No matter whether it be Pythagoras, Euplior- 
bus, Crates, or Afpafia ; for I am all of them; 
call me, however, what I am, a Cock, and no 
contemptible bird, feeing that I have fuch a 
number of fouls in me. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Since then, my good Cork, yovi have expe¬ 
rienced all kinds of lives, tell me trul’v and ex- 

^ j 

aftly how the rich live, and how the poor, that 
I may jndge whether you f])cak truth, when 
you fay the latter are fo much the happicfl. 

C O C K. 

Confidcr the affair then in this light: when 
an enemy invades your country, you have no 
concern about the war; you never care whether 
they break down the fences, fpoil the gaidcns, 
or cut off the vines : if you hear the trumpet, 
all you have to do Is to provide for yourfelf, 
avoid the danger, and confult your own fafety; 
whilft the rich arc not only afraid for them- 
fclves, but arc wretched when they fee from the 

W'alls 
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walls their fields and houfes torn to pieces and 
deftroyed : if a tax is to be raifcd, they only 
are called>-vipon ; if a fally is to be made with 
the horfe, of the whole army, they arc firft cx- 
pofed to danger : you, in the mean rime, with 
your wicker fliield, can get off cafier in a re* 
treat, or, in cafe of vidtory, arc ready to par¬ 
take in the triumph, to join in the fcail, when 
the general offers up his fac rince of tbankfgiv- 
ing : in peace alfo, you common people get up 
into the aflcmbly, and abufe your betters, 
whilft they are frightened out of their wits, 
and glad to filcnce you by baths, fports, public 
fpcdtacles, and bribes of every kind : you, in 
the mean time, cither cenfuring them with fc- 
verity, or not deigning to fpeak to them at 
all; fometimes you will even ftone them to 
death’, and confifcate their goods and chattels. 
You fear neither informers nor thieves, are 
under no apprehenfions that your houfe will be 
broke open, or robbed ; you have no trouble in 
getting in your debts, no difhoneff llewards to 
contend with, no care, in fliort, or anxiety; 
nothing to do bur, when when your flioe is fi- 
nifhed, to receive your feven oboli for it; in 
the evening to bathe, if you plcafe, rake yuur 
fprat, or herring, and an onion top, ami en¬ 
joy youvfelf, fing, like a true philofopher; 

Z 3 bleliia 
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blefled with poverty and eafe. This it is which 
makes you fo healthy, fo robuft, and able to 
bear the cold; continual excrcifc, afid labour 
Sharpen you, and give you the advantage over 
others; no diforder dares to attack you, or, if 
at any time, a flight fever lays hold on you, 
abflinencc, thanks to your poverty, foon carries 
it off; it durft not appear when it fees you 
drinking water, and fetting the dodtor’s pre- 
feriptions at defiance. In the mean time, what 
a croud of diflcmpers feize on the rich ! gouts, 
confumptions, inflammations of the lungs, drop- 
fies; all from intemperance, all the genuine 
offspring of their grand fuppers : like Icarus, 
when they have raifed thcmfclvcs to the great- 
eft height, and juft touch the fun, forgetting 
that their w'ings are glued on with wax, down 
they drop into the fea : whilft thofe who, like 
P^dalus, foar not on high, but fkim along, 
clofe to the earth, and keep their wax wet 
with the vapours of the ocean, fly with fafety. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

The prudent and temperate, you {nean. 

COCK. 

Yes: and what a wreck the others make 
of fame and fortune ! witnefs Creefus on the 
funeral the jeft of his whole kingdom j 

and Dionyfius, the great tyrant, turned fchoob 

niaftcr 
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mafter at Corinth, and after ruling a mighty 
empire, teaching children to ^ make fyllables. 

MICYLLUS. 

WhEn'y\)U reigned yourfclf, for it feems you 

have been a king too, how did you find it, 
when you had got to this fummit of human 
felicity ? 

COCK. 

Do not put me in mind of it I befecch you j 
for, with all the external marks of happinefs 
which you talk of, I was the moft mifcrable of 
ineii. 

MICYLLUS. 

How fo ? you aflonifh me. 

COCK. 

I was fovcrcign of a large and fc? tile king¬ 
dom, adorned with a number of beautiful cities, 
well-peopled, and full of rivers, ports, and 
harbours; had a numerous army, fhipping, 
(lores of every kind, quantities of gold and iil- 
ver, with all the pomp and parade ot a great 
and mighty empire. Whenever I went abroad, 
the mulritiidc thronged round to have a look 
at me,^got upon the tops of houfes to fee my 
harlot, robe, and diadem, ran before and be- 

* MuLi’JyUahlcs,!^ It is reported of Dionylius the tyrant 
of Corinth, that after quitting the throne, he turned fdiool ■ 
nuillcr; In which of the two conditions he fufftred moll, it 
is, pcriiaps, very dilHcult to determine. 

Z 4 
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hind, and, in fhort, worlhipped me like a g^d. 
I, in the mean time, confcioiis of my own un- 
happinefs, pitied their ignorance, and lamcTit- 
ed my condition ; comparing myfclf fO the great 
ftatucs of Myro, Phidias, and Praxiteles ; on 
the outfide you fee a beauiitul Neptune, or 
Jupiter, adorned with ivory or gold ; one has a 
trident in his hand, and rhe other is darting a 
thunder-bolt: but within, it is filled with old 
wood, nails, wedges, mire, pitch, and every 
thing that is filthy ; not to mention a whole 
race of mice or weazcls, that have cflabliflicd 
a little colony in the boc,tls of it. Such, 
my friends, is a kingdom. 

M I C Y L L U .S. 

But you have not yet told me what the oM 

wood, and nails, and dirt, and rnire, and wca- 
fels of )mur kingdom are ; to be gazed at, fol¬ 
lowed and adored, is the outfide of the flatue ; 
now give us the in. 

C O C K. 

I know not where to begin, nor how to de- 
feribe to voLi the icars, the uneafinefs, rhe ha¬ 
tred, JcMlcmly, ami j lots wc arc liable to; the 
little llecp we take, and that neither deep nor 
cafy; but difturbed by horrible dicams, and 
perpetual terrors ; add ro this, the hurry of bu- 
linci'b, and conftant atteniion, anfwering cm- 
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bailies, making treaties, planning expeditions, 
with a thoufand other things that prevent our 
enjoying any pleafure, oblige us to adl and 
think,‘aiui fpeak for all, and fubjedt us to 
innumerable cares, and eternal difquietude. Re¬ 
member what Homer fays, 

* The king alone with various thoughts opprefs’d, 

His country’s cares lay rolling in his breall. 

And this, whijft the Greeks were all fnoring, 
A dumb fow made Croefus mifcrable ; and how 
did “f Clearchus ufe Xerxes, by leading a fo¬ 
reign army in favour of Cyrus' Dionyfius af- 
flidlcd another, by holding conference with 
fome of the Syracufans; J Alexander was jea¬ 
lous of Parmcnio; Ptulcmy envied Perdiccas, 
and Scicucus Ptolemy; then how unhappy is 
the prince, if his miflrcfs is not fond of him, 
or, perhaps, loves Ibmebody elfc; if he hears 
that fome of his courtiers have deferted him, 
or fees two or three of his dependents whifper- 
ing together! but what is ftill worfe, they arc 
always fufpeifflng their dcarefl friends, and in 
dread of being betrayed by them ; for fome- 
^times oi:c is poifoned by his Ion, another by his 
miftrefs, another — 

* “-j he ki/rr aloney See Homer’s Iliad, b, x. 1 . 17. 

f Ch'archuu'\ See Xenophon’s Retreat of the Ten 
Tlj^ufand. 

I See Quintus Curtius. 
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M I C Y L L U S. 

O DO more of it, for heaven’s fake; all this 
is terrible indeed ; it is better, I find, to br/iSk 
one’s back with mending Ihoes, tha^n to drink 
hemlock and aconite out of a golden cup. If 
my knife flips, the word that can happen is, 
I may chance to cut my finger; whilfl they, 
according to your account, every time they 
eat, run the hazard of their lives, bcfides a 
thoufand other misfortunes : when they fall, 
they are li\c the tragedy atflors, your Cccrops’s, 
Sifj'phus’s, and Tclephus’s, with their fine dia¬ 
dems, ivory-hiltcd fwords, and ciubroidcred 
robes; if their foot flips, and they fall down 
upon the ftage, the audience laugh at them, 
to fee their crowns cracked, their maHcs broke, 
their heads flrcaming with blood, and efpccialiy 
if their legs appear naked, their owm tattered 
garments are expofed, and the bull:, in coming 
off, Ihews how ill it fuited the foot that w^orc 
it. You fee, my friend Cock, you have taught 
me to make fimilics; but tell me now, when 

you were a dog, a horfe, a fifh, or a frog, 

% 

how did you like the transformation ? 

COCK. 

To tell you all this, would take up too much 
time, and is, bcfidcs, foreign to our prefent 
purpofe ; fuliicc it to fay, that upon the whole, 

every 
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every one of thofe lives is much more quiet 
and agreeable than that of J7ien as their d .ures 
confined within the boui*ds of nature. 
Amongff them, you never hear of an ufurious 
horfe, a back-biting frog, a fophiltical jay, a 
pimping cock, or any of thofe vicious and 
abandoned characters, fo common amongfl; you. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

That I am afraid is but too true. My own 
weaknefs, I will fairly confefs to you; never 
have I yet been able to fhake off that defire of 
growing rich, which 1 have had from a boy : 
the dream is ftill before my eyes, and ihe gold 
that X faw in it; I am vexed above all, at that 
rafeal Simo, who lives in fuch Iplendour. 

COCK. 

I will cure you of that prefently ! come, it is 
dark yet, get up and follow me; I will carry 
you to that very Simo, and to the houfes of 
fomc more rich men, that you may judge of 
their condition. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

Plow are we to do that, when the doors arc 
fiiut; mull I break through the walls ? 

COCK. 

By no means; Lvut Mercury, one of whofe 
^ priclls I am, has granted me this privilege : let 
but any one take hold of the long fealher in 

my 
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my tail, which, you may obferve, is bent a 
little-™— 

M I C Y L L U S. 

You have two of them. 

COCK. 

That I mean on }oijr right hand; if I give 
it to any body, he can open every door with 
it, can fee every thing, and not be feen. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

I did not know before, my good Cock, that 
you were a conjurer : give me the feather, how¬ 
ever, and I will foon bring mader Simo’s trea- 
furcs here, and reduce him to his old tiade of a 
coblcr. 

COCK. 

That would not be quite fair; bcfidcs that 
Mercury has enjoined me, if he whom I lend 
the feather to, does any fuch thing, to crow^ 
and raife the houfe upon him. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

It isfcarce probable that hlercury, who is a 
thief himfelf, diould be thus fcveic againil 


• Can open.'\ This circumflaiice of tiie Coelv’s fc ither is 
whlmfical and ingenious. Le Sagel'ceins tn !\.n c li ul it i!\ 
his eye in his Diablc Boiteux, where he makes iifcot a liiinlar 
contrivance. Perhaps, indeed, the wIkjIc norturnal cxjx‘- 
dition in that excellent romance, may owe its rile lo the hint 
here given by Lucian. 
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thieves: let us go, however, I will keep my 
hands off from the gold, if I can. 

C O C K. 

\ 

Flril pluck out the feather: how is this ! you 
have got them both. 

M 1 C y L L u s. 

We fhkll be fo much the more fafe; bcfidcs, 
you look better now, if I had taken but one, you 
would have hopped on the other hdc. 

COCK. 

Well! be it fo : fliall we go to Simo firff, or 
fume other rich fellow ? 

M I C y L L u s. 

O by all means to Simo, the * four-fyllable 
gentleman, and here we arc at his door; what 
Ihall I do now ? 

COCK. 

Put the feather in at the kev-hole. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

There. O Hercules, the door is open as if 
I had unlocked it. 

COCK. 

Go on ; yonder he is, don’t you fee him there 
upon tjie watch, and c-illing up his accounts? 

M I C Y L J. U S. 

Yes, now 1 fee him fitting by a dim lamp 

* Four JyUahle,'[ Alluding to the changing ot his name 
Simo to Simomdes, mentioned a little before. 
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'Mth fcarce any oil in it: he looks very pale 
^ wan, cat up, I fuppofe, with care, for I 
VLT heard of his being ill. 

COCK. 

Hnfli; let us liften a little, and we fliall 
know what is the matter with him. 

S I M O. 

So : thefc feventy talents I have flowed fafely 
under the b^'d, and nobody by ; but the other 
lixteen, 1 am afraid, Sofylns the groom faw me 
hide below the manger : that fellow is always 
about the liable, which he never ufed to be, for 
he does not love work. I am lure I have been 
robbed of a great deal more than this; clfe, 
how could Tibius o;ct fo much crood falt-fifh for 
dinner 3'cflcrday ? I am told, too, that he 
bought an ear-ring for his wife that coft five 
drachmas; thefc wretches fpend all my fub- 
fiance, to fupport their luxury and extrava¬ 
gance. I wnfli fomebody docs not undermine 
the wall, and Ileal my money : there are a great 
many envious rogues that lay wait for me, par¬ 
ticularly my neighbour Micyilus. 

M I C Y L L U S. 

What! you think I am like yourfelf, and 
have got one of your * pans under my coat. 

* Pmns»] Alluding to Simo’s haYinglV'’fn one of the Cob- 
ler’s pan*, as mentioned in the beginning of this dialogue. 
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COCK. 

Softly, Micyllus, or we fliall be caught pre- 
fcntly. 

S I M O. 

? had better not venture to go to fleep: I will 
get up and look all over the houfe. Who’s 
there ^ aye, I fee you digging under the wall; 
O, it is only the pillar, all is fafe. Stay, I 
will count my gold over again, perhaps I may 
have made a miftake. Hark! another noife; 
1 am befieged; there is a confpiracy againft me; 
where is my dagger ? if I catch them —I will 
e’en bury my gold again. 

COCK. 

You fee what a condition Simo is in : but 
come', the night is not yet fpent; let us go to 
fomebody elfc. 

MICYLLUS. 

Poor wretch ! what a life docs he lead ! thus 
may my worft of foes grow rich ! let us give 
him a flap on the face, and go olf. 

SIMO. 

Who is that ftrikes me ? thieves, thieves, I 
am ruined and undone. 

. MICYLLUS. 

Aye, aye, watch and weep; fret till you 
look as yellow as the gold you hang over. 
Now, fuppofe we make a vifit to Gnipho the 

ufurer. 
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ufurcr, he lives but juft by, fee, the door is 
open. 

COCK. 

Look, there he is, telling his ill-gotten riches 
upon his fingers, ftirivellcd up with care lOon 
muft he leave all this, to become a gnat, a moth^ 
or a fly. 

M I C y L L u s. 

I fee the poor wretch ; he lives a worfe life 
now than cither of them ; his calculations have 
worn him to nothing. Let us go fomewherc 
elfe. 

COCK. 

To Eucrates, if you will; and look, the door 
is open. Let us go in. 

MICYLLUS. 

* All that was mine but a little while ago. 

COCK. 

What! ftill dreaming of your riches! there 
is Eucrates in bed with one of his fervants, an 
old fellow too. 

MICYLLUS. 

I behold a fccnc of luft and debauchery; in 
another bed is his wife diverting hcrfelf with 
the cook. 

COCK. 

And now, Micyllus, would you wlfli to in- 


* Ml thaty 
above* 


Alluding to Micyllus’s dream, as 

heril 
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herit everything that belonged to Eucrates; 
vices, diftempers, ahd all together ? 

M I C y L L u s. 

Nc\; I had rather ftarve; farewcl to gold 
and luxury. Sooner would I with, that I had 
but two oboli in the world, than have my walls 
undermined by a parcel of rafcally fervants. 

COCK. 

Come, it is almoft morning, let us go home; 
you lhall fee more of this another rime. 


Vql, III, 
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ICARO-MENIPPUS, 

A DIALOGUE. 


This Dialogue, which is alfo called by the Com¬ 
mentators or. Above the Clouds, 

has a great deal of eajy Wit and Humour in it, 
without the leaf Degree of Stiffnefs or Obfeurity ; 
it is equally fevere on the Gods and Philofophers; 
and paints, in the warmejl Col urs, the glaring 
Jlbfurdity of the zvhale Pa'^an Sxfton. 


M E N I P P U S AND A FRIEND. 
M E N I P P U S. 


T HRKP’ thoufand * (laciia troiu the earth 
to the moon, rny firft refting-place; from 
fhence up to the fun about five hundred para- 


’*■ SiuiUaS\ The aru knt Gteck lladium is fiippofcJ to have 
^.ontained an hundred and twenty-five geometrical jiaccs, or 
fix hundred and twenty-five Roman feet, correfponding 
to our furlong. Eight Itadia make a geometrical, or Italian 
mile; andtweni), according to Dacier, a French league. 
It IS obferved, notwithllanding, by Guilluii re, a lainous 
F'cneh vvil'^cr, that the lladium was only fix hiindied Arhc- 
niin feet, fix hundred and tour hnglilh feet,‘or a hundred 
and three geometrical paces. 

'J'be Greeks mearured all fhrir diPrinres hv ftadia, wlfit !i, 
sTfer all we can tlifcover concerning them, arc diflercnt in 
different times and plai.c'-, 

» 
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fanga; and from the fun to the higheil: heaven, 
and the palace of Jupiter, as far as a fwifc 
eagle could fly in a day. 

FRIEND. 

What are you muttering to yourfelf. Me* 
nippus, talking about the ftars, and pretending 
to mcafure diflances ? As I walk behind you, 
I hear of nothing but funs, and moons, para- 
fangas, flations, and I know not what. 

M E N J P P U S. 

Marvel not, my friend, if I utter things 
aerial and fubllme; for I am recounting the 
wonders of my late journey. 

FRIEND. 

What! tracing your road by the flars, as 
the 'f Phoenicians do ! 

M E *N I P P U S. 

Npt fo, by Jove ! I have been amongfl the 
flars themfelvcs. 

FRIEND. 

You muft have had a long dream, indeed, 
to travel fo many leagues in it. 

M E N I P P U S. 

It is noKlrcam, 1 aflure you; I am jufl ar¬ 
rived from Jupiter. 

f P/j(t’nitians.] The Phcrniclans, It ii fuppofed, were the 
iiill failors, and lleered their courfe according to the ap¬ 
pearance oi the liars. 
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F R i E N D. 

How, fay you ? Menippus, let down from 
heaven ? 

MENIPPUS* 

Even fo ; this moment come fieri. ce, 
where I have feen and heard things inoft 1;. l e 
and miraculous. If you doubt the truth of 
them, the happier iliall I be to have feen what 
is pad belief. 

F R I E N D. 

How is it poffiblc, mod heavenly and di¬ 
vine Menijiyus, that a iiktc mortal, like me, 
fliould chlpute the veraeity of one who has 
been cnrritd above the clouds; one, to fpeak 
in the language of Homer, of the * inhabitants 
of heaven. Hut inform me, I bcfcech you, 
which way 3'ou got up, and how yon procured 
fo many laddcis. for, by your appearance, I 
fliould not take you for another -f Phrygian 
bov, to be canied b}' an eagle, and made a 
cui'-bearer of. 

I'thah I lui Ci'Cv k, ‘-pHa-'v, Homer's ge- 

wcral •■amc lo’s rlie uods. 

■j* I'h'-yyjtin (j.ui', inncle, whom jLipite,*'fell in love 

will’, Pi he Uuj huntm'f on mount /da, and tm iilng Ivm- 
lell duo an e.ijde, carried uj) vv:ili him to heaven. I am 
fure, fays Mt-nippu-^’s i.iend, archly enough, you were 
not I'au 'cd up like Ganymede, for your beauty. 


M E. 
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M E N I P P U S. 

You are an old fcoffer I know, and therefore 
I am not furprifcd that an account of things, 
above the comprehenfions of the vulgar, ihould 
appear like a fable to you: but, let me tell 
you, I wanted no ladders, nor an eagle’s beak to 
tranfport me thither; for I had wings of my own, 
FRIEND. 

This was beyond Diedalus himfelf, to be me- 
tamorphofed thus into a hawk, or jay, and wc 
know nothing of it,. 

M E N I P P U S. 

You ate not far from the mark, my friend; 

for my wings were a kind of Daedalian con¬ 
trivance. 

F R I F: N D. 

Thou art a bold rogue, indeed, and meant, 
no dpLibt, if you had chanced to fall into any 
part of the ocean, to have called it, as * Icarus 
did, by your own name, and Ryled it the Me- 
nippean Sea, 

M K N I P P U S. 

Not fo; his wings were glued on with wax, 
and when ‘the fun melted it, could not efcape 
falling; but mine had no wax in them, 

harui,'] Ic.irus Icarlis nomlna, fecit aquis. 

The ilory Is too well known to lland in need of an\ illuUia- 
dfnt, This accounts for the title ot Icaro-Mcnippus. 

A a 3 FRIEND, 
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FRIEND. 

Indeed ! now fhall I quickly know the truth 
of this affair. 

M E N I ? P U S, 

You lhall; I took, yc'u muft know, a very 
large “f" eagle, and a vul^ur alfo, one of the 
flrongcft I could get, and cut off rheir wings : 
but, if you have Icifure, I will tell you the whole 
expedition from beginning to end. 

F R I E N n. 

Pray do; for I long to hear it; by Jove the 
Friendly, I intreat thcc, keep me no longer in 
fufpcnce; for I am hung by ihc cais. 

M E I P P U S. , 

Liff('n then ; for I would by no means baulk 
an inquifitive IriLird, cfpccially one who is nail¬ 
ed by the cars, as voii arc. Finding, on a 
clofe examination, tliat cvci)^ tlung here below, 
fuch as riches, nwij;s, empire, and dominion 
were all ridiculous and abfurd, of no real value 
or cRimation, eonfidcrlr.g them, withal, as fo 
many obilach, to the ffudy of things more wor¬ 
thy of coriLemplaLion, I looked up towards 

i 

t Sec l.ifliop Wilkius’s Art of Flying, where 

tins i.irijiiowj cinnivancc of Mciiippub’s is grcarly im- 
piovctl vipoii. For :i luiinouroLis detail of the many advan- 
T.i;’es attending this noble art, 1 icier iny readers to the 
SpcctaLoi, 


nobler 
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nobler objedts^ and meditated on the great uni- 
verfe before me : doubts immediately arofe con¬ 
cerning what philofophers call the world ; nor 
could 1 difcover how it came into cxiftcnce, its 
creator, the beginning, or the end ot it. When 
I defcended to its fcvcral parts, I was Hill more 
in the dark ; I beheld the liars, fcattered as 
it were, by the hand of chance, over the hea¬ 
vens; I faw the fun, and wilhed to know what 
it was ; above all, the nature of the moon ap¬ 
peared to me moll wonderful and extraordinary; 
the divcrfity of its forms pointed out fome hid¬ 
den caufe, which I could not account for; the 
lightning alfo, which pierces through every 
thing,, the impetuous thunder, the * rain, hail, 
and fnow, all raifed my admiration, and feem- 
cd inexplicable to human reafon. In this fitua- 
tion of mind, the bell thing I thought which I 
Could poffibly do, was to conlult the philofo- 
phers ; they, I n’lade no doubt, were acquaint¬ 
ed with the truth, and could impart it to me : 

Rantj had^ Even Lucian’s Mcnippus, we fee, 

could not retlei'^ on the works of God without admira¬ 
tion ; but with how much more dignity are they conlidcred 
by the Ijoly Pfalmift ! 

“ O prailc the Lord oi'heaven, praife hin) in the height. 
Ihaii'c him, fun .md moon, praife him all ye thus; pi.ihe 
the l.ord upon earth, ye dragons and all deeps; Ihc and 
hail, fnow and vapours, wind and ilorm fulfilling hlb wot 
VfiiU cxlviii, 

A a 4 fclciHiiig, 
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felcding, therefore, the beft of them, as well 
as 1 could judge from the palenefs and fcverity 
of their countenances, and the length of their 
beards (for they feemed all to be high-fpeak- 
ing and heavenly-minded men) ; into the hands 
of thefc I entirely refigned luyfclf, and partly 
by ready money, partly by the promife of 
more, when they had made me completely 
wife, I engaged them to teach me the perfedt 
knowlege of the univerfe, and hnw to talk on 
fublimc fubjedfs; but fo far wcic they from re¬ 
moving my ignorance, that they only threw me 
into greater doubt and uncertainty, by puzzling 
me with atoms, vacuums beginnings, ends, 
ideas, forms, and fo forth: and the uorll of 
all was, that though none agreed with the refl, 
in what they advanced, but were all of con¬ 
trary opinions, yet did cvei y one of them ex- 
pedt that I fhould implicitly embiacc his tenets, 
and fubferibe to his dodtrine. 


F R I E N D. 

It is aflonifhing that fuch wife men ilioulcl 
difagree, and, with regard to the fame things, 

f 

Ihould not lU. uj luc oj inion. 


M E N 1 P p - U S. 

Yon vvhll laugh, xm\' fricr.r!, uhen I fliall tell 

oj of ;hcir pr.de and iivipudcnce in the re¬ 
lation 
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lation of extraordinary events; to think that 
men, who creep upon this earth, and are not a 
whit wifer, or can fee farther than ourfelves, 
fome of them old, blind, and lazy, Ihould pre¬ 
tend to know the limits and extent of heaven, 
meafure the fun’s circuit, and walk above the 
moon ; that they Ihould tell us the fize and 
form of the ftars, as if they were juft come 
down from them ; that thofe, who fcarcely 
know how many furlongs it is from Athens to 
Megara, ftiould inform you cxadly how many 
cubits diftance the fun is from the moon, Ihould 
mark out the height of the air, and the depth 
of the ,fca, deferibe ciiclcs, from fquarcs up¬ 
on triangles, make fpheres, and determine the 
length and breadrh of heaven itfelt: is it not 
to the latl degree impudent and audacious ? 
When they talk of things thus obfeure and un¬ 
intelligible, not merely to offer their opinions 
as conjedtures, but boldly to urge and infift up¬ 
on them : to do every thing but fv\car, that the 
^ fun is a mafs of liquid lire, that the moon 
is inhabited, that the ftars drink water, and 
that the’fun draws up the moiffure from the 


* i 


The fun '^' '•1 'rhls was the opinion of Anaxa¬ 
goras, one ot the !oii v‘ phlloiophers, boin at Clazt)im ne, 
ill the firit yeas ot the leventicth Olyrnpiad. Sec I'lntarch 
and Diogenes Laett. 
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fea, as with a wdl-rope, and diftrihutcs his 
draught over the whole creation ? How little 
they agree upon any one thing, and what a va¬ 
riety of tenets they embrace, is but too evi¬ 
dent i for firft, with regard to the world, their 
opinions are totally different; fome affirm that 
it hath neither beginning nor end; fomc, whom 
I cannot but admire, point out to us the manner 
of its conftruftion, and the maker of it, a fu- 
preme deity, whom they worfliip as creator of 
the univerfe; but they have not told ns whence 
became, nor where he exifts; neither, before 
the formation of this world, can we have any 
idea of time or place. 

FRIEND. 

Thefe are, indeed, bold and prefumptunos 
diviners. 

M E N I P P U S. 

But what would you fay, my dear friend, 
were you to hear them deputing concerning Hj'* 
ideal and incorporeal fubftances, and talking 
about finite and infinite ? for this is a prin¬ 
cipal matter of contention between them ; fome 
confining all things within certain limits, others 
prelcribing none : fome afllrt that there are J 

many 

f Idcnh\ Alludin” to the doctrines of Plato and Aridoile. 

7 Many v'oyl(U.\ J’his was the opinion of Democritus, 
\^hc) held that tbeto ;vLrc inlinlte v\oilds in infinite fpace, 

according 
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many worlds, and laugh at thofe who affirm 
there is but one ; whilft § another, no man of 
peace, gravely aflures us that war is the origi¬ 
nal parent of all things. Need I mention to 
you their (trange opinions concerning the dei¬ 
ties ? One fays, that * Number is a god ; others 
fwear by -f- Dogs, Geefe, and Plane-trees; 

fome 

according to all circuniflances, fome of which are not only 
like to one another, but every way fo perfedly and abfo- 
lutely equal, that there is no dift'crence betwixt them. 
Sec Plutarch andTully, Queft. Acad. 

§ Another. Empedocles, ot Agrigentum, a Pythago¬ 
rean ; he held that there are two principal powers in nature, 
amiry and difeord, and that 

•Sometimes, by friendfliip, all are knit in one, 
Sometimes, by difeord, fever’d and undone. 

See Stanley’s Lives of the Philofophers, page 43^. 

*■ KHnha\'\ Alluding to the do6frine of Pythagoras, 
according to whom, number is the principle moll provi¬ 
dential of all heaven and earth, the root of divine beings, 
o( gods and daemons, the fountain and root of all things; 
that which, bclbre all things, exifts in the divine mind, 
fjom whicli, and our of winch, all things are digefted into 
order, and remain numbered by an indilToluble feries. The 
whole fyllein ot the Pythagoreans is at large explained 
and illiiilrated by Stanley. See his Lives of Philofophers, 
page :}77. 

-j- Dogs.^ Geefe^ Wc.] Sec our author’s A uftlon of Lives, 
where Socrates Iwears by the Dog and the Plane-tree. 

'Phis was called the or oath of Rhada- 

nianthiis, who, as Porphyry informs us, made a law that 
men lliould fwear, if they needs muft fwear, by geefe, 
tlogs, &c. ryj Bmi rm Trao’n/oycftcc^iUf that they 

might 
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fome give the rule of every thing to one god 
alone, and take away nil power from the rel^, a 
fcarcity of deities which I could not well brook : 
others more liberal, increaftd the number of 
gods, and gave to each his feparare province 
and employment, calling one the fird, and al- 
lotins: to others the fccond or third rank of di- 
vinitv. Some held that oods were incorporeal, 
and without form ; others fuppofed him to 
have a body. It was by no means univerfally 
acknowicged that the gods took cognifance of 
human affairs; fome there were who exempted 
them from all care and folicitude, as we exo¬ 
nerate our Old men from bufinefs and troubh '; 
bringing them in like fo many mute atten¬ 
dants on the dage. There arc fome too, who 
go beyond ail this, and deny that there are any 
gods at all, but affert that the world is left with¬ 
out any guide or madcr^ 

I could not teil how to refufe ni\ all, nt to 
thefe high-foundinp- and long-bearded <n-nrle- 
mtn, and yet could find no argument amongd; 

« 

iDi'dit nor, on every trifling occalion, call in the name o' 
thx’iiocU: tiiib is a kind oi lelifjioiis realon, the cultoiii vva? 
therefore, Potphyvy tells ns, adopted by the wile and 
ploub Soenuca. Liicl in, howe^/cr, who laughs at eveiy 
thing here (as well .tithe place above quoted, ridicule, 
him tor it. 


them 
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them all, that had not been refuted by fomc 
or other of them; often was I on the point of 
giving credit to one, when, as Homer fays, 

;}: To other thoughts, 

My heart inclin’d. 

The only way, therefore, to put an end to all 
my doubts, was, I thought, to make a bird of 
myfclf, and fly up to heaven : this my own 
eager defires reprefented as probable, and the 
fable-writer * A^fop confirn.cd ir, v\ho carries 
up, nor only his eagles, but hi-, beetles, and 
camels thirher, make win.'-s for mvfclf, 

was impoflib.le, but to fir tliofe of a vuhnr and 
an cayle to mv biidy, mh>ht, 1 imaoined, an- 
fwer r*hc fame purpofe, 1 i.folved, theieforc, 
to try the e.N[H;jimenr, a.iui v'ur olf the right 
wing of one, and the left of the other ; bound 
them on with thongs, and at the extiemitics 
made loops lor my hands ; then raifing myfclf 
by degrees, jufl Ikimmed above the ground, 
like the gcefc. When finding my prt^je^ft fuc- 

X To other ^ tsfe.] Sec Homer's OdylTcy, book ix. 1 , 30^, 
Pope ttanflares it b.idly, 

I r— ’ Wlfdom held my hand. 

Homer fays nothing but—my mind chang’d. 

* ^fop.\ One ot the fables here alluded to is vot ex- 
Cant amongll thofe aferibed to .^I'op, but that conccrijing 
file camel 1 never met with, 

Cccd, 
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ceed, I made a bold pufh, got upon theAero* 
polls, and from thence Aid down to the theatre* 
Having got fo far without danger or difficulty, 

I began to meditate greater things, and fetting 
off from J Parncthes or Hymettus, flew to § Ge- 
ranca, and from thence to the top of the tower 
at Corinth, from thence over || Pholoe and Ery- 
manthus, quite to Taygetus. And now, refolv- 
ing to ftrike a bold ftrokc, as I was already be¬ 
come a high flyer, and perfe; 5 t in my art, I no 
longer confined myfelf to chicken flights, but 
getting upon Olympus, and taking a little light 
provifion with me, I made the befl: of my way 
dire^ftly towards heaven ; the extreme height 
which I foared to brought on a giddinefs at 
firfl:, but this foon went off: and when I got 
as far as the moon, having left a number of 
clouds behind me, I found a wearinefs, parti¬ 
cularly in my vultur wing ; I halted, therefore, 
to reft myfelf a little, and looking down from 

f Acropolis.'] That part of Athens which was called 
the upper city, in oppofition to the i!>taT«7roX»j, or lower 
city : the Acropolis was on the top of a high rock, 

J Parnethes or Hymittus ] Mountains near Athens, 

§ Geranga.] A mountain between Gcranea and Corinth. 

II Pholocy Cff.] A high mountain in Arcadia, to the 
wpft of EUs: Erymanthus, another, bordering upon Achaia; 
Taygetus, another, reaching northwards, to the foot of 
the mountains of Arcadia. 


thence 
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thence upon the earth, like Homer's Jupiter, 
beheld the places 

I- Where the brave Mycians prove their martial force, 

And hardy Thracians tame the favage horte ; 

Then India, Perfia, and all-conqu’ring Greece* 

which gave me wonderful pleafure and fatis- 
fadfion. 

FRIEND. 

Let me have an exadt account of all your 
rravt Is, I bcfccch you, omit not the h;a{l par¬ 
ticular, but give me your obfervations upon 
every thing; lexpcdf to hear a great deal about 
the form and figure of the earth, and how it 
all appeared to you from fuch an eminence. 

M E N I P P U S. 

AnJ fo you fliall; afeend, therefore, in ima- 
mnation with me to the moon, and confider the 
fituarioii and appearance of the earth from 
thence : fuppofe it to feem, as it did to me, 
nluch lefs than the moon, infomuch, that when 
I firrt looked down, I could not find the high 
mountains, and the great fea ; and, if it had 
not been for the Rhodian CokiIIu?, and the 
tower of Pharos, fhould not have known where 
the earth flood. At length, however, bv the 
rcflcdlion of the fun-beams, the ocean appear*- 

4. ts’f.] Sec Homer's Iliad, book xiii. I. 4. 

* Rhodian ColoJJui,'\ Sec note on this in a toiniei dialogue, 

cd. 
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ed, and fliewed me the land, when^ keeping 
my eyes fixed upon it, I beheld clearly and 
diftindtly every thing that was doing upon earth, 
not only whole nations and cities, but all the 
inhabitants of them, whether waging war, cul¬ 
tivating their fields, trying caufes, or any thing 
elfe; their women, animals, every thing, in 
fhorr, was before me. 

FRIEND, 

Molt improbable, all this, and contradic¬ 
tory; you told me but jufi; before, that the 
earth was fo little by its great difiance, that 
you could fcarcc find it, and, if it bad not been 
for the ColofTus, would not have ap])earcd at 
all; and now, on a fudden, like another [.,yn- 
ccus, you can fpy out men, trees, animals, nay, 
I fuppofe, even a fleas nefi', if you chofe it. 

M E N 1 P P U S. 

I thank you for putting me in mind of 
ivhat I had forgot to mention. When I beheld 
the earth, but could not difiinguifii the objects 
upon it, on account of the immenfe ddlance, 

I w^as horribly vexed at it, and ready to cry, 
when, on a fudden, -j" Empedocles the philo- 

fopher 

f E/fipetIot'lcs.'\ It is reported of Empedocles, that he went 
to jEtna, where he leaped into the fiic, that he ini^ht leave 
behind him an opinion that he was a god, and that it was 

after- 
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fopher ftood behind me, all over aflies, as black 
as a coal, and dreadfully fcorched : when I faw 
him, I muft own I was frightened, and took 
him for fome daemon of the moon; but he came 
up to me, and cried out, Menippus, don’t be 
afraid, 

• I am no god, why call*ll thou me divine? 

I am Empedocles the naturalift: after! had 
leaped into the furnace, a vapour from JEtna 
carried me up hither, and here I live in the 
moon, and feed upon dew : I am come to free 
you from your prefent diftrefs.’’ You are 
very kind, faid I, moil noble Empedocles, and 
when 1 flyback to Greece, I fliall not forget to 
pay my devotions to you in the tunnel of my 
chimney every new moon.” ‘‘ Think not, re¬ 
plied he, that I do this for the fake of any re¬ 
ward 1 might exped: for it; by T Endymion, 

f 

afterwards dlfcovcrcd by one of his fandals, which the fire 
call up again, for his faiidals were of brafs. See Stanley*# 
Lives of tlie Philofophcrs. The manner of his death is 
related difierently by different authors. This was, how* 
ever, the generally received table. Lucian, with an equal 
degree of probability, carries him up to the moon. 

* 1 am ^ See Homer’s Odyffey, b. xvi. 1 . 187, 

The fpeech ofUlyffes to his fon, on the dlfcovery. 

-f- By Kndymion,'\ When Empedocles is got into the 
jnoon, Lucian makes him fweac by Endymion, in comple¬ 
ment to his fovereign lady. 

VoL. III. B b thut 
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that is not the cafe, but I was really grieved to 
fee you fo uneafy : and now, how lhall we con¬ 
trive to make you fee clear ?’* That, by Jove, 
faid I, I cannot guefs, unlefs you can take off 
this mift from my eyes, for they are horribly 
dim at prefent; you have brought the remedy 
along with you.” How fo !”—“ Have you not 
got an eagle’s wing?”—** True, but what has 
that to do with an eye ?”—An eagle, you 
know, is more fharp-hghted than any other 
creature, and the only one that can look againft 
the fun ; your true royal bird is known by never 
winking at the rays, be they ever fo ftrong.”— 
** So I have heard, and I am forty I did not, 
before I came up, take out my own.eyes and 
put in the eagle’s; thus imperfed:, to be fure, I 
am not royally furnifhed, but a kind of baftard 
bird.”—“ You may have one royal eye, for all 
that, if you plcafe; it is only when you rife up 
to fly, holding the vullur’s wing flill, and mov¬ 
ing the eagle’s only; by which means, you will 
fee clearly with one, though not at all with the 
other.”—That will do, and is fufficient for 
me; I have often feen fmiths, and other artifts, 
look with one eye only, to make their work 
the truer.” This converfation ended, Empedo¬ 
cles vanilhed into fnioke, and I faw no more 
of him. I afted as he advifed me, and no fooner 

moved 
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moved my eaglets wing, than a great light 
came all around me, and I faw every thing as 
clear as poflible : looking down to earth, I 
beheld diftindtly cities and men, and every 
thing that pafled amopgft them ; not only what 
they did openly, but whatever was going on at 
home, and in their own houfes, where they 
thought to conceal it. 1 faw Ptolemy com¬ 
mitting inceft with his lifter ; Lyfimachus be¬ 
trayed by his -f- fon; Antiochus intriguing with 
his J mother-in-law ; Alexander the Theflalian, 
llain by his wife ; § Antigonus in adultery with 
his daughter-in-law; and Atcalus poifoned by 
his fon : in another place, I law Arfaccs killing 
his wife,' and the eunuch Arbaces drawing his 
fword upon Arfaces ; Spartim, the Mede, drag¬ 
ged by the heels fiom the banquet by his guards, 
and knocked o’ the head with a cup. In the 
palaces of Scythia and Thrace, the fame wicked- 
nefs was going forward j and nothing could I fee 

• Ptolemy] Euergetes. According to Herodian, he af¬ 
terwards married her. 

•j- Agathocles. 

X Mother~in^lan.\}.] Stratonice, 

§ Jntigonus.] I do not remember to have met with thi» 
fiory in any author, nor can the commentators inform u« 
who this Antigonus was j two or three other private hiftoric* 
arc here alluded to, which, at this dillance of time, we are 
unacquainted with, though the fa^s were probably at thaC 
lime well known, and remembered by every body, 

B b 2 but 
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but murtherers, adulterers confpirators, ravilh- 
ers, falfe-fwearers, men u' \ erpetual terrors, 
and betrayed by their deareft friends and ac¬ 
quaintance. 

Such was the employment of kings and great 
men ; in private houfes there was fomething 
more ridiculous; there I faw Hermodorus the 
Epicurean forfwearing himfelf for a thoufand 
drachmas ; Agathocles the Stoic quarreling 
with his difciples about the falary for tuition ; 
Clinias the orator dealing a phial out of the 
temple ; and Hciophilus the Cynic deeping in a 
bawdy-houfe : not to mention a thoufand others, 
who were undermining walls, litigating in the 
forum, extorting money, or lending'it upon 
ufury; a fight, upon the whole, of wonderful 
variety. 

FRIEND. 

It mud have been very entertaining; let ua 
have it all, I defire. 

M E N I P P U S. 

I had much ado to fee, to relate it to you is 
impodible ; it was like Homer’s § ftiield, on 
one fide were feading and nuptials, on the 
other harranguing and decrees; here a facrl- 
fice, and there a burial ; the Getse at war, the 
Scythians travelling in their caravans, the JE~ 

§ ShiilJJ] Of Achilles* See the i8tb book of the Iliad. 

gyptians 
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gyptians tilling their fields, the Phoenicians 
merchandizing, the Cilicians robbing and plun¬ 
dering, the Spartans flogging their children, 
and the Athenians perpetually quarreling and 
going to law with one another. 

When all this was doing, at the fame time, 
you may conceive what a ftrange medley this 
appeared to me; it was juft as if a number of 
dancers, or rather fingers were met together, and 
every one was ordered to leave the chorus, and 
fing his own fong, each ftriving to drown the 
others voice, by bawling as loud as he could ; 
you may imagine what kind of a concert this 
would make. 

FRIEND. 

Truly ridiculous and confufed no doubt. 

M E N I P P U. S. 

4nd yet ^ fuch, my fiiend, are all the poor 
performers upon earth, and of fuch is compof- 
ed the difeordant mufic of human life ; the 
voices not only diflbnant and inharmonious, but 
the forms and habits all differing from each 
other, moving in various dlrcd:ions, and agree¬ 
ing in n'othing, till at length the great -f- maf- 
ter of the choir drives every one of them from 

* Such my fr'icnj^ How juft and elegant i& thii 

comparifon! 

•j* Majiei','] Greek, o 

Bb 3 
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the ftagf, and tells him he is no longer wanted 
there; then all are filent, and no longer dillurh 
each other with their harfh and jarring difcord. 
But in this wide and extenfive theatre, full of 
various lhapes and forms, every thing was 
tnatter of laughter and ridicule; above all, I 
could not help fmiling at thofe who quarrel 
about the boundaries of their little territory, 
and fancy themfelves great becaufe they occu- * 
py a J Sicyonian field, or pofl'efs that part of 
Marathon which borders on Oenoc, or are mafr 
ters of a thoufand acres in Acharna?; when, 
after all, to me, who looked from above, 
Greece was but four fingeis in breadth, and 
Attica a very fmali portion of it indeed. I 
could not but think how iinle thefc rich men 
had to be proud of; he who was lord of the 
mofl extenfive country owned a fpot that ap¬ 
peared to me about as large as one of Epicu¬ 
rus's atoms. When 1 looked down upon Pelo- 
pennefus, and beheld § Cynuria, I refiedted with 

aftonifli- 

J Sicyonian ] Sicyou was a city near Cormth, famous 
for the richiicfs and Felicity of its foil. 

§ Cynuria ] The famous Agcr C}nurlu8, a little diflrldt 
of Jv'jconii, on the confines ol Aigolls; the Argives and 
Spartan?, whom it IFd between, agteed to decide the pro¬ 
perty of it by three hundred men of a fide in the field : the 
butt.c was bloody and defperate, only one man remaining 
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aftonlfhment on the number of Argives and 
Lacedaemonians who fell in one day, fighting 
for a piece of land no bigger than an ^Egyptian 
lentile; and when I faw a man brooding over 
his gold, and boafting that he had got four cups 
or eight rings, I laughed moft heartily at him : 
whilft the whole || Pangaeus, with all its mines, 
feemed no larger than a grain of millet. 

FRIEND, 

A fine fight you inuft have had; but how 
did the cities and the men look ? 

MENIPPUS. 

You have often feen a croud of ants running 
to and fro in and out of their city, fome turning 
up a bit of dung, others dragging a bean-fhell, 
or running away with half a grain of wheat. 1 
make no doubt but they have architedfs, de- 
magogues, fenators, muficians, and philofo- 
phers amongft them. Men, my friend, are 
cxa<flly like thefe; if you approve not of the 

alive, Othryades, the Lacettemonian, who immediately, 
though covered with wounds, raifed a trophy, which he 
inferibed with his own blood, to Jupiter Trojjaus. This 
vi«Slory the Spartans, who from that time had cpiiet pofl'ef- 
fion of ihe field, yearly celebrated with a feftival, to com¬ 
memorate the event. 

II Pangaus.'] A mountain of Thrace. Dion Caflius places 
it near Philippi. It was fuppofed to have abounded in gulden 
mines in fome parts of it. 

Bb 4 
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comparifon, recoiled:, if you pleafe, the an¬ 
cient Theflalian fables, and you will find that 
the * Myrmidons, a moft warlike nation, 
fprung originally from pifmires. 

When I had thus feen and diverted myfelf 
with every thing, I (hook my wings, and flew 
off, 

f To join the facred fenate of the fkies. 

Scarce had I gone a furlong, when the Moon, 
in a foft female voice, cried out to me, ‘‘ Me- 
nippus, will you carry fomething for me to 
Jupiter, fo may your journey be profperous.’* 

With all my heart, faiclf, if it is nothing very 
heavy.” Only a meffage, replied fhc, a 
fmall petition to him : my patience is ab'fulute- 
ly worn out by the philofophers, who are per¬ 
petually difputing about me, who 1 am, of 

* Myrmidons.'] When jEacus washing ofTheffaly, his 
kingdom was almoft depopulated by a dreadful pellilence; 
he prayed to Jupiter to avert the dillempcr, and dreamed 
that he faw an innumerable quantity of ants creep out of an 
old oak, which were immediately turned into men; when 
he awoke, the dream was tulfilled, and he found his king¬ 
dom more populous than ever; fiom that time the people 
were called Myrmidons. Such is the fable, which owed its 
rife merely to the name of Myrmidons, which i? was fup- 
pofed mull come frran an ant, or plfiniic—To 

Ibme fuch ti'iHing cbcu’.rilances as thefe wc are indebted 
for half the tables ot antiquity. 

f Toj oiUf See Homer’s Iliad, book i. 1. 594, 

what 
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what fize, how it happens that I am fomc- 
times round and full, at others cut in half, 
fome fay 1 am inhabited, others that I arj only 
a looking-glafs hanging over the fea, and a 
hundred conjedures of this kind; even my J 
light, they -fay, is none of my own, but ftolen 
from the Sun ; thus endeavouring to fet me and 
my brother together by the ears, not content 
with abufing him, and calling him a hot (tone, 
and a mafs of fire. In the mean time, 1 api no 
Granger to what thefc men, who look fo grave 
and four all day, are doing o’nights; but I 
fee and fay nothing, not thinking it decent to 
lay open their vile and abominable lives to the 
public; for when I catch them committing 
adultery, thieving, or pradifing any of their 
nodurnal tricks, I wrap myfelf up in a cloud, 
that I may not expofe to the world a parcel of 
old fellows, who, in fpite of their long beards, 
and profefiions of virtue, are guilty of every 
vice, and yet they are always railing at and 
abufing me. 1 fwcar by night, I have often 
icfolved to move farther off’ to get out of the 
reach of their bufy tongues and I beg you 
would tell Jupiter that I cannot poffibly flay 

I My %/'/.] was the opinion of Anaxagoras, and 
is conHrnied by the more accurate obfervations of modern 
philofophy. 


here 
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here any longer, nnlefs he will deftroy thcfc 
naturalifts, flop the mouths of the logicians, 
throw down the Portico, burn the Academy, 
and make an end of the inhabitants of Peri- 
patus; fo may I enjoy at laid a little reft, which 
thefe fellows are perpetually difturbing^”—It 
fhall be done,” faid I, and away I fet out for hea¬ 
ven, where 

♦ No tracks of beafts, or figns of men are found. 

In a, little time the earth was invifible, and the 
moon appeared very fmall; and now, leaving 
the fun on my right hand, I flew amongfl the 
ftars, and on the third day reached my jour¬ 
ney’s end. At firft I intended to fly in, juft as 
I was, thinking, that being half an eagle, I 
ihould not be difeovered, as that bird was an 
old acquaintance of Jupiter’s, but then it oc¬ 
curred to me that I might be found out by my 
vultur’s wing, and laid hold on: deeming ir, 
therefore, moft prudent not to run the hazard, 
I went up, and knocked at the door ; Mercury 
heard me, and afking my name, w'ent off im- 
mcdiatch', and carried it to his maftcr; foon 
after I was let in, and, trembling and quaking 
with fear, found all the gods fitting together, 

tracks, See Pope’s Homer’s Odyfley, book x. 

1. 113. 

and 
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^nd feemingly not a little alarmed at my ap¬ 
pearance there, expelling, probably, that they 
Ihould foon have a number of winged mortals 
travelling up to them in the fame manner: 
when Jupiter, looking at me with a moft fe- 
vere and * Titanic countenance, cried out, 

f Say whp thou art, and whence thy country, name, 
Thy parents —— 

At this I thought I fliould have died with fear 5 
I flood motionlcfs, and aftonilhed at the aw- 
fulncfs and majefly of his voice ; but recover¬ 
ing myfelf in a Ihort time, I related to him 
every thing from the beginning, how defirous 
1 was of knowing fublime truths, how I went 
to the philofophers, and hearing them contra- 
did; one another, and driven to defpair, thought 
on the feheme of making me wings, with all 
that had happened in my journey quite up to 
heaven. I then delivered the meflbge to him 
from the Moon, at which, foftening his con- 
traded brow, he fmiled at me, and cried. 
What were J Otus and Ephialtcs in com- 

parifon 

• i. c. Such a countenance as he put on 

when he flew the rebellious Titans, 

-j- Say who^ Sec Homer’s Oilyfley, A. v. 170, 

t Otusaoii Kphialtes were two giants of an enor¬ 

mous fize; fomc of the ancients, who, no doubt, were 
texud in their meafurement, afliire us that, at nine years 

old, 
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parifon of MenJppus, who has thus dared to fly 
up to heaven : but come, we now invite you to 
fupper with us, to-raorrow we will attend to 
your bufinefs, and difmifs you.” At thefc 
words he rofe up and went to that part of heaven 
where every thing from below could be heard 
mod diftindtly; for this, it feenis, was the time 
appointed to hear petitions. As we went along, 
he afked me feveral queftions about earthly 
matters; fuch as, “ How much corn is there 
at prefent in Greece? had you a hard winter lad 
year ? and did your cabbages want rain ? is any 
of I Phidias’s family alive now?* what is the 
reafon that the Athenians have left oft' facrificiiig 
to me for fo many years ? do they think of 

old, they were nine cubits round, and thhty-fix high, and 
grew in proportion, till they thought proper to att.ick, ai'.d 
ende.nvoLir to dethrone Jupiter ; for which purpofe they piled 
Biounr Ofl'a and Pelioii upon Olympus, made Mars pnfontr, 
and played feveral tricks of this kind, till Diana, by arti¬ 
fice fubdued them, contriving, fome way or other,, to make 
them flioot their arrows againft, and deftroy each other, 
after which Jupiter fent them down to Tartajus. Some 
attribute to Apollo the honour of conquering them. This 
flory has been explained, and allegorized, and tortured fo 
many different ways, that it is notcafy to unravel fhe foun¬ 
dation of it. 

X P/ji(lias*s, Jupiter thought hlinfelt, we may fup- 

pofe, much obliged to Phidias for the famous ilatue which 
he had made of him, and therefore, in return, complaifapt- 
ly enquires after his family. 


building 
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building up the Olympian temple again ? are 
the thieves taken that robbed the Dodoiisean 
When I had anfwcred all thefe, “ Pray, Me- 
nippus, faid he, what does mankind really 
think of me How Ihould they think of 
yon, faid I, but with’the utmoft veneration, 
that you arc the great fovereign of the gods.” 
“ There you jeft, faid he; I am fure, I know 
well enough how fond they are of novelty, 
though you will not own it: there was a time, 
indeed, when I was held in fome cflimation, 
when I was the great phyfician, when I was 
every thing, in Ihorr, 

• When flrects, and lanes, and all was full of Jove. 

T Pifii ^'md X Dodona w^re diftinguillied above 
every place, and I could not fee for the fmoke 
of facrilices; but, fiiice Apollo has fet up his 
oracle at Delphi, and iEfculapius pradtifes 
phylic at Pergamus; fincc temples have been 
credfed to § Bendis at Thrace, to Anubis in 

^ jrhen Jlrats,~\ From Aratus. 

f Pifa.^ A city of Elis, where there uiis a temple de. 
dicated to Olympian Jupiter, and public vmnes cclebiated 
every fifth year. 

t Dodona,\ A city of Theilidy, where rhete was a 
temple to Jove ; this was likewife the feat ot the f.imcus 
oracle. 

§ A goddefs wotftnppcd in Thrace. Hely- 

fhius fays this was only another name for Diana. See 
f^trabo. 
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^gypt, and to Diana at Ephefus, every body 
runs after them ; with them they feaft, to them 
they offer up their hecatombs, and think it ho¬ 
nour enough for a worn-out god as I am, if 
they facrifice once in fix years at Olympia; 
whilfl my altars are as cold and ne^edtcd as 
II Plato’s laws, or the fyllogifms of Chryfippus/* 
With this and fuch-like chat we paflTed away 
the time, till we came to the place where the 
petitions were to be heard ; here we found fe- 
veral holes, with covers to them, and clofc to 
every one was placed a golden chair. Jupiter 
fat down in the firft he came to, and lifting up 
the lid, liftened to the prayers, which, as you 
may fuppofc, were of various kinds ; I {loop¬ 
ed down and heard feveral of them myfclf; 
fuch as, O Jupiter, grant me a large empire !** 
O Jupiter, may my leeks and onions flourifh 
and increafe.” Grant, Jupiter, that my fa¬ 
ther may die foon!” “ Grant I may furvivc 
my wife!” Grant, I may not be difeovered, 
whilft 1 lay wait for my brother I” “ Grant that 
i may get my caufe!” ‘‘ Grant that I may be 
crowned at Olympia !” One failor afkcd for a 
north-wind, another for a fuuth; the huiband- 

II Plato*i lavish] Alluding to his republic, which, pro* 
bably, was coniidered by Lucian and others, as a kind of 
Utopian fydem. 

man 
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man prayed for rain, and the fuller for ftin- 
ihine: Jupiter heard them all, but did not 
promife every body, 

■f —— of ibrne the juft requeft, 

He heard propitious, and denied the reft, 

Thofe prayers which he thought right and pro¬ 
per he let up through the hole, and blew the 
wicked and foolifli ones back, that they might 
not rife to heaven : one petition, indeed, puzzled 
him a little; two men alking favours of him, 
dire(ftly contrary to each other, at the fame time, 
and promifing the fame facrificc; he was at a 
lofs which to oblige; he became immediately 
a perfect Academic, and, like ^ Pyrrho, was 
held in fufpenfe between them. When he had 
done with the prayers, he fat down upon the 
next chair, over another hole, and liftened to 
thofe who w^ere fwearing and making vows; 
when he had finifhed this bufinefs, and dcltroy- 
ed Hermodorus, the Epicurean, for perjury, 
he removed to the next fear, and gave audience 
to the auguries, oracles, and divinations; which 
having difpatched, he proceeded to the hole 

that brought up the fufnc of the vidims, to- 

% 

t Of See Homer^s Iliad, book xvi. 1. 250* 

* FyrrhoS[ Of Ells, founder of the Sceptic fetfl, v»ho 
doubted of every thing. He flouriihed about the hundred 

aad tfoth Olympiad. 

'> * gethcr 
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gether with the name of the facrificer. Then he 
gave out his orders to the winds and ftorms; 

Let there be rain to-day in Scythia, light¬ 
ning in Africa, and fnow in Greece; do you, 
Boreas, blow in Lydia, and, whilft Notus lies 
ilill, let the North-wind raife the waves of the 
Adriatic, and about a thoufand meafures of hail 
be fprinkled over Cappadocia.” 

When Jupiter had done all his bufinefs, wc 
repaired to the feaft; for it was now fupper- 
time, and Mercury bade me fit down by Pan, 
the Corybantes, Attis, and Sabazins, a kind of 
demi-gods, who are admitted as vifitors there. 
Ceres ferved us with bread, and Bacchus with 
wine; Hercules handed about the flefh, "^^enus 
fcattered myrtles, and Neptune brought us fifh; 
not to mention that I got flyly a little nedtar and 
ambrolia ; for my friend Ganymede, out of 
good-nature, if he faw Jove looking another 
way, w^ould frequently throw me in a cup or 
two. The greater gods, as -f Homer tells us 
(who, I fuppofe, had feen them as well as my- 
felf), never tafte meat or wine, but feed upon 

•j- Homer tells aj.] 

Ot/ yct^ criTor a mvu<r’ ai^cira oi»9y. 

— ■ ■ Not the bread of man tlieii life fuftains, 

Nor wine’s inflaming juice fupplies their veins. 

Sec Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book v. 1 . 425. 

ambroliw.^ 

* I 
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ambrofia, and get drunk with nedtar, at the 
Tame time their greateft luxury is, inftead of 
vidluals, to fuck in the fumes that rife from 
the vidtims, and the blood of the facrifices that 
are offered up to them. Whilft we were at 
flipper, Apollo played on the harp, Silenus 
danced * a cordax, and the Mufes repeated 
Hefiod’s Theogony, and the firft Ode of Pindar. 
When thefe recreations were over, we all re¬ 
tired, tolerably -f well-foakcd, to bed, 

J Now pleafing reft hnd feal’cl each mortal ej'e, 

And ev*n immortal gods in (lumber Jye, 

All but myfclf —— 

I could not help thinking of atlioufand things, 
and particularly how it came to pafs that, dur¬ 
ing fo long a time § Apollo fhould never have 
got him a beard; and how there came to be 
night in heaven, though the fun is always pre- 
fent 'there, and feafting with them. I ficpt a 
little, and early in the morning Jupiter ordered 
the crier to fummon a council of the gods; 

■* Cordax,'^ See Lucian on Dancing. 

f lVcll-joakcd,\ Greek, 

Jstnxi plei\Jingy tsfe.] See the beginning of the fecond 
book <if the Iliad. 

§ Ap0Uo.'\ Apollo is always reprefented as imberbis, 
or without a beard, probably from a notion that Phoebus, 
or the fun, muft be always young. 

"JJl, III. C c amd 
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and when they were all alfcmbled, thus addref- 
fed himfelf to them. 

The flrangcr, who came here yefterday, ■ 
is the chief caufe of my convening you this 
day. I have long wanted to lalk with you con¬ 
cerning the philofophcrs, and the complaints 
now lent to us from the Moon make it im¬ 
mediately neceiiary to take the aifair into con- 
fideration : there is lately fprnng iij) a race of 
men, flothful, quarrclfomc, vain-glorioi.q fool- 
ilh, petulant, glutronou^., pruu<.;, abuhvc, in 
fliort, what 1 ioiiic:' caiK, 


II A«'- itllo bu’-tl-cn to'tbe ijroui.J. 

I hefc, dividing ihcmfeivos iiuo'feefi:;, run 
rnrough al] the l,;t);'iinihs or t)ii'Hit,iri(-n, tail¬ 
ing Si'.iCi. AcaMilojr.irs, I'ipicurcans, 

Peripati.and a huno'iLd uiho: luives flil) 
more r’uiicuit-ius ; men v*i-.-ipplng themielvcs 
170 in the Lalico \\..'! oi vutuc, ihci' contract: 
rncir b:wv>^, and let down their licards, under 
a fpccious iiiding tin; moll aban¬ 

doned prodigacy : like one cf the players on 
the Rage, if you ftrip liirn of his fine habits 
vvroueht with L?old, all that remains behind is 
a ruiicuVus fpetdacle of a little contemptible 


<i 


AnlJle^ Sec ITomePs Iliad, book xviii. 1 . » 34. 
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fellow, hired to appear there for fcven drachmas: 
and yet thcfe men dcfpifc every body, talk ab- 
furdly of the gods, and drawing in a number 
of credulous boys, roar to them in a tragical 
llylc abcnir. virtue, and enter into difputations 
that arc cndltfs and unprofitable. To their dif- 
ciplcs they cry up fortitude and temperance, a 
contempt of riches and plcafiires, and, when 
alone, indulge in riot and debauchery. The 
niofi: intolerable of all.is, that though they con¬ 
tribute nothing towards the good and welfaic 
of the community, though they are 

Unknown alike, in council and in field ; 
yet are they perpetually finding fault with, 
abufing, and reviling others, and he is count¬ 
ed the grearefi; amongfi; them who is mofl: im¬ 
pudent, noify, and in.ilevolent; if one fiiould 
fay to one of thel'c fellows who fpcak ill of 
every body. What fervice are you of to the 
commonwealth ? he w'ould reply, if he fpoke 
fairly and honefily, “ To be a failor, or a fol- 
dicr, or a hufbandman, or a mechanic, I think 
{)cncath me; but I can make a noife and look 
dirty, w'afli myfelf in cold water, go baie-foot 
all winter, and then, like Momus, find fault 
with every body tile : if any ricli ruan flips 

^ v 5 ’f.] Ste Hoincrb Iliad, bock ii. 1 . ?58. 

^ C c z luxu^ 
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luxurlou/ly, or keeps a iiiiftrers, I rail at, and 
abufe him; but if any of my friends or ac¬ 
quaintance fall fick, and want my afliftance, 
take no notice of them. 

Such, my brother gods, are the ■{ i!c 
which I complain of; and of all thefe the Epi¬ 
cureans are the word, who alTert, 4hat the gods 
take no care of human affiilrs, or look at all 
into them : it is high time, my brethren, that 
we fliould take this matter into confidcration, 
for if once they can perfuade the j^eoplc to be¬ 
lieve thefe things, you mud all darve; for 
W'ho will facrilicc to you, vvh.cn they can get 
nothing !>y it ? What tlu' Moon aecufps you of, 
you all herml ycflcrday from the ftrangcrj 
confuit, therefore, amongd yourfelvcs, and de¬ 
termine what may bed promote the hapinnefs 
of mankind, and our own fccuiity.’^ When 
Jupiter had thus fpoken, the alfembly rung 
with repeated cries, of thunder, and lightning ! 
burn, coniume, dedroy 1 down with them into 
the pit, to Tartarus, and the giants ! Jove, 
ho'.vevei, once more commanding filence, ciicd 

t 

our, Ir diall be done as you defire; they and 
their pl/fofophy fliall periili together: bur at 

*1 Cu/f/t.] Greek, what Virgil calls ignavuin 

prcMi« ' 

r 

prefefti. 
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prcfent, no puniftiments mud be inflifted ; for 
thefe four months to come^ as you all know, 
it is a folemn feaft, and I have declared a truce: 
next year, in the beginning of the fpring, my 
lightning ihall dedmy them. 

As to Mcni}ipus, flrd cutting off his wings 
that he may not come here again ; let Mercury 
carry him down to the earth.” 

Saying this, he broke up the affembiy, and 
Mercury taking me up by my right ear, 
brought me down, and left me yederday even¬ 
ing in the Ccramicus. And now, my friend, 
you have heard cver\' thing I had lo tell you 
from heaven ; I muil take my leave, and carry 
this good' news lo tiic philofophcrsi who are 
walking in the Pcecilc. 


C 0 3 
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DOUBLE INDICTMENT, 

A DIALOGUE. 


^hls Title is taken f>om the Jailer part of tht little 
Piece before us; 'uahere Lccian, in a ?noft inge¬ 
nious Manner defends JAs own Method oj lihiiinn, 
agalnjl thofe Critics who hlcnicd him for leaving 
Oratory, DcLlamation, and Vhilofophy, to fpoit 
in the more pic aft tw Ifhdk of cafy DijJci^uc. lie 
ridicules the Logic lans, laugjKs at the Epb'U} cans, 
and diva ts himfclf with the Platonu and Socratic 
Difputants. Phe whole is full of cxedlcnt Satire, 
and fenfihlc RtficSiions. 


JUPlTEn, MERCURY, JUSTICE, TAN, 

J U P I T E R. 

A Plv’gnc on ihoi’u j'hilofophers, who Eiv, 
Jl ihc v il''' al ioe enjoy true felicitv ! 

if they l:nCvV uhat trr.'iflcs \vc ro throimh for 
nijnkinci, they wou' ] lu-t cnlltis hnppv, merely 
bcciTufc wc iheve. iitlie ntd-ar and ambrofia, or 
place f'och lO'.pbcic f.ith in thal blind iiii- 
poftov Home;, \vl]o t 'Es fuch floriesof our blifs 
above, and tai.es nboui things In heaven, when 
he cannot lo much a-, f e what [)afE s upon earth. 
There is the poor Sun, clothed with firci and 
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ihinlng with his rays, runs about all day in his 
chariot, from one end of heaven to the other, 
and has not leifurc, as they fay, to fcratch his 
ears; for, if he fliould Itop but a momcnr, 
the horfes would ihake off their bridles, turn 
out of the way, and fet every thing on fire. 
Then obferve the Moon, how carefully fhc 
takes her round to light topers that reel home 
late at night from flipper. Then again, Apol* 
lo, who has taken a heavy talk upon him, is al- 
moft fiunned with the noifo of thofe that arc 
calling upon Iiim for divinations; now he is 
forced to go to Delphi, a little after he pofts to 
Colophon, then, perhaps, crollbs -f Xanthus, 
and ru'ns away ii: his chaiiotto Ciaros, Delus, 
or the J Branchida:; wherce cr, in Ihort, his 
priefiefs, after drinking the f.icrcd liquor, put 
on his laurel, or moved the tripod, bids him go, 
a^'ay he mult march to deliver his oracles, if 

• Co/o^i'-pu.] A city near Ciaros in tonin, v\here there was 
an oracle of Apollo. Porrer does iif)r, I lielieve, mention it ; 
though it is taken notice ot by Phiiolliatub, Poipliyry, luvi 
Janiblichus. 

-j- 

Oralis uhi ld‘tinain Lyciam Xanihique fluenta 
iJeierir, ac Ceunn matcinam invilit Apollo. 

Virg. ^En. iv. 1. 143, 
‘j[ Brnui An oracle of Apollo, in the territory of 

Jililctas; fo called from the family oi the prieds, 
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he has any regard to the honour and glory of 
his art; not to mention the tricks which they 
play him to try his power, mixing lamb’s flefli 
and tortoife together; fo that if he has not a 
lharp nofe, to fmcll out the difference, the 
-j- Lydian will laugh him to fcorn. ^fculapius 
too has enough to do with his patients, meets 
with many a difagreeablc fight, talle, and fmell; 
and, in Ihort, is made unhappy himfelf, by the 
miferies of others. Need I fpeak of the Winds, 
who are conflantly employed in nourifhing 
plants, tranfporting vefiels, and breathing on 
the fields and meadows: Somnus alfo, who goes 
about vifiting every body, and carries his dreams 
and his oracles along with him. This,*and a 
great deal more, are the gods obliged to do for 
the benefit and happinefs of mankind : but their 
trouble is nothing to mine. I, wdio am the king 
and father of them all, what hardfliips do I go 
through, and what cares am I diftradled wdth ! 

I mult overlook all the reft of the gods, and fee 
that they do not ncgleft their bufinefs; befides 
doinp-a hundred litrle thinfrs, fo numerous and 
tiifiiiig, that there is no attending to them; for, 
after I have finiihed imy gieat matters, fuch as 
difpenfing hail, rain, winds, thunder and light¬ 
nings, ftiil I can have no cjuiet, but like the 
■f The Ciocfus. 


N cmean 
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J Nemean fliepherd, muft be always upon the 
watch, looking after thieves, falfe fwearers, and 
facrifices, obferving whofe altars fmoak, what 
failors and fick men are fending up their prayers 
to me : then, which is worft of all, at one and 
the fame time I muft attend the hecatombs at 
Olympia, and the warriors at Babylon, fend 
hail to the Geta?, and feaft with the JEthio- 
pians; and, after all, there is no efcaping mur¬ 
murs and complaints. ^ • 

§ Th’ immortals (lumber on their tVrones, 

All but the ever-wakeful eye Jove.. 

For, if there is the leaft negled;/ Epicurus pro¬ 
nounces immediately, that we take no care of 
human’affairs : and, let me tell you, if once men 
come to believe this, we are in imminent dan¬ 
ger ; our temples will have no garlands, our 
cups will be empty, and our altars cold; we 
ftiall have no vidfims or facrifices, and famine 
muft cnfuc: in the mean time, I ftand like the 
captain of the vcffel, with the rudder in my 
hand, the mariners all drunk, or faft afleep, 
and only myfclf awake day and night without 
food or reft ; 

J N'mi/’tvi.] i. c. as (licphcrds inhabiting that ter¬ 
ritory mud always have 'neen, bclore Hercules was fo kind 
.IS to Hay theiamous Nemean lion. 

§ T// imr2ortiilsj See beginning of the fecond book 
ot the Jliad. 

My 
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* My heart is full of forrow, grief, and care. 

And all I have for it is, the honour of being 
called Lord and Mafter, I would fain alk 
thefe philofophers who talk fo much of our 
happinefs, what time they think we can have 
to enjoy our nedlar and anibrofia, with fo much 
bufinefs on our hands: for want of leifure, I 
have now by me, 1 know jiot how many old 
books of caufes, covered with ruft and fpider's 
webs, particulaj'ly between the profellbrs of 
an« and fcicnccs, wliich I have never been able 
to fettle; theferhefy are always calling upon me 
to decide, accufjng me of doth and indolence, 
not knowing that the delay is tjccafiorcd not 
by negled, but by that date of felicit} which 
I am fuppofed to live in j for fo they chufe to 
call my perpetual hurry and fatigue. 

Fvl E R C U R Y. 

I have often heard them complain, but newer 
dared to tell t'ou of it; but as you have men¬ 
tioned the affair yoiirfeif, 1 may venture to in¬ 
form you that they arc very angry, and though 
tiiev a.e afraid to J'peak out, murmur and whif- 
]>Lr tegether, acculing you of delay, v\'hen they 
ought to be thoroughly falisfied. 

JUPITER. 

What is to be done then, Mercury ; fiiall wc 
• Mj heart.'] Sec Iliad, b. ii. 1. 3 . 
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give them a hearing now, or put it off till next 
year ? 

MERCURY. 

O by no means ; let us have it immediately. 

JUPITER. 

Be it fo then : do you fly down, and give 
out, that “ whoever has any caufe to try, nmfl 
come forth to the Areopagus, Juftice fhall there 
appoint proper judges to determine ; but if any 
one fliall think himfelf aggrieved by the fen- 
tence, he may appeal to me, and I will rejudge 
the caufe.” Go you, my -f daughter, as affef- 
for to the J venerable goddeffes, and prefide 
over the court, 

JUSTICE. 

Muft I to earth again then ? to be turned 
out once more, or bear the infults of my rival ? 

JUPITER. 

Hope better things; times are altered now, 
and the philofophcrs have perfuaded men to 
prefer you to Injultice ; efpccially the divine So¬ 
crates, who has crowned you with the higheft 
praife, and dcmonflratcd that you are the chief 
good. 

JUSTICE. 

And of whai fcrvice was his encomium on 
me to the poor man himfelf, who was con- 

t Dang/jfer.’] Speaking to Juftice. 

i renerahh, CffV.] The Furies. 


demned 
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» 

demncd by the '* eleven, thrown Into a 
and forced to fwallow poifon, even before he 
had facrificed his cock to iElfculapius } fo much 
more powerful were his accufers, who philofo- 
phifed in favour of my adverfary. 

JUPITER. 

Philofophy at that time was unknown amongft 
the vulgar, and there were very few profeflbrs 
of it; it was no wonder, therefore, that they 
Hiould liften to -f Anytus and Melitus : but now 
it is quite another thing; do not you obferve 
how many cloaks, and clubs, and fatchels there 
are about, long beards on every fide, with 
books under their left arms, and all talking for 
you; one meets troops of philofophers in every 
Itreet, and not a man but is a difciple, or a 
teacher of virtue; hundreds leave their occu¬ 
pations, and get thcmfclves ferips, and long 
cloaks, blacken their bodies, like ^thiops in 
the fun, from coblers and blackfmiths, turn 
extempore philofophers, and go about j'raifing 
you and your virtues : as the proverb fays, it is 

• T/jc ekvcti,] Magiftrates, or perfons, who far as judges 
in the UapatQto'ov^ or court ol juftice; it the majorTy oi 
ihefe w’ere againft the criminal, he was convicted, 
f Anyius and The accufers of Socrates, 

I E.\teniporc.~\ This is exa<ftly the cafe with our modcr/i 
enthufiafts, the Mcthodills ot'this age, who dep forth from 
ftalU and counters, to teach leligion, and abufc the clergy. 

caficr 
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§ eafier for a man on board a Ihip to avoid 
touching wood, than, as we walk along, to ef- 
cape meeting a philofopher. 

JUSTICE. 

Thefe, father, are the very people I am mofl: 
afraid of, for they are always difputing about, 
and yet know nothing of me; in a word, they 
pretend to have a great veneration, but in fadt 
have no regard for me, and will not fo much as 
admit me into their houfes, where my enemy, 
Injufticc, has already met with a hearty wel¬ 
come. 

JUPITER. 

They are not all fo wicked: you will dill 
find fome, my dear daughter, wdio are good 
and virtuous ; but come, let us be gone, that 
wc may do a little bufinefs to-day. 

MERCURY. 

Away, good Juftice, towards Sunium; go 
along under Hymettus, and leave Parthene on 
your left, where the two mountains are; you 
feem to have forgot the way. How is this! 
crying^and lamenting ! never be afraid, child, 
this is^ quite a different age; the * Scyrons, 

§ Eafier.’\ This puts us in mind of lady H——, who 
at the laft creation of numerous peers, complained that 
ihe could not fpit out of her window into the Park, with¬ 
out daubing a lord, 

• Scjfronsy tff.J Ruffians, who robbed and plundered in 
Attica, and were deflroyed by Thefeus. 

and 
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and Pityocamptij and Bufiris’s, and Phalaris’s* 
whom you were fo afraid of, are all dead and 
gone; Wifdom now, and the Academy, and 
the Portico are all in all, they are looking for, 
and talking of you, waiting impatiently for your 
arrival, 

JUSTICE. 

You, Mercury, and you only can tell the 
truth, for you are often with them, both in 
the Forum, and the Gymnalium ; you arc 
their herald and their crier, and therefore can 
belt inform me what they arc, and whether it 
is probable I can flay amongft them. 

M E R C U R Y. 

That you certainly may; unjuft it would 
certainly be in me to deceive yon ; the gene¬ 
rality of people are really much improved by 
philofophy ; from a regard to exteinal ap])ear- 
ances, they at leaft ftn with more decency; 
though, to fay the truth, you will meet wdth 
many profligate enough, and with fomc that 
are but half-wife, and half-wicked : when Phi¬ 
lofophy firft took them in hand, as many as 
heartily imbibed the tindlure which fb.e gave, 
changed their colour, and became perfcdlly 
good; thefe are all fond of, and ready to re¬ 
ceive you : thofe who, frorlVthc dirt and filth 
they had formerly contraded, could not take ■ 
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5n enough of her lalutary medicine, were bet¬ 
ter than many others, but iVill weak and im- 
perfedt, ftill fpotted, like leopards, with vice 
and folly; and fomc there are, who only ‘f- 
touching the veflel it was prepared in, thought 
they had done enough. You, however, will 
have nothing to do but with the bell of them: 
but fee, we are already got to Attica; we muft 
leave Sunium, therefore, on our left, and turn 
off towards the Acropolis ; you may fit down on 
the hill, and fee the affembly from thence, at 
leaft till we receive farther commands from 
Jupiter. I will get upon the Acropolis, and 
fummon them together. 

JUSTICE. 

Before you go. Mercury, tell me who it Is 
that is coming towards ns ; he feems to be horn¬ 
ed, has a pipe in his hand, and hairy legs. 

MERCURY. 

Do not YOU know * Pan, one of Bacchus’s 
moft Bacchanalian iiiiijillcrs ? be uiecl to live at 

-j- Touching ] Quo fcnicl efl, Imbutu recens fervabltodorem 
Tcita diu. Hor. 

Pan.’] The gt)J ot rneplieni"^, hunters, and country¬ 
men, generally rcpreicntcd with horns, and a long beard, 
like a fatyr. He was worflilpped in Arcadia, where he bad 
an oracle. He is Paid, but on what good authority we .brjyw 
not, to hav^e lought lor the (Arhenians at the b.ttrlc of 
Marathon, and to have llaln a great number of Baibarians. 

Farclie- 
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Parthenium, but on the incurfion of the Bar¬ 
barians into Marathon, he came as a volunteer 
to the afliftance of the Athenians, and from 
that time has been honoured with a cave under 
the towers, where he generally refides, and 
having fpied us out, is coming up, I fuppofe, 
to pay his compliments to us, 

PAN. 

Mercury, your fervant; Juftice, youPs, 
JUSTICE. 

Your’s, moft noble Pan, thou prince of Sa¬ 
tyrs for finging and dancing, at Athens the firft 
of warriors too. 

PAN. 

Mercury, what brought you here > 
MERCURY. 

She will tell you all ,* I mufl to my office of 

crier at the Acropolis. 

JUSTICE. 

Jupiter has fent me down to determine fomc 
certain caufes here : but how go you on at 
Athens ? 

PAN. 

They do not treat me quite fo well as they 
ought to do, conlidering my fervices, dn de¬ 
fending them from fo many Barbarians; two or 
three times a year, indeed, they facrifice a {link¬ 
ing goat to me, honour me with a little empty 

praife,* 
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praife, and feed thecnfelves upon the riefh df it j 
their jeft& and merriment^ however^ is feme dl* 
verfion to me. 

JUSTICE. 

But tell me, Pan, are they grown better 
and more virtuous^ from the inftru^ion of thefe 
philofophers ? 

PAN. 

What philofophers ? thofe folemn, melan¬ 
choly, talking fellows, do you mean, with 
down-caft eyes, and beards as long as mine > 

JUSTICE. 

The fame. 

PAN. 

I know nothing of them i they are too wife 
to be underftood by me, who am only a 
mountaineer, and never learned their fine po* 
lifiied languago. Who ever heard of a Sophift 
or philofopher in Arcadia ? A crooked reed and 
a pipe is all my knowlege: I can feed goats, 
indeed, and dance, and fight a little withal 
upon occafion. I have heard them talking 
loinetinics about ideas, and nature, and virtue, 
incorporeal fubftanccs, and fuch kind of ftrange ^ 
unintelligible ftiiff; at firft they are Very calm 
and peaceable, but, in the courfe of the dif* 
pute, frequently raife their voices into the • Or¬ 
th ian 

* Ojf/7tan>] To Of&itr, fay the lexicographers, fublata et 
V OL 0 III. D d iateatfi 
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thiaii mode, and In the he^ of the battle, will 
exert tkemf(^ves fo violently that their face? 
fhall redden, their necks fwell, and their veins 
rife like a liute^player’s when he blows in a 
narrow pipe* at length, the quedion entirely 
lofL in the general confufion, t!)c combatants 
wipe the fweat from their forehead i. and retire, 
abufing one another; and he is gencK.< Iv look¬ 
ed upon as conqueror, who can bawl . ndeft, 
and has the moft impudence; the mu f de, 
in the mean time, who have nothing tiie to 
do, gaze at them with aftonilhment and ad¬ 
miration : for my own part, 1 always confi- 
dcred them as a fet ot vain empty fellows, and 
was not a little angiy at their having beards 
fo like my own. \\'hcthcr the public may reap 
any advantage from their noife, or what good 
their eloquence may do, I cannot lay ; but to 
fpeak the truth, as I live here in a little cave, 
hard by, I have feen them, fometimes, late 

in the evening- 

JUSTICE. 

Stop a moment, Pan; is not Mercury ha¬ 
ranguing them ^ 

intend voce. Carmen Ver5 Orthium diciturquod voce 
fubtUIlTima cantatiir j the Orthian mode, fays the Scholialt, 
is that, qui ad accendendos animos in prxlio adhibchatur, 
which was made ufe of to raife the fpirits of men in battle. 


PAN. 
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PAN. 

He is. 

MERCURY. 

** Oyez, oyez, all people, take notice, that 
on this day, and good luck attend it f being 
the feventh of February, there is to be a heart¬ 
ing ; whoever has any catifes to try, let him 
appear in the Areopagus; where Juftice will 
herfelf attend and prefide; will appoint judges 
from amongft the whole Athenian peojyle; 
every judge to have three oboli, and the* 
number of the judges to be in proportion to 
the crime : thofe who, having began their pro- 
cefs, died before it was determined, + AEacus 
has orders to fend back ; and if any one ihall 
think hiiufelf wronged by the fentence hcr;c 
pronounced, he may appeal to Jupiter." 

PAN. 

What a noife and clamour there is amongft 

* Aa)w^r.] In fome of the Grecian courts of judicature, 
the number of the judges, who were chofen by lot, was 
in proportion to the weight of the caufe to be decided ; 
fomenmes there were fifty, and fometimci. two or five hun¬ 
dred, When caufes of great confequence were to be tried. 

It was cullomary to call in all the judges of other courts; 
and fometimes, we are told, they amounted even to fifeeea 
bundled, pr tw^o thoufand. 

f uEacus,] One of the three judges in hell, appointed 
with his two alTeflurs, Minos and Rhadamanthus, efi try 
men after death, aad to punilh or reWftid them as they de¬ 
ferred. 
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them! how they croud together, and drag 
one another up the hllll but here comes 
cury. You may go and do your jiiflie 
nefs, if you pkafe, as in duty boar 
me, I fhall beg leave to retire to i • 
upon my pipe, and* fing a love-fong, 1 u 
ly do, to provoke Echo : of judicial 
nations I have enough already, for I hear theat 
every day. 

MERCURY. 

Come, JuRice, fliall we call them over ? 

JUSTICE. 

By all means, for they Rand very thick, and 
arc buzzing about, you fee, like fo many 
wafps. 

ATHENIAN. 

I have you now, rafcal. 
another ATHENIAN, 

You are a lyar. 

ANOTHER. 

You will pay for it at laR. 

ANOTHER. 

I ihall prove you guilty of Rich fads 

ANOTHER. 

Bring on my caufc firR. 

another. 

Come along, villain. 

ANOTHER. 

Do not throttle me. 




JUS- 
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JUSTICE. 

What (hall vve do. Mercury ? we h^d better, 
I think, hear the complaints brought 
men by the Arts, Sciences, and different ways 
of life to-day, and put off the othe? caufes till 
to-morrow; come, bring on fomc of thofe. 

MERCURY. 

Imprimis, Falfe Imprifonmcnt and Drunken- 
nefs flies the Academy for running away with- 
Polemon. 

JUSTICE. 

A])point feven judges for that caufe. 

MERCURY. 

Item, a mildemeanoi : the Portico againft 
Plcafure, for dealing away their admirer, Di- 
onyfius. 

JUS r I c E. 

Five will be enough for that, 

MERCURY. 

Item, Luxury againft Virtue, touching ‘ 
Ariftippus. 

} U S- 

* The difciple of Socruts. Altei the death 

of his mailer, he letired to his ow n coiintr>, Cyicne, and 
inlluuted a fet^l, called from thente the Cyitnaic: his 
diftinguilhidg chara^^crillic was, that he could conform 
himfelf to everv pi ice, time, and perfon, and, like the 
apollle Paul, become all things to all men, as Hoiace fay*?, 

Omnis Ariftippum decuit color et ftalus ct rcs> 
condition, habit, and event, 

With Ailflippus fuits, 

D d 3 
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JUSTICE. 

Five will do for that too. 

MERCURY. 

Item, Gluttony againft Diogenes, for dif- 
cretion. 

JUSTICE. 

For that only three. 

MERCURY. 

Item, Painting againft * Pyrrho, for fly¬ 
ing his colouis. 

JUSTICE. 

Nine for that. 

MERCURY. 

Would you have the two new luits tiitd now 
againft the Rhetorician ^ 

JUSTICE. 

We had better take the old ones fiift, and 
defer them to another day. 

He'w-as, confciiuenilv, mucli follov^ed and admiicil The 
Jefuits, of lattci times, Item to ha\e adopted the Aiiflip- 
pian ma'ims, and fucteeded utordingly, 

* Pyuhy,^ The fimoiis 1 >u ider oi the Sceptic fe£l, was, 
as ApollcJoiUb tellb Vb, ciitrnill) a pnntci. In the Gym- 
naluim <1 i h» vvns | referved a \Liy good pmee pt his doing, 
icpicUi ting tojtli-bt ircij. bee Ding. Laeit. 

t Uitek, Aej- ~ |k), defcrtio ordinis. Here, by 

a lucky t^jnclhon in our 1 ingu ge, eoineiding with the 
the ii rdlitiui (I beg my li ideis will not pa^ over 
lo e\tr lUid laiy a eircinnilai ec unoblervcd,) is better than 
the original. 


M E R- 
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mercury. 

The caufes are nearly of the fame nature with 
thofe we have marked down already, and it is a 
point that ihould be determined. 

JUSTICE. 

I fee. Mercury, you are for obliging every 
body that applies to you, fo let us have them; 
but thefe muft be the only ones at prefent; 
there are judges enough [appointed already: 
come, produce them. 

MERCURY. 

Rhetoric brings a complaint againft a certain 
J Syrian for male treatment, and Dialogue alfo 
for abufe. 

. JUSTICE, 

Who is it ? There is no name ? 

MERCURY, 

The name does not fignify, we need only fay 
the Syrian Rhetorician. 

JUSTICE. 

Thefe Tramontanes have no buHnefs in the 
court of Athens, their caufes flioiild be tiicd 
on the other fide of the Euphrates; however, 
put down judges for the two caufes, 

1 Synan.] The ingenious method which Lucian has heic 
taken to introduce and defend himfelf, cannot be lulR- 
ciently admired. Acavlemy’s fpbaking for both fidcs of the 
cjueftion, is a fine llroke of indirect fatire. 

Dd 4 
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MERCURY. 

Very well, Juflice; you are faving enough, 

I find, and would not put the criminals to un- 
neceflary expence. 

JUSTICE. 

The firil caufe to come on is that between 
Drunkennefs and the Academy: come, pour 
in the water: do you, Drunkennefs, fpeak 
firfi; what! not a word to fay for yourfelf, on¬ 
ly nodding. Mcrcur}^, attend and liften. 
mercury. 

She fays, Ihe cannot plead her caufe, for the 
wine has tied up her tongue, and Ihc is a fund 
of being laughed at: you fee flic tan hardly 
ft and. 

JUSTICE, 

O, let her employ an advocate; one of the 
fharpeft flic can get; there aic enough of them 
here that will crack their lungs for thice half- 
I'cncc. 

^ MERCURY. 

But nobody chufes openly to defend the 
caufe of Drunkennefs, though flic ctrtainl, 

has a claim to it. 

JUSTICE. 

What is to be done then > 

mercury. 

The Academy is always ready to plead on 
both fidts of the qutftion, and flic has oflcicd 

u> 
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to do it now; fhe fays, fhc will fpeak fir-ft for 
her, and then for hcrfclf. 

JUSTICE. 

That is quite a new fcheme; however, 
come. Academy, and plead on both lides, as 
it is f(j eafy to ) ou. 

ACADEMY. 

Pleafe to obferve, moft noble judges, that I 
fpeak now for Drunkennefs ; the water flows 
for her. 

I have been deeply injured by the Acade- 
xny, who has robbed me of my fervant Pole- 
mon, who always looked upon me as bis beft 
friend, and did every thing that I bade him. 
He ufed to be for ever wandering about with 
fidlcrs, roaring, and drinking from morning to 
night, with a garland of flowers on his head ; 
this the whole Athenian people tan bear Wit- 
nefs to, who never faw him fober ; but, chanc¬ 
ing one day, in his rambles, to flumble upon 
Academy, flic laid violent hands Uj^on him, 
dragged him away froju me, forced him to 
drink water, and be fober, toic oti’his garland, 
and, iiifl^ad of giving him fomething to drink 
in bed, taught him certain hard and unintelli¬ 
gible phrau'., lull of care and niifery : inflead 
of that rofy colour which ufed to fliine on his 
countenance, he foon grew pale, languid, and 

dirty. 
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dirty, forgot all his fongs, and would fit with¬ 
out meat or drink till mid-night, fludying* 
fomc nonfenfe or other, that Academy had 
taught him: befides this, which is worfe than 
all, he does nothing now but abufe and tra¬ 
duce me.’* 

Thus far have I fpoken in favour of 
drunkennefs; I lhall now plead for myfclf: 
change the water. 

JUSTICE. 

Do fo 5 what will fhe fay now ? I wonder. 

ACADEMY. 

Thus hath the advocate for drunkennefs plead¬ 
ed her caufc •, and now, O moil venerable 
judges, if you will lillen to me with kindnefs 
and attention, I hope fully to prove, that I have 
done her no injury; fjr die hcrfelf debauched 
this Polcnion, a noble and ingenuous youth, 
and naturally well affeded to me, feized upon 
him in his carlicft years, and with the alTiilance 
of her hand-maid Pleafure, corrupted his mind, 
and led him to taverns and brothels, till he 
had loll all fenfe of lhame. What ,fhe faid in 
her own defence, may as well fuit me : for he 
was walking night and day through the city, 
always liftening to feme fiddler or other, and 
never fober, to the difgrace of his family, a 

lauijhing- 
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laughing-flock to the whole town, and every 
flranger in it. When he came, I happened to 
be, as I often am, difcourfing with fomeofmy 
friends; at firft he made a violent noife, and 
roaring, and.endeavoured as much as he could 
to interrupt our ledlure, but perceiving that we 
took no notice of him, by degrees, (for as yet 
he was fcarce recovered from his drunken fit,) 
he grew fober; our converfation had fuch an 
effed: upon him, that he tore off his garlands, 
bade the fiddling girl have done playing, and 
was afliamed of his fine purple coat; as if 
awakened from a dream, he began to look in¬ 
to hiq?felf, and abhor his former life; to the 
rcclnefs of a drunkard wdiich had before covered 
his cheeks, fucceeded the blufh of fliamc; the 
rebel at length came entirely over to me : not 
as fhc tells you, either forced or even invited to 
it, but of his own accord, and convinced that 
it was better for him. Call him to me, if you 
pleafe, and you will fee what good friends wc 
are. I found him, moft venerable judges, be¬ 
having moft ridiculoufly, and fo drunk, that he 
could ‘neither fpcak, nor Hand: 1 converted 
him, and in Head of a contemptible Have, fent 
him back to Ms friends an honeH, fober, and 
refpedlable man ; he acknowlcges himfclf much 
obliged to me for itj and you may judge which 

of 
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of us it was beft for him to keep company 
with. 

MERCURY. 

Come, come, your votes without farther de» 
lay : rife, for we have a great raany other caufes 
to try. 

JUSTICE. 

Academy has it by every voice but one. 

MERCURY. 

It would have bf en a wonder, indeed, if 
drunkennefs had not found one friend amongft 
you. Come, fit down, you that are chofen judges 
in the caufe between the Portico, and Plcafure : 
the water is poured in ; you, lady of the 
pictures, may begin. 

PORTICO. 

I am not ignorant, O judges, how artful and 
fpecious an adverfary 1 am now contending 
with; many of you, I perceive, are calling an 
eye of complacency towards her, dcf])i(ing me 
for my homely appearance, the rough manli' 
ntfs of my countenance, and the feverity of 
my cnnrradfed brow. I doubt nor, however, 
but th.it, if you will liften to me with auvution, 


* Or. Pircllc. 'I’lie poitlv.'o where Zeno 

the Stoic phiiorcipViy, w;is called Pa'cilc, or 

v.irjou^.; from tiic vajie’-y ol . iitioKs pit'hircs u’hii.b it con¬ 
tained, drawn by the .m.iieiu in Greece. 


1 
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I ihall appear to have more juftice on nny fide 
than (he can pretend to : that alluring counte* 
nance, that courtezan’s drefs, with all its me¬ 
retricious ornaments, are proof enough againft 
her; with thofe fhe feduced my lover, the once 
wife and fober f Dionyfius j the J caufe you juft 
now determined, but too nearly rcfemblcs mine : 
confider within yourlelves which is moft eli¬ 
gible, to wallow in the mire of luxury and in¬ 
temperance, like fo many fwinc, ivithout a 
thought of any thing great or noble; or, pre¬ 
ferring the good and ufeful, to the pleafant and 
agreeable, to adt like freemen and philofophcrs : 
never dreading pain and aiTiidlion as evils not 
to be fuimounted, nor placing, like Haves, our 
happinefs in figs and honey : thefe arc the baits 
file throws out to allure the weak and idle, re- 
prefenting toil and labour, as fometbing fright¬ 
ful and difgufiing : and then it was that fiie per- 
fuaded him to fliakc me off, after fhe had in- 
fedted his mind with this poifon; for never in 
his fober fenfes would he have lillened to her. 
But why fliould I be angry with her for abuf- 

f Dtonyjiu'.^ A famous difciple of Zeno’s. It is record¬ 
ed of him, that labouring I'or a long time under a dreadful 
diforder in his eyes, he renounced the Stoic dodtrine, and fo 
far apoftatifed as to acknowlege, that pain was a real CTil, 

^ Thtcaufc^^ Viz# that between Drunkennefs aotl Aca¬ 
demy, 
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ing me, when (he fpares not even the gods, 
hut arraigns their providence, and deferves, 
therefore, to be punifhed for her impiety ! I 
hear Ihe does not mean to anfwer for berfelf, but 
has hired Epicurus to plead for her; in fuch 
contempt does Ihe hold the feat of judgment: 
but afk her, I intreat you, what (he thinks 
Hercules, and your Thefeus would have been, 
if they had fled from labour, and followed the 
camp of plcafure; the earth had then been full 
of nothing but injuftice and oppreflion. This 
is all I (hall obferve to yon, as I am not fond 
of long fpeeches, though, if (he thought pro- 
per, to en'icr into a difputc with me, I could 
foon (hew you how little (he has to fay for her- 
felf • but you will remember your oath, apd 
proceed to your fuffVagcs, without giving credit 
to Epicurus, who will tell you that the gods 
take no care of human affaus. 

mercury. 

Change the water. You, Epicurus, may 
fpcak in defence of your client, Plcafure. 
j.: p I c u R u s. 

I fhall not detain you, O judges, with a long 
fpccch, nor have 1 occafion for many arguments; 
if Plcafure has in reality made ulc of any poi- 
fons or incantations to feduce and betray this 
fame Dlonyfius, let her be condemned as an 

enchan- 
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"cnchanrrefs, and pimiflied accordingly; but if, 
on the other hand, a free man, in a free city, 
difguftcd at the fournefs of the Portico, and find¬ 
ing that felicity, which it promifed, only an idle 
pretence, ihould quit its crooked paths, and 
labyrinths of argument, and lhake off its chains, 
fhould confidcr man, not as a flock or (lone, 
labour as it really is, an evil, and pleafure as it 
always muff be, fweet and agreeable; muff 
fuch a man, becaufe juft efcaped from a fhip- 
wreck he would Iwim into the haven, be forced 
into inceffant toil, and given up a vidlim to 

^dcfpair, when he fled for refuge to the arms of 
Pleafure, like a fuppliant at the altar of mercy ? 
or fhon'd he labour pcir:;;tually in fearch of that 
great and celebrated objed. virtue, and fpend 
a w'hole lilc oi milcry and iorrow here, in hojics 
of happtnelii hereafter? could any deter¬ 
mine more properly tlr.ui lie did, who, though 
he was well actpiainted with all the Stoic doc¬ 
trines, and acknowleged, that what was honeft, 
could alone be good; vet found that labour 
was areal evil, and made choice of that which 
experience taught him was the beft. He per¬ 
ceived, pnoreover, that thofe who talked i'o 
much about patience and long-fuftcring, were, 
in private, fond of pleafure; and however they 
might boaft abroad of temperance and fortitude, 

won Id 
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vvould indulge themfelves in luxury at home^ 
that when they were found a little remifs, in 
not adhering to their tenets, they would blulh 

at the difcovery, though they could bur ill 
fupport this tantalifing puniihment; and when¬ 
ever they had an opportunity of violating the 
laws in fecret, and without fear of pnnifliment, 
took down full drauglits of fenfuality. If, there¬ 
fore, they u-'uld procure the ring of * Oyges, 
or the helmet of ‘'f- Orcus, to make them in- 
vifible, I make no doubt but they would all bid 
adieu to labour, and, one after another, fol¬ 
low pleafure, as Dlonylius did before them, 

who, for a long time flattered himfelf, that 

/ 

* Ojfges.'\ A king of Lydia, who dc^throned Ciiudaviles, 
and fucceeded to his kingdom, had a ring, by turning a 
certain part of w hich upwards, he could rcndei hinifclf in- 
vifible. It the reader uouhl wlfh to know how he came by 
the ring, and what ufc he made of ir, I refer him to the 
third book of Tally’s Offices, where he will find the whole 
romantic fiory told from Plato by the Roman oiator, with 
his philofophical refleflions uptJii it. 

f Onus,] Alluding to that palfagc in the fifth book of 
the Iliad, where Minerva, 

-■ — to hide her hean’nly vifigc, fpread 
Black Orcus’ helmet o’er her radiant head. 

See Pope’s Horn. II. b. v. 1. 1036* 
As every thing that goes into the dark cmplie of Pluto, 
or Orcus, difappears, and is feen no more : the Gree ks 
from thence borrowed this figurative exprefiion; to put on 
Orcus, or Pluto’s helmet, tbit is to fay, to become invifiblc. 

their 
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their ledlures and difputations would be of fer- 
vice to him; till licknefs and pain came upon 
him, and then finding by experience, that the 
Portico and his weak frame did not agree well 
together, gave credit to one rather than the 
other; began to feel that he was a mortal, and 
had a mortal’s body; he rcfolved, therefore, 
not to treat it like a ftatue, being well con¬ 
vinced, that whoever pretended to be of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion, and to find fault with pleafure, 
only boafl in word, whilfi: in deed their minds 
are fixed upon it. I have done; you may pro¬ 
ceed to judgment. 

PORTICO. 

By no means; I beg to aik him a few quef- 
tions firft. 

EPICURUS. 

Aik them, and I will anfwer you. 

PORTICO. 

Do you imagine labour to be a real evil } 

EPICURUS. 

Certainly. 

PORTICO. 

And pleafure a certain good ? 

EPICURUS. 

No doubt of it. 

PORTICO. 

But tell me, do you know what J mean by 
VoL. III. E e things 
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things indifferent and not indifferent, effendal 
and non-cffential ? 

EPICURUS. 

I do. 

MERCURY. 

The judges fay they do not underftand thefc 
hard terms, therefore have done with your dif- 
piue ; they are going to vote. 

P O R T 1 C O. 

I flioiild inevitably have conquered, if I 
coidd lia\c gone cn with my (juctHons in the 
third fifnirc of the ^ indeinonflrabics. 
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Succefs atternl you ! cal) fomebody elfc. 

''■ 1,.J‘!rhv:fruble Modi indcnionlbfibiles npjxdlaiuiir, 
Apidf'iui, non quod dcmonurarl noqiienint, ltd quod 
i.im fin'pll(x-> nunqiie nvanbtfll fimr, ut dcnionliiatione non 
fMTcant "“Tljtq are called u.demonftrable, no^bc^aui'e they 
f.aunot be deinonftrated, but bfcaul'c they aie fo plain and 
ftmple, that they do not Hand in need of any dcmonilra- 
tion. Thi'; is about as good an illuHration of the word, as 
ferjeant Kite’s in the Recruiting OJIiecr, “ Uemonftration 
from D»mon, the father of lies.” 


M E R- 
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MERCURY. 

Virtue and Luxury contending for Ariflip- 
pus: let him appear himfelf. 

VIRTUE. 

i mUft fpeak firft : Ariftippus is mine, as all 
his words and actions fufficicntly teflify. 

LUXURY. 

It is no fuch thing; he belongs to me; he is 
my man, as is evident from his -|- garlands, his 
purple, and his ointments. 

JUSTICE. 

Let us have no more difpute between you; 
this caufc, likewife, muft be put off till Jupiter 
has determined with regard to Dionylius, for it 
feems to 'be a fimilar affair; if that is given in 
favour of Pleafurc, Luxury ihall have Arirtip- 
pus; but if the Portico is declared conqueror, 
he muff belong to Virtue ; fo let us call another 

•f Garlands.^ Ariftippus held that Pleafure was the chief 
good, or Summum Bonum of life; he always, therefore, 
indulged himfelf ill the luxuries of it. When Dionyfius, 
the Sicilian tyrant, at a teaft, commanded that all fliouM 
put on purple robes, Plato refufed, laying, 

I will not with a purple robe, difgiace 
Myfclf^ who am a man of inanly race. 

But Ariftippus took it, and beginning to dance, faid^ 

If it come pure, a mirthhil feaft. 

Never corrupts a modeft bread. 

This note is from Stanley’s Hiftory of Phllofophy, fee 
P- 135- 


Ee 2 


caufe ; 
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caufe; but thefe judges muft not have the “^re¬ 
ward, for this is not finifhed. 

MERCURY. 

And fo the old men are to clamber up here 
for nothing. 

JUSTICE. 

If they have a third part, it is enough ; away 
with you, do not grumble; you ihall be judges 
again by and by. 

MERCURY. 

It is time for Diogenes the Sinopean to make 
his appearance: you. Gluttony, may fpeak. 

DIOGENES. 

If file Is not quiet, I {hall foon give her caufc 
not to accufe me of running away, but of beat¬ 
ing her foundly, which I will certainly do, 
and that immediately. 

JUSTICE. 

What is all this ? fhe is running away, and 
he purfues her with a large club; fhe will get 
into a bad ferape foon ; call Pyrrho. 

MERCURY. 

Painting is here, but Pyrrho will not come 
at all ; I thought, indeed, he would ierve us in 
this manner. 

* The reward.'] The three oboli, the eftabliflied fee given 
to the judges; but which, Juftice fays, they were not en¬ 
titled to, as the caufe remained yet undetermined. 

JUS- 
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JUSTICE. 

Why fo ? 

MERCURY. 

* Becaufe he never admits of any thing de- 
cifive.. 

JUSTICE, 

Then let him be non-fuited. Now call in 
the Syrian author, though his name was given 
in laft, nor did he feem anxious about the 
caufe ; however, let his and Rhetoric’s come on 
firft : what a crowd there is to hear it! 

MERCURY. 

No wonder, for it is quite a new thing; they 
'1are in hopes of hearing Dialogue and Rhetoric 
accufing one another, and the Syrian plead- 
ing againft them both; this has brought fo 
many people to the trial. Come, Rhetoric, do 
vou begin. 

RHETORIC. 

Firft then, O Athenians, I humbly im- 

• BecanfeJ\ This is very arch, the Pyrrhonllls or Scep¬ 
tics, doubled of every thing, and confeijuently could never 
admit the dccifions of a court of judicature. 

Fnjlthcn^ ts’t-.] This is taken almoU: word for word 
from Demoflhcnes’s Oration dc Corona, and his third Olyn- 
thiac, and is introduced here by Lucian, partly, perhaps, 
as a complinjent to Demofthenes, by putting his words into 
the mouth of Rhetoric herfelf, and partly, pcjhaps, to ri¬ 
dicule the artcdlatlon and plaglarifm of the orators of his 
time, who made free with that great f|>eaker’s works in 
every difeourfe. Lucian takes this occafion aifo to laviilj 
not a few encomiums on himfclf. 

E e ^ plor« 
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plore the gods, that the fame kindnefs and 
good-will which I have always borne towards 
this city, and to all here prcfent, may be ex¬ 
tended to me in this caufc; that they .will in- 
fpire you with the refolution, which is but juft, 
to impofe lilence on him, till I have finilhed 
my accufation ; very different is what he hath 
done, from what he hath faid to me; for his 
words, as you will foon perceive, rcfemblc mine, 
vvhilft his aftions are fuch as would be moft 
pernicious, and which, I cannot fufficiently 
guard againft : but, not to make a long exor¬ 
dium, whilft the water flows in vain, hear what 
I have to allege againft him. 

Know then, nioft; venerable judges, that I 
found him when a boy, in a habit little better 
than that of an Aflyrian flavc, a mcic Barba¬ 
rian in his language, wandering about Ionia, 
and not knowing which way to turn himfclf; 
in this condition I took him under my care 
and brought him up as he feemed t adlable, 
and attentive to me, for at this time he held 
me in the higheft efteem and veneration, 1 left 
all the rich and great, by whom L vvas court¬ 
ed and admired, and attached myfclf to this 
poor and ignoble youth, to whom 1 brought 
the noble ft; portion, of amazing clocjuence; I 
carried him about to all the tribes, and, thouph 

a fo- 
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a foreigner, got him enrolled as a citizen, to 
the no little mortification of his rivals; when 
he went to rich weddings, I ftill followed him 
up and down, helped him to compofe and adorn 
his works, and made him famous wherever he 
came; what 1 did for him in Greece was not 
much, but when he travelled into Italy, I crof- 
fed the Ionian gulph with him, accompanied 
him even into Gaul, and there made his fortune. 
For a long time he did every thing I defired 
him, and never was abfent even for one night 
from me. When at length he grew fatiated 
of glory and good living, he became proud, 
and fupercilious, and from that time neglc<flcd, 
or rath.er totally deferred me, falling violently 
in love with that old, long-bearded fellow, 
whom they call the Son of Philofophy; quits, 
without a blufh, that flow of words, and eafy 
freedom which 1 had taught him, and confines 
himfelf to little frittered feraps of queflions and 
anfwers; inflcad of haranguing with a loud and 
noble voice, he fpcaks nothing but fliort and 
pithy fcntences, as if his bnl^ncfs were only to 
put fyllables together, which I do* not find he 
gets any great admiration or applaufe by, ex¬ 
cept, perhaps, a fmile, a fmall clap between 
the atls, a nod of the head, and now and then 
a groan ; and yet, fond of this, he neglects 

£04 and 
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and defpifes me: though he is not, I hear* on 
very good terms even with his new favourite, 
whom he fometimcs, they fay, abufes and quar¬ 
rels with. 

Is he not, then, the moft ungrateful of men, 
and may I not fue him for ill-treatment, for 
leaving his lawful wife, who has heaped fo 
many favours on, and ennobled him, to go after 
a new one ? and that at a time too, when all the 
world bcfide is admiring me ; lam furrounded 
by lovers on-every fide knocking at my door; 
but I will not open them to fellows who bring 
nothing but noife and nonfenfe; but all tliis 
\vill not reftorc the falfe one to me, he ftill doats 
on his new love; and yet what, good Jieavcn ! 
can he expedt from fuch a one, who has no¬ 
thing to give him but an old cloak ? Judges, 
I have done; in his reply, you will not, I hope, 
fuffer him to ufe my method of defence; that 
would be turning my own arnis againftine; 
when he pleads the caiife of his darling, '^ Dia¬ 
logue, let him do it with Dialogue if he can. 

MERCURY. 

That, lacly Rhetoric, we can never allow: 
he cannot plead by himfcif, and m^ke ufe of 
Dialogue at the fame lime. 

* T>ialogur.'\ An arch kind of puzzle, paturally ariiing; 
fjoin the whiiulical pcil'onification of the two acciifcrs, 

SYRIA N. 
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SYRIAN. 

Since my adverfary does not chufe to in¬ 
dulge me in that elaborate and difFufive mode 
of fpeech which I learned from her, I fh^ be 
brief in my reply. I will fatisfy you, however, 
with regard to every article which ftie has al¬ 
leged againft me. What fhe told you about 
me, I acknowlege was all true ; fhe inflru^ed, 
travelled with me, and introduced me to the 
beft company in Greece; on all thefe accounts 
the connedlion was moft agreeable to me; and 
now you lhall hear why I left her, and fixed my 
afFedions on the lovely Dialogue; do not ima¬ 
gine I would be guilty of the leafl degree of 
falfehood to fupport my caufe. 

Know then, that when I perceived fhe no 
longer behaved with that temperance and fo- 
briety, or appeared in that decent habit, which 
fhe wore when wedded to the Pieanian orator, 
but tricked herfelf out like a harlot, plaited her 
hair, and painted her checks, I began to fuf- 
ped, and watched her narrowly; but I will not 
mention all I faw; fuffice it to fay, that every 
night the ftreet was filled with drunken lovers, 
who came to revel with her, knocking perpe¬ 
tually at her door, and fome of them breaking 
in with rude force and violence, fhe feeming 
* PttanianJ\ Demofthenes. 


all 
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all the while to laugh at, and be pleafed with 
them for it; frequently would fhe look down 
upon them from her window, and liften to 
their amorous ditties; nay even fometimes 
open her door, and little thinking I knew any 
thing of it, play the wanton with them. I did 
not choofe openly to accufe her of adultery, but 
not being able to bear fucli treatment, betook 
myfelf to Dialogue, who lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and who, I thought, would with 
open arms receive me. Thcfe are all the great 
injuries which I have done to Rhetoric; hm . 
even, if Hie had not adted in this manner, furc- 
ly. Sirs, an old man, on the verge of forty, 
might be permitted to retire from ftfife and 
buftle, and end his days in peace; tolhelter him- 
felf both from the accufations of tyrants, and 
the applaufcs of the great; and, no longer am¬ 
bitious of fame or admiration, to feek the Ly- 
csEum or Academy, and converfe there peace¬ 
ably with my frienel Dialogue. And now, 
having nothing more to fay, I fubmit to your 
equitable determination, 

JUSTICE. 

Which is the conqueror ? 

mercury. 

The Syrian has every vote but one. 


JUS, 
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JUSTICE. 

And that one is a Rhetorician: and now. 
Dialogue, you mult fpeak, before the fame 
court. You, Judges, are to remain, and be 
paid double for your pains. 

DIALOGUE. 

I fliall not trouble the court with a long 
fpeech, but, as my cuftom is, be brief as pof- 
hble; ignorant though I am of forms, I will 
proceed in my accufation, and fupport it in 
the ufual manner. Thus far my exordium; 
and now to the injuries and affronts which I 
have rccciv^ed from this man, which are as 
follows ; to wit, taking me, who was always, 
hitherto, ufed to talk in the fublime and lofty 
Itylc, to walk over the clouds, and through 
the air, 

• Where mighty Jove, through the wide jether drives 
His rapid chariot. 

And when I was jufl got to the pinnacle of all 
things, flopping me in niy flight, breaking 
my wings, and reducing me upon a level with 
the mLiltitudc : taking off my modeft tragic 
malk^ and putting me on a comic and fariric 

jncf e Taken from the Phnidnis ot Plato, 

ivherc he fays, i, luv uityoc.^ r,yi^u!)i ev Z£'J^ ixrjA.x, 

y^vvun. Lucian, j)u>l)al)ly, by this quotation, moaiiL to ri- 
iiculc Plato’s cxprcllion, as favoming too much ol poetical 
"liapfody. 


one; 
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one; fhutting me up with bitter jefts, kcca 
iambics, and cynic llcencioufnefs; joining me 
with EupoUs and r\riftophancs, men who laugh 
at, and are levcre upon every thing ; and, which 
is worfc, introducing me to the company of 
that fnarling cur, Menlppus, who fawns up¬ 
on, and bites you at the fame time. Is not it 
the worft of treatment, not to fuffer me to wear 
my own cl oaths, and force me to talk comedy. 
Huff, and nonfenfe ? Then, what is moft ab- 
furd of all, to make fuch a llrange jumble of 
me, that I am neither profe nor verfe, but 
mixed unaccountable compofition, which the 
hearers know not what to make of, 
MERCURY. 

Well, Syrian, what have you to fay to this ? 

SYRIAN. 

It is an attack which I little expedled; I had 
reafon, indeed, to hope for different treatment 
froai him, whom I found with a melancholy 
countenance, flirivclled up with dry interroga¬ 
tories, grave, indeed, and rcfpcdtabic; but 
four, aukward, and ungracious. I taught 
him to walk on the ground like a man, clcanfcd 
him from his filth and naftinefs, and gave 
him a finilc of com})lacency, that made him 
agreeable to all beholders; by joining him with 
comedy, which he complains of, I gained hlm- 

thc 
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the good will of his auditors, who before, were 
afraid of his briftles, which he Ihot forth like 
a porcupine, fo that they could not venture to 
go near him. I know what hurts him moft i«, 
that I do not fit with him, and difpute about 
idle, fubtle, and perplexing queftions, whether 
the foul is immortal; how many meafures, what 
portion of the divine nature, god, when he 
made the world, mixed up with the general 
mafs of matter; whether Rhetoric is made up 
of Flattery and Politics ; and fuch like fubtle- 
,tics, which he highly delights in, though it be, 
after all, only like fcratching an old fore; no¬ 
thing is fo pleafant to him as to be told he can 
fee thbfc things which nobody elfe can. This is 
what he wants, always looking round for his 
wings, to fly up to heaven, and at the fame 
time cannot fee the things that lie before him 
upon earth. As to his complaint, that, being 
myfclf a Barbarian, I have given him a Bar¬ 
barian drefs, and flripped him of his Grecian 
robe, it is a falfehood; fhamefuily fliould I 
have tranfgrefled the laws, to rob him of his 
native,drefs; 1 have only improved it. And 
now, judges, I have made the beft defence I 
could, and hope you will, as before, fairly 
acquit me. 


M E R. 
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mercury. 

All the ten are for you, though he who voted 
againll you, is flill of the fame opinion; but 
he is fure always to envy the deferving, and 
put in his black bail againft them. To-mor¬ 
row fonie other caufes are to come on, in the 
mean time, 'f* you may retire* 


f Tou.\ Speaking to the 


T 11 M 



THE 


P A R A S I T Ei- 

A DIALOGUE. 

Under the Majk of a grave and laboured Encomium 
on the Art or Myjlery of Parafitifm, univerfally 
prahtifed in Lucian's time^ and not uncommon 
in our own^ zve have here a fevere Satire on the 
Profejfors of it, "The Moris Encomium^ or 
Praife of Folly^ by P>afniiis, zvas, probably^ 
fggejled to him by this very entertaining Dia- 
logue, zvhkh is written in an eajy unaffected 
Stylej and if it doth not make the Reader fmile^ 
he miifi either have no rffible Miifdes, or knows 
not how, or when, to make ufe of them. Our 
Author follows the Method of Deput¬ 

ing, made Ufe of by Socrates; who, as * Ad¬ 
el i Ton obferves, introduced the catechetical Mode 

of arguing, ajlhig his Adverjtuy Cfuejiion upon 
§uejiiQn, till he had convinced him out oj his own 
Mouth, that his Opinions were zvrojg, Ihis 
zvay of Debating (he obferves,) drives an Enemy 
up into' a Corner, feizes all the Paffs though 
zvhich he can make his Efcape, and forces him to 
furrendcr at Diferetiond' 

* Sec Spectator, No. 239. 
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TYCHIADES, SIMO. 

TYCHIADES. 

H O W comes it to pafs, Simo, that whilll 
all mankind, freemen or Haves, exercife 
fome art which is profitable both to themfelves 
and to others alfo, you feem to have no em¬ 
ployment that can be of fervice, either to yoiir- 
felf, or to any body elfe ? 

SIMO. 

I do not rightly underftand your queftion, 
Tychiades; \ beg you would be more explicit, 
TYCHIADES. 

Is there, I mean, any art or fcience which 
you are mailer of; do you, for inflance, un- 
derlland miilic ? 

SIMO. 

By Jupiter, not at all. 

TYCHIADES. 

Phylic, perhaps ? 

SIMO. 

Nor that neither. 

TYCHIADES. 
Geometry ? 

S I .M O. 

No. 

TYCHIADES^ 

What then ? Rhetoric mayhap ? for as to 
philofophy, I know you are as far from it as 
vice itfelf is. 


SIMO. 
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S I M O, 

Yes, and farther too would 1 wilh to. be if 
poffible; nor would 1 have you think I am 
alhamed of my ignorance in that point: I own 
1 am bad enough, and even^worfe than you fup- 
pofe me. 

TYCHlADES. 

May be fo; but thefe, perhaps, arc things 
you never learned, on account of their fuperior 
excellency, and the difficulty of attaining them : 
you may, notwithftanding, be an adept in fome 
of the common trades or profeffions, a fmith’s, 
cn* a cobler’s; for your fortune, I know, is too 
fmall, to do without fomcthing of this kind. 

S I M O. 

True, Tychiades; and yet I know nothing 
of them. 

TYCHIADES. 

What other profcffion are you of, then ? 

S I M O. 

What profeffion ? a very fine one, I think, 
and when you know what it is, you will think 
fo too, and admire me for it; I aflure you I am 
perfedt maftcr of it,-though I cannot explain it 
to you. • 

TYCHIADES. 

What is it ? 

S I M O. 

I cannot, as yet, properly dcfcribe it to you ;, 
VoL. III. F t fuffico 
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it, at prefent, to inform you, that I have a cer¬ 
tain art, which I am a proficient in, and, there¬ 
fore, am not in want: what it is, you fiiall hear 
another time. 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

But 1 cannot flay fo long. 

S I M O. 

When you knoiv it, you will fay it is Ibiiic- 
thingvery new and aftonifliing. ' 

T y C lj[ I A D E S. 

For that vciy reafon, I lung to be acquaint¬ 
ed with it. 

SIM O. 

Some other time, niy Iriend, 

'r Y C H I A 1) E S. 

No no, let us have ii PiOW, unlds you are 
r.fiiamed. 

S I M O. 

It is the art of parafirifm. 

T Y C II I A I) E S. 

And would any one but a madman call this 

an art ? 

S I M O. 

Yes, I do; and if I am mad, confider that 
this madnefs excutls me from learning any other 
art, and then I am fure yon will aerjuiv me ; for 
that fame d^mon, madnefs, however dreadful 
it ma) be to thofe who labour uiuUr it, ii iv 
blamed for the faults it como any more 

} ban 
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ihan the fcholar is for what his mailer has 
taught him. 

TYCHIADES. 

The paraiite, therefore, praflill’s an art ? 

S I M O. 

Certainly ; and that art I am mailer of. 

TYCIIIADES. 

You own yourfclf a parailte then ? 

S I M O. 

I do; and now you think you have abufed 
me dreadfully. 

. T Y C H I A D E S. 

Don’t you bluih when ycai call yourfclf a pa- 
rafite ? 

. S I M O. 

By no means : on the contrary, I fltould 
have more realbn to bliiih if 1 did not. 

T y C H I A D E S. 

And if I wanted to defciibe you to a perfon 
who delired to know what you were, w'OuUl you 
have me fay, a parafite ? 

S I M O. 

\\"cre you to call a llatuary Phidias, you 
w'ould not pleafe him more than you do me, by 
calling me a parafite; nor do I glory iefs in my 
art, than he did in his Jupiter. 

T Y C T A D E S. 

Now cannot I help fcnlltng, wLlp. i think 

i‘ i z o i M O. 
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S 1 M O. 

Of what ? 

tychiades. 

Why, of writing to ■ ■. u, and dirc^ing on 
the outfide, to Simo ifce Taralltc. 

S I M O. 

Well, and I lliall like it better than if it was 
to * Dion the Philolbpher. 

TYCHIADES. 

As to what you would vvifii to be called, it 
fignifies little or nothing; but the folly is, with 
regard to the profeffion. 

SIMO. 

What do you mean ? 

TYCHIADES. 

Would you place it, I mean, amongfl the 
arts ? if I am alkcd what arc fuch a one profef- 
fes, am 1 to fay, as the grammatical, and the 
medicinal, fo the parafitical art ? 

SIMO. 

Certainly, Tychiades; and I would rather 
fay that than any other: and if you pleafc, I 

i 

will tell you why, though, as I faid before, I 
am not properly prepared for it. 

* DiQn'\ Of Alexandria, celebrated, according to Philo- 
tl^ratus, as an erninem philofopher. 
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TYCHIADES. 

Well, let us hear it, though, I am afraid, 
there will be but little truth in your affertions, 

S I M O. 

Firft then, we will confider art in general, 
and then defcend to the feveral fpecies of k, 
oonfidcr how far they partake of the firft prin¬ 
ciples of it. 

TYCHIADES. 

What then is art ? for it fecms you can tell 
me. 

S I M O. - 

I can. 

TYCHIADES. 

If you know then, let us have it immediately. 

* S I M O. 

An art, then, as I remember to have been 
told by a certain learned man, is a fyftcm of 
approved rules, co-operating to a certain end 
ufeful to fociety. 

TYCHIADES. 

Well recollcdled ; you have delivered it cx* 

a<^lly as he deficed it to you. 

S 1 M O. 

If the pradlice of a parafite anfwers in every 
refpedl to this definition, whac is it but an art ^ 

TYCHIADES. 

If it does, an art it muft certainly be. 

F f 3 S 1 M O. 
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S I M O, 

Lcjt us fee then, whether by comppiring it 

with the fcveral requlfitcs of an art, it will cor- 

refpond, or whether, like cracked veflTels, they 

v.'iil jarr ngainft each other : and firft then, this 

art, like every other, Hiould be a fyilem of 

approved rules, a complete perception. The 

lirll thing, therefore, neccliary, is clearly to ex- 

plore and difcern W'ho is the proj-cr perfon to 

iced and maintain us, and moil likely, when he 

has taken that refolution, not to ehangc his 

mind; unlcis, indeed, we will a;!vance, that be 

who can diitinguifii good money from bad,‘is 

a proper judge of corn ; and yet that he is no 

artift who can know an honell man from a 

« 

knave, tvhercas men arc 1-y no means (■) cafily 
read as corns; for, according to the fage Euri¬ 
pides, 

* No certain mark by wldtb ihc good fiom III 
May be dlftniguilh’d, duUt the body u'c.a. 

So much doth the parable excel natui'e In 

knowing and underllanding things the iikjII hid-. 

dtn and. obfeure, and better than divination it- 

felf; to fay and flo every thing that may re- 

coQ'imcnd and ingratiate himfelf wir*h his jia- 

tron, is furely a meuyk of the ilrongelf faculties 

and j'upciior uiidciftrinding, 

* No cfr(o:n^] From the Medea of KinipM.-, 
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T Y C H I A D E S. 

Mofl indifputably. ' 

S I M O. 

To be much better treated, and counted 3 
more agreeable companion than any of thofe 
who do not underftand the art; can this, think 
you, be managed without fenfe and wifdom ? 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

By no means. 

s r M o. 

Then to point out the beauties and faults of 
the fcvcral diflics at table, can never be done 
blit by a proficient in the art; for, as the mofi: 
noble Plato well obferves. If he who treats, 
has no ikdl in cookery, he is not fit to give a 
flipper. 

But farther; not only are the rules of our art 
fiw 1 and approved, but reduced alfo to prac¬ 
tice ; other arts may remain for days, nights, 
months, and years, and yet never operate, 
though at the fame time they cxift in theper- 
(un who polfelfcs them ; whereas, in theparafite, 
it the rules are not put in praililice, it makes an 
end both of the art and the artificer. As to the 
ufcfulnefb* of the end required, it would be 
m.ulncls to call it in <pic%ion : for furcly no¬ 
thing is more ufeful than eating and drinking, 
as without them, it is impoffible to live. 


r Y- 
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TYCHIADES. 

True.. 

S I M O. 

Again, it is not a gift of nature, like flrength, 
or beauty, but acquired, and confequently an 
art. 

TYCHIADES. 

Right. 

S I M O. 

Neither is It ignorance, for ignorance can 
never ferve or aflift you : were you to go to fca 
in a ftorm, and knew not how to guide the Ihip, 
could you expedt to be, faved ? 

TYCHIADES. 

Certainly, no. 

S I M O. 

And wherefore ? bccaufe, doubtlefs, you 
wanted the art. 

TYCHIADES. 

True. 

S 1 M O. 

The parafite, therefore, could not be faved 
if he was ignorant. 

TYCHIADES. 

Ilight. 

S I M O, 

He Is faved, th<^forc, by art, and not by 
ignorance. 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

No doubt of it. 


S I ivi o. 
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S I M O. 

Parafitifm, then, muft be an art, 
TYCHIADE& 

So> indeed, it Ihould feem to be, 

S I M O. 

Moreover, very good pilots, and very good 
drivers have I feen thrown from their fears, 
fome bruifed, others killed; but never did I 
hear of a parafite wrecked or overturned. Up¬ 
on the whole, then, fince parafitifm is not 
ignorance, nor a gift of nature, but certain 
.fixed and approved rules reduced to practice, 
be it agreed, henceforth, between us, that it 
is an art. 

T Y C H I A D E S, 

By what I learn from yon, it certainly is fo; 
the only thing remaining to be proved, is the 
goodnefs of the end, 

S I M O. 

This you have doubtlcfs a right to require; to 
define it, therefore; the p.'.rafitical art is the art 
of eating and drinking, and faying proper things 
on that fubjedl; and the end ot it is, pleafure, 

• T V C H I A D E S. 

You have defined )'0%r art moft admirably; 
but take care the ])hilofophcrs do not quarrel 
with you about the end. 


S I M O. 
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S J M O. 

It is fufficicnt, furely, with regard to the end, 
if the parahtictii art, and the fummum bonum 
are found to be the fame,'as will evidently ap¬ 
pear ; for the wife Homer, who admired the 
life of a parahte, affirms it to be the moft 
happy, and moft enviable of all human condi¬ 
tions, 

* How Iweer (fays he), the prodii£ls* of a pcaccUil reign i 
*1 he \\cll-f»II’d pal.icc, tl'C peipftjal icall:, 

TIow items it ever to t’nploj 

Miin’s /oci.il- djy In and In joy ; 

T be plciiteous houTfi, Iiigh-heapM with erkes divine, . 
And, oVr tliw iua: iing bowl, the laugh'ug wine 

And then, as if he had not fuiiicicntly txpieffitd 

his adinirati of ii, to confirm hisopinioh^ he 

adds. 

Dear to m / hr-art is juth delicfous fax;*. 

Conciudingj if ar. to take bis word, that 
nano bin the i- i ^nre can b^c truly ha[)py. Ob- 
f rve, withal, iluit he puts thefe W'ords inm the 
iiiOuth of no common uian, but the wiled of 
iht Grccl's: if Ul'llcs had prcfcncd the ulti- 
rnaic endt ol the Stoics, he might have faid fo 
v.hcn he brought back Philoctctcs from Lem¬ 
nos, when he laid wade old Troy, dtftroyed 

- //.n'/uiYc/, yt.} bee Pope’s Iloincds Od)flcy b, Ix. 

i* 

- Ilium, 
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Ilium, or when entered it, beating himfelf^ 
and in his poor Stoic tatters; and yet even 
then he did not call that the moft delightful of 
all ends; nay, when he.got again into the Epi¬ 
curean life with Calypfo, in luxury and indo¬ 
lence with Atlas’s daughter, and ail her allure¬ 
ments, even then he never faid this was the 
fvvcetcfl; of all ends; but ftill preferred the life 
of the parafite. Parafites, you will obferve, at 
that time were called gnefts; and how docs he 
Ipeakof them ! for again, it will be worth while 
^to iccur to his verffcs, nor can they, indeed, be 
properly imderflood, uniefs wc ofren repeat 
them, 

The plenteous 1)0,ird, heap’d with cates divine. 

E[)icurus hiinlclf dole his luimiium bonumfroni 
rho parafire; and an im])iident theft it was, for 
Epicurus did not -p enjoy that happinefs, which 
he declares to be his great end; w hilfl the pa- 

• '7 'V phnit'pus^ Part of the lines quoted julT: before 

■•rtnn t!ie Odyfley. 

f ^V.J Lucian here, contrary to his ufua! fc- 

verity, docs juHice to the charaCier of Epicurus, who, 
rhouj^h confidered pleafure as the fummutn bonum, 
lived liiiaftlr a c.iftingullhed example of temperance and fo- 
briciy : his lollouers, however, we have reafon to fup- 
{vde, were not ambitious ot imitaring him in this paiticu- 
l.ir, bur wcie truly wliat Horace calls them, Jiipicuri de 
e J’orci. 

4i' 
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rafite really doth; for plcafure, in my opinion, 
confifts in having a J body free from pain or 
trouble, and a mind totally divefted of all care 
and folicitudc. Now the parafite pofTeffes both 
thefe, and the Epicurean neither; forthofewho 
are perpetually hunting after the § figure of 
the earth, the magnitude of the fun, infinite 
worlds, and their diftances from each other, 
and the firfi elements of things; difputing whe¬ 
ther there are any gods or not, and quarrelling 
amongfl themfelves about the end cf every 
good, furely may be ftyled not merely fubjed^. 
to human ralferies, b-ut deeply involved ir> 
worldly matters : whilil the parafite, who thinks 
every thing is as it Ihould be, and that it ednnot 
polfibly be in a better fituation than it is; ne¬ 
ver difiurbed by fuch thoughts as thefc, eats 
and drinks in peace and fafety, and lays all 
alongwith lus hands and feet in perfedl liberty; 

I Ahodj^ Mens fana in corpore fano. Hor. 

§ tit.] The earth, according to Epicurus, (whe 

I’ecmcd to have no fixed or determinate opinion concerning 
if,) may be round, oval, or lenticular; triangular, pyranu- 
cld, fquare, hcx.iedrical, or of any other plain figure, cf* 
pecially If it be uniiuived : ** Moft maintain tlie, world, 
(Tay be,) to be .li immortal and blefied, fo allb round, be- 
caiifc Plato any figure to be move. beautiful than 

that; but to rne, that of the cylinder, or the fi|uare, or tic 
cone, Of the pyrami 1, feem, by ifafon of the variety, rv te 
bcaunfuU” Sec Sianicy’3 Hift. of Pbil. p. 570. 
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like UlylTes on his return to Ithaca. But 
there is another reafon why I think the Epicu¬ 
rean a ftranger ro real pleafure; this wife man 
either has fomething to eat, or he has not; now, 
if he has not, fo far from living pleafantly, 
he cannot live at all: if he has, either he t^iuft 
have it from himfelf, or from^ fotnebody elfe; 
but if he has it from any body elfe, he mufl- 
be a parafite, and not, what he would have 
you think him, a phiAofopher; and if he pro¬ 
vides them himfelf, he can never live plea¬ 
fantly- 

TYCHIADES. 

Why fo ? 

S I M O, 

Bccaufe he mu ft be liable to a thoufand in- 
conveniencies : he who would live pleafantly, 
muft fatisfy every deftre, muft he not ? 

TYCHIADES. 

Certainly. 

S 1 M o. 

This, he who has a large fortune, perhaps, 
may, but he who has little or nothing, never 
can ; let not the poor man ever pretend to be 
wife, iince he cannot attain the great end, I 
mean pleafure : but neither can even the rich, 
who minifters moft ^ibundantly to his defires, 
arrive at this j and why ? bccaufe he who 
fpends a great deal, muft always meet with a 

great 
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great de^l of* trouble, fuch as quarreling with 
the cook for dreffing his vidluals fo badly, of, 
if he does not, having nothing fit tomcat, and 
confequently no pleafure ; befidcs, perhaps, 
fcolding his hoiifc-keeper for managing matters 
fo«»Il; are not thefc things fo? 

Ty*CHJADES. 

By Jove, I think they arc, 

SIM (). 

Now all this may happen to an Epicurean ; 
ergo, he cannot arrive at the end propofed : but 
the parafite has no cook to be angry with, no 
houfe-kceper, no land or money to lament the 
lofs of; he has nothing to do but to cat and 
diink, and is free from ail the troubles arid iin- 
eafincls which the other is perpetually I'ubjcct 
to. 

From the preceding arguments we have fairly 
proved that parafitifm is an art: we fhali now 
proceed to fltew tliat it is the moft complete 
one, that it is not only fuperior to all arts in gc* 
neral, but, feparately confidcrcd, to every par¬ 
ticular one : gnd firll, it excels them all, becaufc 
c\cry art necclfarily requires labour, difciplinc, 
terrors, boatings, flripcs, SiC, which we have 
all a natural averfionto, whereas our art is learn¬ 
ed without any of them. Who ever returned 
in tears from a fcafl, as many do from their 

mailers ,* 
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maftcrg ; or;who ever that was going to a good 
fupper looked melancholy, as they do who 
frequent the fchools ? The parafite goes cheat- 
fully and of his own accord to a treat, and 
feems in love with his art, whilO: thofe who 
learn others, hold them in abhorrence, jnd 
even frequently run away to avoid them. In 
other arts, parents reward children according to 
their meritgive the boy Ibmc vidiuals if he 
has wrote well, or if he has not, give him 
none; of fuc,b confequeiicc is this fame eating, 
that both reward and punifhmcnr are determin¬ 
ed by it: now the parafite cats every day. In 
other arts this is the fruit of ail their learning, 
and Chey receive it wiih joy after the ta/k is 
over ; but the way to it is rough and diflicult; 
the parafite alone enjoys the fruit of his art at 
the vciy time when he is learning it ^ and even 
as foon as he begins, attains the end defired. 
Not only fome other arts, btjt every one of 
them are praiftifed tu gain a maintenance; 
whiUl the parafite gets one the moment he en¬ 
ters upon it. The hufoandman does not rill 
his held for the fake of agriculture, nor the 
builder build houics for the fake of architec¬ 
ture; but the parafiie has nothinj elfe in vit w 
but the thing itfclf ; his bufinefs, and the end for 
v\hich it was undejiaken, i'; one an i ti.c fame, 

/'.gam 
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Again: in other arts, men arc perpetually 
employed, and have only two or three holidays 
in a month; for fome places have annual* 
others monthly feftivals, on which they are al* 
lowed to be merry; but the parafite has thirty 
hQly-days in the month, for every day to him 
feems holy. 

In other arts, thofe who would arrive at any 
proficiency in them, mull be dieted like fick 
men; for he that eats and drinks abundantly, will 
never learn much. In other arts, the workman 
can do nothing without his tools j there is np 
finging without a flute, nor playing without a 
lyre, nor riding without a horfe; now, our art 
is fo commodious, and fo eafy to the' artift, 
that he can exercife it without any inflrument 
at all. For other arts, we give fomething to 
learn them, but in this we receive for it: others, 
moreover, require a mafter, but t?i^s none : for, 
as‘Socrates fays of poetry, it comes by infpira- 
tion : add to this, that other arts cannot be 
pradtifed when you are at fca, or upon a jour¬ 
ney, but this may. 

T Y C H I A D E S. , 

True. 

S 1 M O. 

Other arts, indeed, feem to ftand in need of 
this, but this of no other. 


T Y- 
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T Y C H I A D E S. 

But anfwer me this; do not thofe who tajc© 
what belongs to another, aft unjuftly ? 

S I M O. 

No doubt of it. 

TV’CHIADES. 

Is not the parafite then guilty of injuftiee ? 

S I M O. 

I cannot fee that; the origin and fource of 
every other art is mean and bafe, but the pa- 
rafite’s is noble and generous ; it fprings from 
that boafted virtue of phiiofophers, true friend- 
fliip. 

TYCHIADES. 

Hov’^ fo ? 

S I M O. 

Bccaufc no body invites a man to dinner who 
is his enemy, or a ftranger, or even a perfon 
nightly acquainted with him; he muft be a 
friend before he can be admitted to the table, 
and be initiated into the rites and myfteries of 
our art; it is a common faying, what fort of 
a friend muft he be, who neither eats nor drinlcs 
with us! by which it is plain they mean, that he 
alone w/jo eats a.nd drinks with us, can be a 
good and faithful friend. That this is the moft 
princely, and, as it were, fovereign of all arts, 
is indifpiitable, bccaufe men exercife others not 

VoL. III. G g only> 
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only with great toil and labour, but (landing, 
or fitting, as if they were Haves; but the para* 
fitc pradlifes his lying all along like a king. 
Need I mention here the peculiar felicity of 
, him, who, as Homer fays, neither * plants, 
turns the glebe, nor fows, but without doing 
either, feeds freely upon every thing? the ora¬ 
tor, the worker in brafs, or the geometrieian 
may exercife their profeflion, be they ever fo 
foolifli, or ever fo bad ; but no man can be a 
parafite, who is either one or the other. 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

Blefs us ! what a fine thing it is to be a pa¬ 
rafite ! I coulJ almoll wilh to be one myfelt 
in dead of what 1 am. 

S r M O. 

I have fhewn already how much this excels all 
arts in general; i (hall now proceed to prove 
how fuperior it is to ever) particular one. To 
compare it with any of the vulgar and mecha¬ 
nic arts, would debafe and degrade it: wc 
fiiall, therefore, only conficlcr the moft elegant 

* Plants.^ See Homer’s defiription of the land of the Cy- 
ch^psia the 9tli book ot the Odyllcy, where he tells us the 
inlifibitatus are 

Untaught CO plant, fo turn the glebe, or fow, 

They all rhnr prod to free nature owe. 

Fopc’s Horn. Od. b. ix. 1. lai. 

and 
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and re6ned $ and amongil thefe, it is unlverfally 
agreed) that rhetoric and philofophy are the 
principal ones; which, on account of their fu- 
perior excellency) are by many ftyled fciences : 
if we can prove that parafitifni is far beyond 
thefe, it muft as evidently fhine forth the fo- 
vereign of arts, as * Nauficae was the queen of 
chambermaids. 

Firft then, it excels both rhetoric and philofo- 
phy, as being a real and actual fubftance, con* 
cerning which, all are agreed ; whild, with 
regard to the others, they are not. As to rhe¬ 
toric, it is not one and the fame thing with 
every bc^y; for fome call it an art, others no 
art at all, and others a bad and mifehievous 
one, and fo on; in like manner, philofophy 
is not always the fame, it is one thing with the 
Stoics, another with the Epicureans, another 
with the Academics, and another with the Pe¬ 
ripatetics; to this day its profeflbrs are not 
agreed in their opinion of it; from thefe two we 
may form an idea of the reft : I cannot poflibly 
call that an art, W'hich is not fo much as a real 
fubftancef Arithmetic, indeed, is always one 
and the fame, two and two make four with the 
Greeks as well as PerfianSi in this point, Greeks 

^ NaUj^car,'] See Homer’s Odyfley, book vi. 

O g 2 and 
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and barbarians never differ: but many and di« 
verfe are our philofopliies, and we plainly per¬ 
ceive, that neither their principle nor their ends 
are the fame. 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

What you fay is too true ; for the profefTors 
call philofophy one fimple thing, and yet thcm- 
felves fplit it into a hundred. 

S I M O. 

In other profeffions, perhaps, fome incon- 
fiflencies may be pardoned, and fome errors 
pafled over; but to philofophy, which is tjie 

teacher of truth, unity is cflcnrially neceffary ; 
and who can bear to fee it, like fo many dif- 
cordant indruments, difagreeing with iffclf ? it 
cannot be a fimple thing, always one and the 
fame, becanfc we fee fcvcral different kinds of 
it; now, different kinds of it there cannot be, 
bccaufe, if it is philofophy, it muft be one and 
the fame. We may argue in the fame manner 
alfo with regard to rhetoric; when all do not 
fay the fame on the fuhjcd: propofed, but per¬ 
petually diiagree in their opinions, it is plain 
to a demonflration, that objedt can ^ have no 
real adlual exiflence, the perceptions arifing 
from which, are not iinivcrfally the fame; when 
the thing is conteOed, to wliom can it belong? 
it» never being found in any particular pdtfon. 
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at once deftroys its exigence. But it is not fo 
with parafitifm, which is the fame, both 
amongft Greeks and barbarians, in its pradtice, 
and in the manner of it; nor can it ever be 
faid, that one man is a paralite in one way, and 
another in another: nor have they, like the 
Stoics and Epicureans, different tenets, but a 
general union and harmony amongft themfelves, 
the adtions ever corrcfponding with the ends 
propofed by them. Paralitifm, therefore, as 
far as I fee, ftands the chance of being ftyled 
the only true wifdom. 

T y C H I A D E S. 

Thus far you fcem to be in the right; but 
how will you prove your art 10 be fupcrior to 
philofophy in all other points ? 

S I M O. 

|‘’irft, I fliall obferve that no parafite ever 
fell in Jove with philoibphy, whereas many 
philofophers are recorded to have turned para- 
fites, and do fo to this day. 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

What philofophers may they be ? 

S I M O. 

Thofe whom Si mo is very well acquainted 
with, though you Item to infinuatc that I know 
no fuch perfons; as if you thought it would be 
no honour to them, but rather a difgrace. 


T Y- 
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TYCHIADES. 

Not fo, by Jupiter! but I an^ really in doubt 
whether you can produce them. 

S I M O. 

You can never have read their lives, my 
good friend, otherwife you mull know well 
enough who I mean. 

T Y C H I A D E vS. 

By Hercules, then, I fhauld be glad you 
would tell me their names. 

S I M O. 

I will; and I alTure, you they are men of the 
firft rank, and fuch, perhaps, as you little think 
of: and firft, then, there was * -^fchincs, the 
Socratic, who wrote the long and elegant dia* 
logucs which he brought with him into Sicily, 
purpofely to introduce himfelf to Pionyhus ; 
and finding that his Miltiades, which he read 
over to the tyrant, met with his approbation, 
he even fat himfelf down there, became the 
king’s parafite, and from that hour bad a final 
adieu to the difputadons of Socrates, 

* A famous philofopher, contemporary with 

nnd a ciilciple ol the great Socrates. He ingratiated himfelf 
with Dionyfius the tyrant, and W'as fupported by him. He 
wro.c many dialogues, amcmgft which was the Miltiades 
here mentioned, together with fevcral orationa and epiftles, 
which are greatly admired* 


Next 
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Next to him, what think you of ^ Ariftip- 
pus the Cyrenian, was not he one of your moft 
celebrated philofoj^hers ? 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

Mod undoubtedly. 

S I M O. 

He alfo lived in Sicily at the fame time, and 
was a ])arafitc to Diunyfin.s, who held him in 
the higheft efteem; his genius, indeed, appear¬ 
ed, above all men, belt adapted to that art, in- 
fomuch, that the tyrant would every day fend 
his cooks to be inltrudted by him : he feems, 
iiideed, to have been one of the greateft orna¬ 
ments of our profeflion. 

The next 1 fhall mention, is your famous 
Plato, who travelled into Sicily for this very 
purpofe, who pradiifcd this.j^rt at the -f tyrant’s 

Arijlippui,'\ This farire on Ariftippus is very fair: It 
is W’ell known that philofophcr lived a great part of his time 
in the court of Dionyfius the Sicilian tyrant; and, as he ac- 
knowleged himfelf, fora very good rea’fon; when 1 want¬ 
ed wil'doin, (faid he to the king,) 1 went ro Socrates ; now 
I want money, 1 come to you.” He fell down at the king's 
feet to alk a fevour of him, which was granted, and being 
reproved for his meannefs and fervility ; ** Blame me not, 
faid he, but Dionyfius, whole cars are in hla tcet.” 

■f Tyrant's^ &i.] Dionyfius, to which he reforted, but 
not being altogetlier of fo compliant a dlfpofitiou as -^fehi- 
nes and Arifiippus, did not meet with the fame encou¬ 
ragement; he fta'id there, however, long enough to rank 
amongft Lucian's parafites, and to be handetl down as fucb, 
(with W'hat degree of truth we know not) to policnty. 

G g 4 court 
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court for a few days, but failed from want of 
natural capacity: after which, he returned to 
Athens, took a great deal of pains to qualify 
himfelf, and once more fet fail for Sicily, where, 
trying a little while, he again met with as bad 
fuccefs through unlkilfulncfs; his misfortune, 
indeed, in this particular, refeniblcs the fate of 
X Nicias. 

TYCHIADES. 

Who mentions this affair, Simo ? 

S I M O. 

Several; particularly § Aridoxenus the mp- 
fician, a man of no little note, who was, him- 

X Nidaj.] A famous commander mentioned ^hy Thu¬ 
cydides, who periflied at Syracufe, in the fta-Hght be¬ 
tween the Athenians and Lacedemonians. 

§ AriJloxenui\\ He lived in the reign of Alexander the 
Great, and was a contemporary of Plato and Aiirtotle; 
eminent both as a philofopher and a nuilician, but moll 
dlflinguilhcd in the latter charafler: having written feveral 
learned treaiifes on ancient mufie, of which only his Har¬ 
monics, in three books, arc come down to us; tlicy are 
tranfiated into Latin by Meurlius. He is faid by Suidas to 
have written no lei's than 4^2 different works,atnongfl which, 
thofe on mufic were moll cUeemed. 

For a farther account of him and the merit of his Harmo- 
nlcs, 1 refer my readers to the ingenious Dr. Burney’s Gc- 
nciid Hiflory of Mufic, one ol the moll infliut^ive and 
entertaining works publlflied in this century. See his Ac¬ 
count of the Gicck Mufic, p. 450. 

fell. 
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felf, the parafite of * Neleus. •f'.Euripides, 
befides, as you very well know, was parafite to 
ArchelauSj^to the day of his death, as J Anaxar- 
chus was to Alexander : as to Ariftotle, he 
§ touched but llightly this art, as he did on all 
the reft. Philofophers, therefore, as 1 juft now 
obferved, have frequently turned parafites, but 

• Nckus.'] Concerning this Neleus we have very little 
information to be depended on, though he is flightly 
mentioned by Athenaeus. He was, probably, however, 
fome man of fafliion and confequence at that time, with 
whom Aridoxenus was intimately conne<^led. 

^ f Euripideif'] This famous tragedian, as it is well 
known, and recorded by all his biographers, left his na¬ 
tive country, probably, on account of fome ill treatment 
from his rivals, and fpent the latter part of his life at the 
court of Archelaus, king of Macedon, Who loaded him 
with favours, and treated him with all the reljjeft due to 
his chara(fler and abilities: this w'as a fufficient foundation 
for Lucian to call him a parafite, a name which, not- 
withftanding, he might probably very little deferve. 

;{; Anaxarclms.'\ A philolbpher of Abdera, and follow^cr 
of Democritus. He lived intirely with Alexander the 
(xieat, and flourlfhed about the hundred and tenth Olym¬ 
piad. 

§ Touched^ tsfi’.] Ariftotle, fays Lucian, only fkimmed 
the furface ot this art, as he did with regard to many 
others, by which he means, we may fupi><)fe, to infinuate 
that this great writer treated matters but fuperficially, and 
never w'cnt to the bottom of them. Of his abtlFufe phllo- 
fophy we have certainly enough, becaufe it he had fi.d 
more, he would only have been more tedious: but vvlien 
we turn to his rhetoric, tragedy, Uq. we wi(h, pt jh..ps, 
with liUcian, he had been more copious and explicit. 

nobody 
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nobody ever favv a parafite who wifhed to turn 
philofopher. If never to know hunger, thirft, 
or cold, be real happinefs, parafites alone arc 
happy : for, as to philofophers, many are 
found ftarving, we never are: this is the fate of 
your wife men ortly, dr fiich wretches and beg¬ 
gars as refemble them. 

TYCHIADES. 

True; but how will you prove, after all, 
that your art is fuperior to rhetoric and philo- 
fophy ? 

s r M o. 

There are too feafons, my good fiicnd, when 
the arts, and the profeffors of them, have an 
opportunity of fhewing their real rncyt; the 
time of war, and the time of peace; let us, 
if you pleafe, take the former, and confider 
which w'ill appear to the greateft advantage, 
and be of moft fervice, both to thcmfLlves and 
the public. 

TYCHIADES. 

An excellent trial of fkillyou have propofed, 
and I cannot help fmiling to myfelf, when I 
think of a parafite and a philofopher thus 
compared together, 

S I M O. 

To flop your admiration, and convince you 
that it is no jelling matter, let us but for a 

moment 
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moment'fuppofe word was juft now brought, 
that the enemy had invaded this country, that 
we could no longer fuffer him to lay wafte our 
lands, but were under the immediate neceffity 
of taking up arms againft him; that our com^ 
manders had fummoned all to the field who 
were of age to fight, and, among the reft, the 
philofophers, rhetoricians, and parafites were 
gathered together; firft, then, let us fee them 
naked, for they muft be ftripped before they 
put down their arms; obferve the men one by 
one, and examine their bodies; you will find 
fome of them pale, thin, and emaciated, as if 
they had been left half dead on the field of 
battle*; how ridiculous it is to imagine, that 
fuch poor wretches as tbefe could ever be fit for 
a clofe engagement, or be able to endure the 
fatigue and buftle of a war! but now, on the 
other han<l, turn your eyes towards the paraficc, 
and mark his appearance ; obferve what a body 
he has, and what a colour, not black like a Have, 
nor white like a woman, but of a fine fanguinc 
complexion, and a countenance full of fire and 
fpirir, hke mine. To go to battle with a weak 
and timid eye, is mean and deteftablej but 
fuch a warrior as ours 


In 
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* In life 16 beauteous, and in death admir’d^ 

But why need we form conjedtures about what 
we may eafily prove by example ?< to fay the 
truths never w^ould your orators or philofophers 
venture on the outfide of the walls, or if they 
were ever forced into an engagement, they were 
fure to quit their ranks and run away. 

TYCHIADES. 

Very furprifing and extraordinary indeed I 

S I M O. 

Yet fo. it is, and I will prove it; amongft, 
your orators, how did Ifocrates behave 1 fo far 
was he from going out to battle, that he was 
afraid even to afeend the roftrum,, but loll his 
voice in the fright. In the war with l^hilip, 
did not Demadcs, iEfehines, and Philocrates 
give up themftlves and their country through, 
fear to the invader; did not they day at home 
on purpofe to manage his affairs with rhe com¬ 
monwealth, and wt-re not all thofe who. took 
his part ranked arwongll their bed friends } even 
Hyperides, I^ycurgus, and Demodhenes, who 
w'ere fo much braver, who were always abufing 
Philip, and dirring up the people againd him 
in their harangues, w'hat mighty atfl efid they 

* In life^ ^c.1 This is probably from feme tragK 
writer, though I do not remember the paflage in any 
now extant. 

perform 
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perform agaihft him when the war began ? 
Hyperides and Lycurgus never fo much as 
dared to put their heads out beyond the ctty> 
walls, but fculked behind them, and during 
the hege, contented themfelves with making 
little fpeeches and decrees againft him; whilfb 
their great ^ leader, who was always crying 
out “ Philip, that plague of Macedon, from 
whom no man would even purchafe a Have.” 
After venturing as far as Boeotia, before the 
battle began, threw down his fhield, and fled. 
TThis you muft have heard, as it is iiniverfally 
known, not by Athenians only, but by the 
Thracians and Scythians, thofe barbarians from 
whom* this coward fprung. 

TYCHIADES. 

I acknowlege it; but thefe were only ora¬ 
tors, people employed to teach language and 
not virtue; what fay you to philofophers ? you 
cannot accufe them. 

S I M O. 

Thefe, Tychiadcs, though they are perpe¬ 
tually talking about fortitude, and hackneying 
the narqe of virtue, are more timid and coward¬ 
ly even than our orators : who ever heard of a 
philofophcr dying in battle ? they cither never 


fought 


* Mftuier.] Demcilhcnes. 
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fought at all, or if they did, took the firft op* 
portunity to run away. Antifthenes, Diogenes, 
Crates, Zeno, Plato, j®fchines, Ariftotle, and 
the whole tribe of them, never fo much as faw 
an engagement. The wife Socrates alone ven¬ 
tured to a battle, but was glad to retreat from 
-f Parnethe to the palasftra of Taurea; he 
thought it much pleafanter and more polite to 
divert himfelf with the young men, and throw 
out his jefts and farcafms, than to fight with the 
Spartans. 

TYCHIADES. 

In truth, my good friend, I have heard as 

much from others, and thofe two, who did not 

« 

Parnethe Socrates, in fpitc of what is here roundly 
aflerted by Lucian’s parafite, was no coward; but, ac¬ 
cording to Plutaiell’s teftiraony, always behaved well in 
battle, fo well, indeed, that an honourable reward was af- 
ligned to him by the general, which he declined in favour 
of his friend Alcibiades. With regard to the affair here 
alluded to, Lucian has mifreprefented it; for, as Plutarch 
tells us, in his tradl concerning the dsmon of Socrates, as 
the army came to a way that was divided into two, So¬ 
crates made a Hand, and advifed thofe that were with him 
not to take the path they were going into, along the moun- 
tam Parne, but the other, by the way called Retifte, for 
fuch, fiiid he to them, was the diemon’s advice^; moft of 
them, however, perfifted in their own opinion, were met 
by a party of horfemcn, and all cut off. Sociates, and 
thofe who followed him, got fafe home. 

This, furely, was prudence, and not cowardice. Wc 
muft not always depend on my friend Lucian’s veracity. 

fay 
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fay it merely for the fake of laughing at, or 
abufing them, nor do 1 therefore imagine you 
have belyed them, in compliment to your own 
art; but now, if you pleafe, let us know how 
your friends behave in battle, and whether any 
of the ancient heroes were parafites. 

S I M O. 

Every body, my friend, be he ever fo igno¬ 
rant, is acquainted with Homer; and thofe that 
know him, know that his greateft heroes were 
parafites : the famous Neflor, whofe * lips flow¬ 
ed with honey, was the king’s paraflte; nor was 
Achilles, who not only feeraed, but w^as the 
molt beautiful and moft courageous of men, nor 
DiomcM, nor Ajax, fo much praifed and ad¬ 
mired by him as Neftor; he does not wifli for 
ten Ajax’s, or ten Achilles’s, but tells us he 
fhould -}' foon take Troy, if he had but ten 
fuch foldiers.as this old paraflte, Idomencus 
too, the offspring of Jove, was another paraflte, 
as he informs us, of Agamemnon’s. 

* 

* Words, fweet as honey, Irom his lips dillill’d. 

Sec Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book i. 1. 332. 

f SoQtt takff — Wou’d the gods decree 

But ten fuch fages as they grant in rhec, 

Such wifdom foon fliou’d Priam’s force deftroy, 
And foon fliou’d fail the haughty tow’rs of Troy. 

See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book li. 1 . 442, 
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TYCHIADES. 

I remember very well what you mention, but 
I do not rightly comprehend why they muft be 
flyled parafites. 

S I M O* 

Recoiled:, I befccch you, the verfes where 
Agamemnon fpeaks to Idomeneus. 

TYC HIADES. 

Which do you mean ? 

S I M O. 

I -ill banquets when the generous bowls 

Reftore our blood, and raile the warrior’s fouls, 

Tho’ all the reft with ftated rules we bound, 
Unmix’d, unineafur’d, arc thy goblets crown’d. 

And this, he faid, not becaufe the goblet of 

Idomeneus was always filled for him, either 

fighting or flecping, but bccaufe he alone had 

the privilege of flipping every night with the 

king, whilft other foldicrs were only invited on 

particular occafions. 

Again, after Ajax had fought in finglc com¬ 
bat with Hedor, they led him, he tells us, 
to the divine Agamemnon, where he was re¬ 
warded by hipping with the king; but Nehor 
and Idomeneus, as he informs us, bad that 

J la hanquetSf isfc.J See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, book iv, 
1. 296. 

* Ledbim,~\ See Homer’s Iliad, book vii. 1 . 312, 

- honour 
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honour every day. Neftor, indeed, was the firft 
of royal ])arafites, and undcrftood the art better 
than any of them; having pradtifcd it before 
with f Cieneus and Hcxadius, nor did he quit 
it, till after the death of Agamemnon. 

T Y C li 1 A D E S. 

Hr was certainly a mofl excellent one ; if 
you know of any others, let us have tl^cm, 

S I M O. 

What think you of Patroclus, the famous 
parafite of Achilles, a man not inferior to any of 
the Greeks, though but a youth, either in 
ho'dv or mind ? nav, if Homer is to be ere- 
dited, r(]ual to Achilles himfclf; he who burfl 
through the gates, and attacked Fle0:or in the 
trenches, and drove him to the Ihips, he who 
faved the burning veflcl of Protefilaus, which 
was more than Ajax and Tcucer, the Tons of 
Telamon, could do, though one was a heavy- 
armed Icatlcr, and the other a famous archer; 
this noble parafite flew a number of the barba¬ 
rians, anil amongfttlic i\it Sarpedon, the fon of 

f This alLult's to Ncllor’s fpeech in the firft 

l)Cok of the Iliad, whcie he talks of his old acquaintance, 

% 

Lives there a chief to march Pirithous* fame, 

Dtyas the bold, or Ca:neu3’ deathld's name. 

Thefeus and Polyphron are likewife recorded, but ao 
mention Is there made of Hexadius, 

VoL. III. Hh Jove: 
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Jove : nor did he die like other men; Achilles 
vve know alone, killed Heftor, and Paris alone 
flew Achilles; but no lefs than two men and 
one god went to the flaying of our parafite, 
who, when he died, did not fupplicatc like the 
brave He(51:or, who fell down at Achilles’s feet, 
and intreated that his body might be given to 
his friends, but behaved as became the dignity 
of his calling, and cried out 

TYCHIADES. 

What > 

S 1 M O. 

• Had twenty mortals, each thy match in fi'^ht, 
Oppos’d me fairly, they had funk in night. 

TYCHIADES. 

That’s enough; but yo\j mufl firft fairjy prove 
that Patroclus was not a friend, but a parahte. 

S I M O. 

I will produce you his ow'n W'ords to prove 
him the latter. 

TYCHIADES. 

Wonderful indeed ! 

S 1 M O, 

Mark what he fays; 

f . — As in fate and love wc join, 

Ah, luffer that my bones may relt with ttine ; 

* I lad t'VL'inty, See Pope’s Horn. II. b. xvi.I. ico3. 

f yls in fatei\ Part of the fpccch of Patroclus’s flutic to 

Achilks. See Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, bookxxiii. }, 103. 

Togoiher 
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Together have we livM, together bred, 

One houfe receiv’d us, and one table fed. 

Again, when he went away. 

Me Pclcus chei Ifli’d long, and bad me be. 

What J havepiov’d, a minifter to thee. 

That is, his paralite; if he had meant that 
Pairoclus was his friend, he would not have 
called him minider, for Patrocliis, we know, 
was a free man ; whom then could he call mi- 
niflcib, but thofc who were neither flaves nor 
friends, and confetjucntly muffc be parafites ? 
You will tibfci vc too, that he does not honour 
Idomcncus, thengh he was the fon of Jupiter, 
with the epithet of Mars-likc, but his parafitc 
Mcrioncs. Again, what think you of Arilto- 
giion, the jioor plebeian, who, as Thucydides 
tcl's us, was the paralite of Hermodius, and his 
lover alio, lor parafites mull love thofc who 
maintain them; this man, we know, defended 
Athens when gtoaning under tyranny and op- 
prefljon, and rcUored her freedom and ind^- 
pendency : the brazen datues of him and his 
dcarlv beloved remain to this dav in the mar- 
kct-plaee : pleafe to obferve, that all thefe 
brave men were parafites. 

blow docs our parafiic behave in the battle ! 
docs he not always, before he goes our to 
X M'inljhr.'\ Greek, 
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fight, as * Ul 5 ^frcs prefcribcs, take his break- 
faft ? for, whomfoever he commanded to fight, 
him he firfl invited to feaft, let him/begin ever 
fo early : whilfl other foldiers fpend their time 
in a cowardly manner, fome in fitting on their 
helmets, others preparing their brcafi-plates, 
others in trembling for the event of the battle; 
he with a chenrful countenance employs it in 
making a good meal, and the moment he goes 
out, fteps forward, and is foremofi: in the en¬ 
gagement : behind him, in anotln^r rank, (lands 
his feeder, whom he covers with his Ihield, ns 
Ajax did Tcuccr, and as the darts arc dying 
round, expofing his own body, llielterb him, 
anxious to protcdl and lave his patron^ rather 
than himflf: if he pcrldics in battle, ncirlur 
general nor loldicr need blufli to fee his beaute¬ 
ous body failing gracefully as at a banquet. 
It is worth while, at the fame time, to oblerve 
the carcafe of the philofopber that lies by 
him,^ dry and dirty, with his long beard, a 
poor little creature who was half dead before 

* JJlyJJcs prt'fa ihes. \ 

Strength ia deriv'd from fpliits :ind Ircm Wood, 

And ihofc augment by gen'rous wine and food ; 
Dlfniifs the people then, and give command, 

W ith ftrong repaft to hearten cv’ry band. 

See Pope’s Horner’s Iliad, b. xix. I. 169. 

the 
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the fight began : how mnft we defpifc the un¬ 
fortunate city that has fuch defenders, who that 
beheld thefe pale puny wretches thus ftretched 
out on the ground, but muft fuppofe them to 
be fo many malefaftors let out of prifon for 
lack of better foldiers to fight for their coun¬ 
try ! Such, my friend, are parafites in time of 
war, compared to your orators and ])hiloro- 
pliers; in peace they are as preferable to them 
as peace itfelf is to war; and to prove this, 
wc will fird, if you pleafe, confider the fitua- 
tioys of peace. 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

T do not rightly underdand what you mean 

by iliat, 

S T M O. 

The forum, the courts of jiidicc, the palre- 
dra, the gymnafium, Imnting parties, and ban¬ 
quets, thefe 1 call peaceful fituations ; arc they 
nor fo ? 

1 r C 11 1 A D E S. 

Mod undoubtedly. 

S I M O. 

To the foiurn, or court of jullicc then, our 
parafitc never comes, bccaufe they are fitter 
for informers and petty-foggers, feklom any 
thing jud or honed is carried on there ; the 
pahcllra indeed, the gymnafium, and the ban- 

H h 3 quer. 
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qiict, he always frequents, and is the great or¬ 
nament and coiidudlor of them. In the paltedra, 
what orator or philofophcr can be compared 
with hitn for fliape and beauty, which of them 
is not rather a dilgrace to the gymnahuin when¬ 
ever he appears in it ? If one of them meets a 
wild bcafi; in the defart, he is fiightened out i;f 
his wits at him ; whilil; our parafite fulhiins his 
attack with the greateft eafe and indifference : 
by the frequent view of his adverfary on a * 
table, he has learned to defpife him ; no flag 
nor horrid boar affrights our hero; for ibthc 
boar whets his teeth agninft him, he, in return, 
wliCts his teeth againfl the boar : as to hares, 
he is fonder of running after them r’nan the 
does ihcmfelves : at a fead, whether eaniur or 
jcding, who is able to contend with liim ? uho 
can fo well entertain the company, he who is 
for ever fingii'g and cutting jokes, or t!iC poor 
creature who lies down in his Ihort cloak, never 
fmiles, but looks upon the ground, with a me¬ 
lancholy countcnar.ee, as if he came to a fune¬ 
ral inftead of a batKiuet; a philofophcr at a 
fealt, I think, is like a + dog in a bath. 

* Atahlc.’\ The wild-boar was a fivourlrc difli at tlir 
tables of tilt great: the parafite, thcreloie, is notafiaidot 
meeting with his old ncqu.iintance. 

•f A flog .Frightened ar the hot water, fpl.ithing. fwe.it- 
ing, and, in flioit, ac we fi:), qii-te out of his element. 

liur, 



But, to pafs over thefe matters, Jet us come at 
once to the life of the parafite, and compare it 
with theirs. In the firft place then, he has an 
utter contempt of all fame and glory, and never 
cares what people think of him ; now your ora¬ 
tors and philofophers, one and all of them, 
are fond of both, and what is worfe, of mo¬ 
ney too *, whilfl: the parafite values it no more 
than the fand upon the fea-lliore, and thinks it 
as bad as fire. Our rhetoricians, and what is 
more fliamcful, thofe who call themfelvcs phi- 
lofophcrs, *are fo attached to their intcrell, that 
amonglt them, (for as to the orators, I iliall 
take no notice of them,) feme in the courts of 
judicature have taken bribes, others exa^t mo- 
n(‘y from their pupils, others without a bluJh, 
will aJk a ftipend of a king for living with him. 
You mav Ice many an old fellow rambling 
about, and letiing himfeif out, like Indian 
and Scytluan (laves, nor is he afhamed to own 
that he receives wages: befidcs all this, you 

will find them fubjtct to melancholy, to anger, 

* 

envy, to palTions, aj')])ctitcs, and dciircs of every 
kind; but the parafite is fiee from all : he is 
never angry, {ml, becaufc he can bear misfor¬ 
tunes, and fecondly, bccaufe there is nobody 
whom he can be angry with ; if at any time he 
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is a little ruffled, his refentment produces no¬ 
thing harffl nor gloomy, bur rather excites 
mirth and laughter; he puts thofe in a good 
humour with whom he con verier and is, hiin- 
fclf, never nielnncliol}^, as it is the peculiar ad¬ 
vantage of his profefflon, that nothing can make 
him uneafy; for he has neither cihuc, nor 
houfe, nor fervant, nor wife, nor cbiKlrcn, the 
lofs of which, and they arc all perifliablc, njuft 
deeply afrc(5t the pofieffor of them ; but he is 
not fond of glory, or riches, or any of ihofe 
things that are fo univcfiilly admired. 

' T Y H I A D E S. 

But, perhaps, Simo, want of vicffuals may 
now and then affcdl: him a little. 

SIMO. 

You have forgot, my friend, thut^he who 

wants viduals is no parafitc; he is not a brave 

man whole bravery is departed from him, nor 

is he a wife man who is deprived of wifilom ; 

our inquiry is about him who is a parahre, 

and not about him who is none; now if the 

brave man is only brave whilll he is c:&cTclfing 

his bravery, and the prudent man whilR he is 

* 

prnftifing paudcnce, in like manner, he only 
is a parafitc who is acflually feeding, and if he 

* Cr. Trot'araiTOf, parafltus, iron) 01T05, 

food. A pun upon the Oicek word. 

is 
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is not foj we are talking not about him, but 
about fomcbody elle. 

TYCHIADES. 

The parafite then, you think, muft always 
have plenty. 

S I M O. 

Certainly; neither on this account, there¬ 
fore, nor any other, can he be unhappy. 
Moreover, you will plcafe to obferve, that ora¬ 
tors and philofophers are all cowards ; you 
never fee them go out without a club, which 
they would not be armed wi^h, if they were 
not afraid ; making their doors as faft as pofli- 
ble for fear of thieves : whilft our parafite juft 
(huts his, and that carclefsly, to keep the wind 
out; be there ever fo much noife in the night, 
he is no more moved than if there was no noife 
nc all; and if he walks through a defart, he 
goes without a fw’ord, tor he is afraid of no¬ 
shing ; but many a philofopher have I fecn, 
armed with fpcars and arrows, where there is 
nothing to tear; they carry clubs with them 
even vvdicn they go into the bath, or to dinner: 
you never knew a parafite accufed of an aftault, 
rape, lululter}’, or any crime oi that kind; he 
never hurts any body but himfclf: but as to 
orators and philofophers, we not only know of 

a thou- 
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a thoufaiul crimes committed by them in oiir 
own age, but have them recorded in books; 
there is ftill extant the apology of Socrates, 
jEfehines, Hypcridcs, Demofthcjpcs, and many 
others amongll your wife men ; but v\ho ever 
faw the defence of a parafitc ? nor can we call 
to mind a fuit commenced againft one of them. 

T V" C H I A D E S. 

Rut, fuppofing the life of a parafitc fuperior 
to that of an orator or philofopher, his death, 
after all, perhaps, may be much more wretched. 

S I M O. 

So far from it, that it is infinitely more hap¬ 
py. All your philofophers, we know, at leaft 
three parts of them, have died mifcrably; fume 
• condemned to fuffer for the mofl: atrocious of 
crimes, have been forced to drink ^ poiTon, 
others were burned to afhes, others died of the 
Ifrangury, and others were banifhed ; whereas 
parafitcs never go off in either of thefe ways, 
but come to a happy end, eating and drinking ; 
or if, perhaps, any of them ever did die a vio¬ 
lent death, it muft have been from indigefliun. 

T Y C H I A D E S. , 

You have fought your parafite’s battle with 
the philofophers moil nobly; all I want 30U 

* Pol/Qn,'] AlKulIng to the deaths of Socrates and Empe¬ 
docles. 
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now to Ihcw, is, what honour and profit re¬ 
dounds to the patron who fupporls him, and 
whether it is not a fhame he fliould be fo liberal¬ 
ly fupportcd. 

S I M O. 

How ignorant, Tychiades, mufl: you be, not 
to know that the rich man, who eats by him- 
Iclf, though he had all the wealth of Gyges, 
mull; be really poor, and if he appears in public 
without a parafitc, looks like a beggar I fqr, as 
a foldicr is contemptible without arms, a gar- 
/uciit without purple, or a horfe without his 
trappings, even fo docs a great man without a 
parafitc feem of no rank or eftimation. The 
parafite fets off the rich man, but the rich man 
never fets off the parafiic : it is no difgrace, as 
you acknowlegc, for the latter to live upon the 
former, as the poor fhould depend upon the 
rich ; and to the former the dcj)cndent is highly 
ufeful, not only bccaufc he lliew's him off, but 
beeaufe from the attendance of the one, is de¬ 
rived the happinefs of the other: woe be to 
thofe who attack the patron, when his parafite 
Ilandsj)y him ; and who will attempt to poifon 
ihc man who has always a friend to tafte his 
meat and drink lor him ? the rich man is not 
only dignified by the parafite, but is, at the 
fame time, fiivcd from the greateft dangers by 

him ; 
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him; the parafite, from his zeal and attach- 
ment, runs every hazard for his patron, not 
only takes care he fliall never cat by himfelf, 
but even chufes to eat with him at the peiil of 
his life. 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

In good truth, my friend, you have done 
every thing in your power, have not ncglcded 
the defence of your art in any particular, but 
appeared to be what you proniifcd, well pre¬ 
pared, and an adept in the piofcflion; I would 
only afic you now, whether there is not fomc^ 
thing in the appellation of parahte, that is mean 
and bafe. 

S I M O. 

No fuch thing : it means no more than eat¬ 
ing together; and is not falling together, run¬ 
ning together, riding and ihooting togeiher, 
and conldjuently eating together, better than 
failing, and running, and riding, and Ihooting, 
and eating alone ? 

T Y C H I A D E S. 

You are (]uitc right, and I entirely agree with 
vou : for the future I lhall come, as the did- 
dren do, night and morning, to learn of you ; 
)'OU fhould teach me your art, I think, free ly, 
bccaufe 1 am ' nur hidt fcholar, as mother’s, they 
fay, arc s fonddlof their lirft-born, 

A N A- 
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A DIALOGUE on GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 

ne Advantages arifing from the public gymnafiic 
Exerdfes pratTifed in Greece, and the Inconve¬ 
niences fometimcs attendant on them^ are here fet 
forth in a lively and entertaining Dialogue. 
l.uciAHy in the Perfon of Anacharsis, the 
Scythian, laughs, but with great good Humour^ 
at the obvious AbfurditicSy and ridiculous Cir- 
I urnjlances zvhich fometimes accompanied them : 
Zi'hi[/I the Lawgiver defends his own Statutes and 
CliftomSy with a Warmth and Serioufnefs fuitahle 
to the O craft on. The cant rafted Charahiers oft 
Grecian, ivW Scythian, arezvell ftnpported 
throuftjouty and the whole ftprinkled with that 

Portion of true Attic Salt which diftinguifj)es the 

« 

p! odutfinns of this amvjing Author. 

ANACHARSIS and SOLON. 

ANACHARSIS, 

P RAY, Solon, what is the meaning of 
thefc young gentlemen’s diverting them- 
lelvcs in this manner ? Some of them are locked 
dole togcthcM', and tripping up one another’s 
heels, lunic wiiihing and twilling, rolling in 
the mud, and begriming thcnifdvcs like fo 

many 
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many hogs: when they firft undrcfled, I faw 
them ftrokiiig and anointing one another, as 
peaceably as could be; then, all on a fud- 
den, heaven knows why or wherefore, but¬ 
ting, and lifting their heads together, like rams. 
Look there, one of them has thrown his anta- 

gonift on the ground, he will not fuffer him to 

# 

rife, but gets upon, and keeps him down with 
his knees, and, with his hands at his throat, 
is going to fuffocate him, whilft the other lays 
hold on his llioulder, as if bcfecching that he 
would not throttle him. The oil does not 
keep them a bit cleaner, for it is foon wipe d 
off, and they arc covered with fwcat and dirt. 
I cannot help laughing to fee them dip but of 
one another’s hands like cels. Yonder arc 
others in the open air, with a deep fand under 
them, which they are raking up like fo many 
chicken, and fprinkling each other with, I fup- 
])ofe that they may lay the falter hold, as the 
dind takes off the dipperinefs of the ointment, 
and makes them Hand firmer on the ground ; 
and now they go to it hand and foot; one poor 
creature feems as if he was fpitting out, all his 
teeth, his mouth is fo full of fand and blood, 
from the blow he has received on his face; that 
officer who prefides over the fpoit, for by the 

purple 



purple I take him to be a magiftrate, never 
offers to part them, or put an end to the fray, 
but fee ms to encourage and promote it, as you 
fee by the applaufes he bellows on that bruifer. 
But look yonder, fomc of them are Ikipping 
about with great agility, as if they were running 
a race, though they never dir fi'om thefpot; 
obferve how they raife their bodies up into the 
air, and lhake their legs: I fhould be glad to 
know what good end or purpofe this can poffi- 
bly anfwcr, for, to me, it appears like mad- 
nefs, nor lhall I ealily be perfuaded that they 
are not all out of their fenfes. 

SOLON. 

No ^wonder, Anacharfis, they Ihould feem fo 
to you, as thefe cuftoms muft appear ftrange 
and foreign to your Scythian manners; and 
fo would many of your’s to us, if we wore cye- 
witnelfes of them, as you arc now of our’s ; 
but believe me, my good friend, there is no 
madnefs in the cafe, nor do they, when they 
roll about in the dirt, kick up the fand, and 
drike one another, mean to do any injury', or 
adl from anger and rclonttncnt: many good 
and ufeful confequences rcfult from it, and the 
body acquires no little drength and improve¬ 
ment; it y'ou Itay any rime in Greece, as I 
hope you will, J make no dcubi but I lhall fee 

you 
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you as deep in dirt and dufl; as the bed: of them, 
fo ufeful and fo agreeable will the cuRoni fooii 
appear to you, 

ANACHARSIS. 

Keep your ufeful and agreeable to yourfelvcs, 
1 befeecli you, Solon ; for if any one of you at¬ 
tempts to treat me in that manner, he diall 
find I do not wear a Icymitar for nothing : 
but pray inform me, what do yon call this, and 
what is it they are about ? 

SOLON. 

This place is called the f Gymnafiiim, and 
is facred to Apollo the Lycian. Obferve his 
flatue, the head reclining on his right hand, 
with a bow in his left, reprefents the dolty ns 
riling from long labour: with regard to the 
excreifes, what you obferve in the mud there, 
and likewife on the fand, wc call wrcflllng: 
when they ftand upright, and attack one an¬ 
other, we term it the pancratium : we have 

* Afcymititr The acinaccs, or fcyniiiar of the Scy¬ 
thians, was their favourite weapon, w'hich they always 
woic, both in peace and wat ; it was even treated with 
fonie degree of adoration, and vvorfliipped by them. See 
Lucian’s I'oxaris, and the note upon if. 

■f CymnaJjmn.] The gymnahiim, or palreflra, was the 
place where all the public excreifes vce'c pertortneti, di¬ 
vided into feveial parrs, which are all .iccurately and mi¬ 
nutely deferibed by Faulanias, Vitruvius, I’otter, undotlicr 
writers, 

likewife 
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Kkewlfe other fports, fuch as * boxing, quoits, 
and leaping, for every one of which we lay 
down certain rewards, which the conqueror is 
enficied to. 

ANACHARSIS. 

And what arc they ? 

SOLON. 

At the Olympic games, an J olive crown^ 
or garland j at the Ifthmian, one of pine; at 
the Nemcan, one of parflcy; at the Pythian, 
apples from the trees facred to Apollo; and 
with us, at the Panathenaica, dives from the 
tree of Minerva* What do you fmilc at ? you 
think out prizes very fmalJ, 1 fuppofe. 
lANACHARSIS. 

O no; your rewards are certainly moft mag¬ 
nificent, and fuch as muft Rir up a conteit 
amongfl the donors w'hich iliall be mod libe- 

* Boxing, is'c J The curious icadt-r will meet with a 
particular account ot all the anejent gymn.illic Iports, in 
three pieces written by Monf Burctrt% and piloted in the 
tccond volume ot Menunres de Literature dc i’-'\cadeniie 
Ruyalcdts Infciiptions, &c. 

X OLve ] The firlirewaid beftowed upon the conquerors 
in the Olympic games vVas a chaplet, or csovin, coinpofed 
ot the blanches of wild olive, to enhance the value of 
which, it w'as pretended, that the tree from whence they 
were tiiken v\as biought to Olympia by Hercules, from 
the country of the Hy})erboicans, and with^il, that it was 
indicated to the Eleans by the Delpliic oracle. See Well’s 
Liirertation on the Olympic Games, 

VoL. Ill, I i ral, 
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ral, worthy, no doubt, to be contended for by 
the candidates, even beyond their ftrength : 
they mufl take a great deal of pains, to be fure, 
and willingly run the hazard of being throttled 
for apples and parfley, as if they could not 
have plenty of them when they pleafed, with¬ 
out having their faces fmeared with mud, and 
their breaths trod out of their bodies for it. 

SOLON. 

But remember, my friend, it is not the re¬ 
ward alone which wc look towards : thefe are 
only the marks and tokens of victory : the glory 
which rcfults from it, is the conqueror^s great 
reward ; thofc who look for glor}', and thiril 
after that alone, mud fuffer many things, and 
wait f >r it as the noble and worthy end of all 
their labours. 

A N A C H A R S I S. 

The great and noble end, you talk of then, 
i^, that thofe, who before pitied them for their 
wounds and dangci 3, fliall applaud their victo¬ 
ries, and fee them crowned ; whiUt they iliall 
themfelves be fupremcly happy in the poflbf- 
fion of their apples and parilcy. 

SOLON. 

You knoiv little at prefent, I tell you, of onr 
manners; by and by you will think better of 
them : when you come to the affembly, and 

fee 
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fee (uch numbers of people gathered together, 
and the amphitheatre filled with fo many thou- 
fand fpedlators, the combatants crowned with 
fhouts of applaufe, and the conqueror equalled 
in honour and glory to the gods. 

ANACH ARSIS. 

That, now, to me appears the inofi: unfor¬ 
tunate circumftancc of all; to fufier fo many 
hardlhips, not before a few judges only, but 
in the fight of fo many people, who are eye- 
witnefl'es of their mifery, and compliment them 
fo highly when they are bleeding at every vein, 
and half-choaked by their adverfarics; for this 
it fcenie is the happinefs of vidrory. Now, 
amongfi us Scythians, if any one beats a citi¬ 
zen, throws him down, or tears his cloaths off 
his back, he is feverely punifiicd by our elders, 
even when there are ever fo few witnefles, and 
not in large and fpacious theatres, fuch as you 
talk of at your Iflhniians and Olynrpics, I 
pity the combatants moil finccrcly on account 
of their fufibrings, and as to ) our fpetffators, 
compofed, as you f, y, of the firli people in the 
Hale, wh*o frequent rhefe alVemblies, I wonder 
not a little how they can neglect their own af¬ 
fairs to throw away their time on fuch things 
as thefc, nor do I underfiand what pleafurc 

1 i 2 tbef 
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they can find in feeing men beating, fqueezing, 
and tearing one another. 

SOLON. 


If this was the fcafon of our public games, 
you would then fee how ufeful and agreeable 
they arc; you cannot by deferiptiun form any 
idea of the plealure which it would give you to 
fit amidil; a number of fpedators, and ob- 
ferve the courage of the men, the beauty of 
their forms, their firength and their 

ikill and bravery, their unLoneuciable fpirit, 
and nevcr-ccafing defile of fj/ne .iud vidtory; 
I am furc, if yuii were to be an eye-witnefs of 
it, there would be no end of \our acclamations 
and applaufc. 


A N A C M A R S 1 S. 

Rather lay, mylihiKi, of ridicule and cen- 
iurc; for to tell \ou t iie truth, I think all thofe 
mighty virtues, yon t.nk of, that flrength, 
jkill, aiid f'irit, is o’e.iy thrown away for r.o- 
thing, when neid cr your country is in danger, 
your lands laid wafic, nor your friends injured 
nor affronted ; if the combatants, therefore, are, 
as you perfons of the firft rank, more fools 
are they, to fnffer fo much for nothing, to con* 
tend with misfortune, and roll beautiful bodies 
in the dirt, to get a few apples, or a branch of 

olive ; 
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olive: for I cannot forget the immenfe rewards 
which you beftow on your con([uerors. But, 
pray inform me, docs every candidate receive a 
prize ? 

SOLON. 

By no means, only he who overcomes all 
the refl. 

A N A C H A R S I S. 

It is only, therefore, in purfuit of a doubtful 
and uncertain victory that all thefe men con¬ 
tend, though they know at the fame time only 
one can be conqueror, and all the pthers, not 
only vanquilhed, but perhaps miferably maul¬ 
ed and wounded into the bargain. 

» SOLON. 

You feem, Anachaiiis, to be an utter Gran¬ 
ger to every thing that concerns rlic propt r re- 

* 

gulation and management of a coniinonwcalrh; 
you would not otherwife find fault with llich 
excellent infilliitions; but when you come to 
know how a city may be befl efiabliihcd, and 
its members become moll ufeful and prail'c- 
worthy, you will then apjMOvc of thefe our 
exercifes, and the warmth with which wcpiiil’ue 

I Only “ Know ye not (fiys St. P.\u!\ tlut 

th<'V which run in a race run all, but one jecclvcrh. ttic 
prl/.r; fo run that ye may obtain.” See Epiil. to tho 
Corinthians, eh. \x. v. 24. 

1 i 3 ihC'U, 
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them, and will acknowlege that fuch employ¬ 
ments are of ufe, though they now appear to 
you fo Iruitlefs and unprofitable. 

A N A C H A R S I S. 

For no other rcafon, Solon, did I travel thus 
far, and crofs the flormy Euxine, but that I 
might learn the laws of the Greeks, acf|u:iinL 
niyfelf with your manners, and acquire the inofi: 
perfedi idea of true policy : for this purpofe did 
I fix on Solon to be my friend and companion, 
as a man who, I was told, had framed rhe 
rnoft excellent laws, introduced the moil ufeful 
infiitutions, and formed the moil noble repub¬ 
lic : receive therefore your dlfciplc, and iniliu(ft 
him; for I would flay here with j'd.eafure, 
without meat or drink, as lonn as \ou phaie, 
to hear your talk on thefe fubjeCts. 

SOLO N. 

It would require, my friend, much time and 
pains to explain every thing to you ; bur if you 
have a juind to go through the level al parts, 1 
will give you my opinion concerning rite gods, 
pa, ents, marriage, and the red. but firll, with 
regard to the treatment of our youth, and the 
iTtcthods which wc take, as foon as they arc 
capable of knowing what is good, to fircngiheii 
t’teir L'oclics, and r^ nder them fit for lahoui's 
I fiiall ac puainr you with the reafons why wc 

exercife 
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excrclfe them in this manner, not, as you will 
fee, merely for the fake of the reward, for that 
a few only can obtain, but with the view to 
a much greater advantage arifing to the whole 
city, and to every individual in it 5 another 
more noble contention fprings from hence, 
amongft all the mcmbeis of the community, 
and a crown is beftowed, not of pine, of olive, 
or of parflcy, but one, with which is wreathed 
public happinefs and private liberty, the an¬ 
cient rites and ceremonies, the wealth, honour, 
and glory of our country, the fafety of every 
man’s property, with every good and noble gift 
wc vvifh i or from the gods : thefe arc all in- 
terwovbn with that crown, and refult from that 
contclT, and to this all our toils and labours 
lead. 

A N A C H A R S I S. 

When you had fuch rewards as thefe, my 
worthy friend, why did you talk of wild olives, 
pines, apples, andpatlley? 

SOLO N. 

I' vcn rhefc you will not think lo trilling and 
inconfiderable, when you come rightly to un- 
dcrffnnd what I juft now mentioned ; for thefe 
arc in confc(|Licnce of the fame plan, and Ihould 
be confidered as fo many fmall parts cf that 
great contention, and that noble crown which 

I i 4 I Ipo.kc 
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I fpoke of. I have wandered I know not 
from the main fubjcfl, and got into our how 
Ifthmian, Olympic, and Ncina^an games; but 
as we are now at Jeifure, and you arc defirous 
of hearing me, we will go back, if you plcafc, 
to the great principle, that common and uni- 
vcrfil trial of fkill, which, as lobfcrved to you, 
all this is intended to raife and promorc, 

A N A C H A R S I S, 

It would be better, I think, to do fo ; 1 
lhall then, perhaps, learn to laugh no longer 
at thofc who are fo happy in their crowns, of 
olive and parfley; but, if you pleafc, we will 
retire into that arbour, and feat ourfelvcs on 
the u:nch, where we lhall be removed a li tic 
from the noife of the combatants, and ilio 
ihouts of the fpeftators; bcfidcs, to tell you 
the truth, I cannot well bear the heat of the 
fun, which Orikes full upon my head, and I 
have left my * hat at home, on purpofe that I 
might not appear as a foreigner amongfl: } ou ; 

* TJaf.l Tlic Seyrhl.in, we fee, leaves his hat at home 
in complaifancc to the Grecian, wlio, we may fuppofe by 
this, thought it elfcminatc to wear any thin^r upon his 
hc.-d, cv-'o in the uog-tla_\s. Lucian, in the character of 
Arav-harfiL’, l.iUjy;h^ -‘r him, as well lie might, for the ah- 
fnraiiv; hul when a cultom is once elbibllflictl, efpeeiaJiy 
vhea founde l on national v.'»nlty, as this was, be it ever 
fo ridiculous, it is not calily lhaken off. 
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at this time of the year, what you call the 
dog-ftar burns up every thing, and makes the 
air hot and dry, and the meridian fun juft over 
our heads renders the heat intolerable; I am 
furprifed, therefore, that yon, who are an nld 
man, feem neither to fwcat as 1 do, nor feel 
any inconvenience from it, never looking a’^out 
for diadc, but expofing yourfclfthus to tlie fun. 

SOLO N. 


Thofc ridiculous labours, as you call them, 
Anncharfis, our conflant about in t:ic 

piLid, and the hardfhips wc fulfr, I)v being 
perpetually on the land and in the (.pen air, 
arc ihe very things which mnko U'-. pr^^'of 




againft the darts of the fun ; we want no In.ts 
to I;ccp rhe rays from our hcad^; but, come, 
1 will accoijipany you. 

And now, olherve, I do not expcdl you im¬ 
plicitly to ouey and fi)))init to iii}' laws, but 
U'henevcr 1 aupcar 10 be wion^j that von ^mII 
feruiinife and oppofe my tenets, whence rids 
advantatre will inc\itab]v accrue, eitiur that 
\ou, when every thing is cnrefullv examined, 
will embrace and firmly adhere to iijy opin'em, 
or, on the other hand, T lhall be conviiwi ' 
of my error, and learn beterof you, for wIj 
tlic whole city of Athens will be inhn • ■ 
obliged to you : in this cafe 1 fhalJ con-. . ' ' 
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thing, but flanding up m the great aflembly, 
I have given you, O Athenians, will I fay 
to then), a body of laws, which I deemed good 
and falutary, but this ftranger (pointing to 
you), who, though a Scythian, is a man of the 
hlghcft fenfe and abilities, hath convinced me 
of my midakc, and taught me better precepts 
with regard to life and manners; look upon 
him, therefore, as your friend and benefi^Vor, 
and credl a llatuc to him next to your Mi¬ 
nerva.’* Athens, I alTure you, will never be 
afhamed of learning what is good, even fiom a 
Itrang-cr and Barbarian. 

A N A C H A R S I S. 

* You Athenians, I fee, as 1 have often 
heard, arc fond of irony; for how Riou'd a 
poor wandering fliepherd like me, who have 
lived in a waggon all my life? and ilrolk-d about 
from place, to j)l:icc, one who had nevci learned 
any thing brdore ho came heie, [pretend to dii'* 
pute al)out your affairs, or to inUrudV men, like 
you, 'f from the lull which they ijiha- 

bit, 

''' Athenians^ Tf is (iblVrvable fhit, w hitii Aiki- 

cfiailis is b'aninic; rhe Athenians lor their irony, be is hciG 
bii.it’elt prailiu!^ it. 

f Sprung^ Annchaifis lauglis at rlie vanity of the 

Atljenians, which, niter all, was ;i vanity nor pfculinr to 
themfelvcs, for the ^Egyptians, Phrygians, Scythians, and 

Jiniuy 
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bit, who have preferved this noble and moft 
ancient city, by your falutary laws, for fo many 
ages ; or you above all, great Solon, who knows 
fo well what will beft eftabiifh and promote its 
happinefs and profperity ! but, as a Icgiflator, 

I will obey you even in this ; unci if any thing 
you advance appears wrong, vc:nturc to eoncra- 
diCb, only that I may be better inrtrnd:tcl by 
you. \Vc arc now got into the fliude, wh.cre 
the fun can no longer annoy us, and this cool 
Hone will afford us a plcafant feat. Begin, 
therefore, and inform me, why you fo early 
inure your young men to labour, how it liap- 
pens jhat rolling in the mud makes men gQod, 
and why dull and dirt fliould incrcafc honour 
and virtue; this is what I would fird vvifli to 
know, and inHrncft me in other points after¬ 
wards, each in its proper place; only remem- 

jn:iiiy other nations fancied thc.nt(e!ves to be the firil race of 
snankirJ, as the Arcadians boaltcd that they *^cte 
01, befoic the iTiooit; in like rnannei the Athenians ^ave 
oiir rliat they were prodneed at the lame time with the fun, 
and alhumcd the potn polls name ol a-perl jni-pro¬ 
duced out of the fame foil that they iiilmbit, as it uMsa vul- 
j’.ir opiryou, that in the beginning of the world men fprang 
iijj like plants fiom their mother earth; the Athenians 
called themfelvcs alio, alluding to this opinion, Tnrr.e;, 
or grafshoppers, and aoie grafshoppeo: ot gold in their 
hair, to fignify the antiipiiiy of their lacc, hcc\:ufe thole in- 
pjci:> weic believed to be generated out ui the giound. 

ber,« 
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bcr, I befeecb you, that you are converfing 
with an ignorant Barbarian. I mention this, 
that you may be plain and iiitclligiblc in your 
difeourfe, and, above all, not too long, left 
whilft you are delivering one part, I fl'ioukl for¬ 
get the other. 

SOLON. 

When 1 am obfeure or tedious, therefore, 
you murt intcu'npt and cut me off; though if 
U’hat I fay is not foreign to the purpofe, you 
may indulge me a littPe in point of time, for 
thus it is our cuflom to adl in the Areop.agus; 
ivhenacaufe comes on there of miirthcror tire', 
the parties have a right to fpeak, rhe plaintiif 
and defendant, each in their turn, either i/hem- 
felves, or by th'eir ora'^or who pleads for them. 
As long as they confine rhemfelves to the mat¬ 
ter in hand, the judges liOcn with filence and 
attention; but if any of them ufner in th^ir dc- 
fence with a loi'tg prommium in favoiiv ot their 
clients, or attempt to excite companion, nr ilir 
the refentment of the audience, as the fons 
of rhetfiric arc a[)t to do, the -f' crier immedi¬ 
ately deps forth into the middle of the afiembly, 

i 

f y/)/', This L-heck upon the prnting courjfel mult 

have hetn of infinite (ci vsee, and contributed gieatly to- 
v.inls frioueiiing .s tedious law-fuit. Hoiv e\ticmLiy uielul 
wouKi an office of this kind he in our courts or juditarure! 

and 
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and commands filence, never fuffering them to 
play the fool before ibc judges, to obfeure or 
puzzle thecaufeby a multiplicity of words, but 
obliging them to explain the naked fadt, and 
that only. And here, Anacharlis, in like man¬ 
ner, I conftitute and appoint you an Areopa- 
gitc : hear me as counfel in this caufe, and 
iiTipofe filencc on me when you think 1 play the 
orator, and endeavour to deceive you ; but give 
n c leave to go on, whilft I adhere to the point 
in queftion. VVe arc not now in the heat of the 

fun, fo that a little longer converfation will nc- 

• 

ver hurt us, the fliadc is thick round us, and 
vve have nothin^: elfc to do. 

O 

' A N A C H A R S ! 3. 


True, Solon, 1 am qrcjatly obliged to ^ ou, 
for tlius aLquauning ir.c witli your nianiKT c>f 
dcLermlnine cliuIcs in the Areupacrus, wheiethe 
judges decide lo efUiiLL;l'.l\ : b'ut r-rc'cecd ; I ac¬ 


cept the hononvabie olhcc you he.ve confer- 
jcd on me, and lliall att accordinglv. 


S O L () 

I will fird, then, accjuaint } ou with the me¬ 
thods we take in regard to the city and its in- 
babiranls ; the foinier is confidered by us, not 
rncrelv us confitilng of walls, temples, wharfs, 
and buildings, but the whole as a firnj and im¬ 
movable body, framed for the rc.xqvion and 

feeurity* 
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fecurity of the citizens, in whom alone we place 
all our ftrength, and who are to prefide over, 
govern and dired: every thing, as the foul pre- 

fidcs over the body; we take care, therefore, 

« 

of the city, adorning it with noble edifices 
within, and fecuring it by ftrong bulwarks 
from without; but our chief concern is the ci¬ 
tizens themfelves, to preferve them in ftrength 
both of mind and body, that they may be able 
to guard the commonwealth, and keep it free 
and happy, in war and in peace. For this pur- 
pofe, we commit our children firft to the care 
of mothers, nurfes, and fchool-mafters, to in- 
flrud them properly in their early years; but 
as foon as they begin to underftand what is right 
and good, when fear, fhanie, and emulation 
fpring up in their minds, we then employ them 
in fludies of a different kind, and inure their 
bodies to labour by exercifes that will incrcalc 
their ffrciigth and vigour : we do not reft con¬ 
tent with . that power of mind or body which 
nature has endowed them with, but endeavour 
to improve it by education, which renders the 
good qualities that arc born with us more con- 
fpicuous, and changes the bad into betrer $ 
following the example of the hufbandiiian, who 
fhcltcrs and hedges round the plant, whilff it is 
low and tender; but when it has gained ftrength 

and 
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and thickncfs, takes away the unneccflary fup* 
port, and by leaving it open to the wind and 
weather, increafes its growth and fertility. 

We teach them, therefore, firft mufic, and 
arithmetic, to write letters, and to read aloud 
clearly and diftindtly; as they grow older, we 
give them the maxims^ fayings, and opinions 
of the wife men, and the works of the ancients, 
generally in verfe, as eafier for the memory: 
when they read of the great and noble adtions 
thus recorded, they are itruck with admiration, 
and a defire of imitating them, ambitious of be¬ 
ing themfelves diilinguiflied, admired, and 
celebrated by the poets of future ages, as their 
predecefibrswere by tlomer and Hefiod. When 
they become able to guard the commonwealth, 
and enter on public afiliirs-but 1 am wan¬ 

dering beyond my fubjedt; as my intention was 
firfi: to explain to you, why we inured them fo 
much to bodily exercil'es: I lhali flop, there¬ 
fore, of rny own accord, without wailing for 
a cner to admonilh me, or your cenfure, my 
good Areopagite, though you are fo modefl, as 
not to, reprove me for prating thus. 

ANACHARSIS. 

Pray, Solon, inform me, is there no punifh- 
ment in your court for thofe who leave unfaid 
what they-oughc to have faid ? 

S 0 -* 
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SOLON* 

Why do you afk me that queftlon ? 

ANACHARSIS. 

Bccaufe you are for paffing over what it is 
molt ncccflary for me, as well as moft agreeable 
to hear, and would dwell upon the icaft ufeful, 
your fports and exereifes. 

SOLO N. 

I only do that, my friend, in purfuance of 
the fubjedt wc * firft entered upon, and that I 
might not load your memory with too many 
things at once; I will fpeak, however, of what 
you delire to kjiow, but b.icfly at prefent, as 
the full confideration of this will require an¬ 
other interview. / 

We foi •m then, the minds of our yoiu h, by 
fnaking them thoroughly acquainted with the 
laws of the community, which are written in 
great letters, and put up in a public place, and 
which contain every thing which fhould be 
done, and everything which Ihould not. We 
commit them, moreover, to the care of certain 
good and approved mailers, who arc called fo- 
phifts, or philofophers, by whom they arc 
taught both to fay and do what " is right and 
juft, to attend to, and aftift the comii'Kjn-weal, 
to live honeftly, never to feck after what is bafe 

^ The gymnaftic cxercifes. 

Or 
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or unworthy, or to commit violence on any 
man ; we carry them to comedies and tragedies 
at our theatre, that whilft they behold the vir¬ 
tues and vices of paft times, they may, them- 
felves, be attached to the one, and avoid the 
other; permitting our comic writers to[expefe 
and ridicule the citizens; and this wc do, as 
well for their fakes, who may grow better by 
feeing themfelves laughed at, as for that of the 
fpedtators in general, who may thus efcape be¬ 
ing ridiculed for the like abfurdities. 

ANACH ARSIS. 

I have feen, I believe, what you call 3 ''our 
tragediAns and comedians; the former, 1 think, 
have high heavy Ihoes, gold fringes on their 
garments, with great * helmets on their heads, 
gaping immenfely wide, and truly ridiculous ; 
they made a prodigious noife, and contrived, 
heaven knows how, to walk in their-J- chopines : 

it 

* Hdmets.'\ The ancient mafejue was a kind of cafque or 
helmet, which covered the whole head, generally copied 
from the bulls or ilatues of the perfonages reprefented : in fo 
cxtenlive an area as the Greek theatre, it might be necelfary 
to cxaggciifte the features, and enlarge the form of the 
adlor. This, however, makes the mafk a proper fubjedl of 
ridicule, and Lucian has frequently taken the liberty to 
laugh at it as fuch. 

■j* Cbopt>u's '\ The cothurnus or bulkin was a kind of 
large and high flioe, the foie of which, being made ol very 

VoL. III. K k thick 
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it was, if 1 remember right, at the feaft of Bac¬ 
chus, where the comedians wore fhoes not quire 
fo high, could (land upon their feet, and were 
more like human creatures, but their head¬ 
pieces were even more ridiculous than the 
others, and the whole audience laughed at 
them, though they looked very grave and me¬ 
lancholy at the high-heeled tragedians, as if 
they were concerned at the load which they 
dragged after them. 

SOLON. 

It was not their compaffion, my good friend, 
which made them fo melancholy, but, proba¬ 
bly, the flory which the poet told of fome an¬ 
cient calamity, which, repeated in a niournful 
tragic fliain, drew tears frcmi them : at the 
fame time, I fuppofe, you heard fomc j)laying 
on the liutCj and others fmging to it. Handing 
in a circle ; thcle, I alTurc you, have their 

thick wood, raliedilie :iccor.s to :m cxtvaordlnnry and 

made them aojicir ovircincly tall. It was, pn/oably, ot 
the fV.mc tonn as ihe hl^h fhoc, or piece of cork, \v(':ii 
by the Spanilh vvQmcii, called achopinl, and winch it IhouM 
I'ccm by :i pafiiige in bhaklpea'''j, was ufed on onr on u 
fuj^e—“ Your ladyfliip (fays Hamlet to the plaver,) ib- 
nearer heaven, than W'hen I faw you laft by the altitude of 
a chopinc.’* Hamlet, a(^ II. ftene 7. 

\ in a The chorus. Fora full account of which, 

fee the Ddfertation on Ancient Trapjedy, prefixed fo my 
tranflation of SophocleaM Odavo edition, voJ. 1 . p. 22. 

ufe. 
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life, for by fuch allurements, the mind is 
fharpened, and the heart improved. 

And now, with regard to their bodies, which 
you feemed particularly int|niiitive about, I will 
Ihew you how wc exercife them. Firfl', as 
foon as they are able to bear it, wc ftrip them 
naked, to accudoin them to the open air, to 
inure them to all kinds of weather, that they 
may be able to bear heat and cold; we then 
anoint them with oil, to lit them for more labo¬ 
rious exertion. It would be abfurd, indeed, 
to.fuppofe, that leather could be rendered by 
oil more fupple, to lall longer, and be Icfs 
liable tp crack, and that a living body like our 
own, fliould not be the better for it: we, tliere- 
fore, invented various methods of exercife, 
and appointed mailers in eVery one of them ; 
fome wrellle, others box, by which they are 
enabled to bear fatigue, and not to faint un¬ 
der wounds and blows; it gives them fpirit to 
encounter difficulties and danger, and at the 
fame time, makes them hardy and robull; by 
frc(]U;nt throvvs, they learn to fall without 
danger, .and to rife with ealc ; by the various 
inflexions, and fqueezings of their bodies, and 
lifting up their adverfary, and preffing him in 
their arms, their limbs are rendered more pli¬ 
ant, and lefs fufecptiblc of injury; but the 

K k 2 greatefl 
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greateft advantage arifing from hence is, their 
pra(ftice of the fame difeipline in the field of 
battle; as it is manifefl, that the man who is 
thus inftrudted, if he lays hold on his enemy, 
knows better how to throw him down, or, if 
he falls himfelf, can rife with more cafe. To 
this great piirpofc, we endeavour to make every 
thing fubfervienr, and imagine that thofe who 
are thus kept in conflant cxcrcifc, will prove 
the bell foldicrs, their bodies being thus render¬ 
ed ftronger, as well as more fuj^ple and fit for 
engagement. You fee what a figure it is pro¬ 
bable thole will make in arms, who, even when 
naked, flrikc their enemies with terror; who 
do not carry about with them a.lif'clcfs load of 
fltfii, nor lean and pale bodies, like womcn^s, 
that wither in the fiiacle, or diflblvc in perpe¬ 
tual fweais, ■ cfpccially if the meridian fun 
fcorchcs as it does now. What fcrvice can 
fuch be of, always thirfiine-, unable to bear 
the heat and dufl, who faint at the fight of 
blood, and die with fear before they come 
within reach of a weapon ? but our young war¬ 
riors are robuft and rofy, borrow .their colour 
from the that burns them, of a manly af- 
pebf, full of warmth, fpirit, and courage ; not 
rough and dry, or bending beneath their own 

weight. 
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weight, but with bodies of due fymnietry and 
proportion, who have carried off their fuper- 
fluons fleih by conftant labour, and kept only 
that which is firm and fubftantial. Exercife is 
to the body, what a fan is to the corn, which 
blows away the chaff, and duft, and feparates 
it from the ufcful grain. Such, therefore, 
muft be healthful and (it for labour, not fub- 
jcdl to colliquation, nor, till the latter part of 
life, to infirmities or decay; fur to return to my 
allufion of the corn, if you fet it on fire, the 
fiames* will firff defiroy the ftubblc, and after¬ 
wards the grain, which will I'mokc and take fire 
by degrees: and in like manner, inch bodies 
as I have been delcribing to )'ou, will not foon 
or cafily be fubdued either by toil or difiemper-. 
alure ; their interior parts being well [ireparcd, 
and the external fo defended as not to be hurt 
by heat or cold ; if at any time they yield to ex¬ 
traordinary fatigue, the vital fpirits within fup- 
plies them with frcfli vigour, and alacrity; in- 
fomuch, that incrcafe of labour, only incrcafes 
Ifrength, and renders them indefatigable. 

Wc teach them likewife to run races, which 
makes them fwift of foot, and prevents their 
being out of breath ; the courfc, moreover, is 
not on folid ground, but in u deep fand, whers 
the foot can never be firm, but fiips away 

K k 3 from 
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from beneath them : we excrcife them likcvvlfe 
in leaping over ditcheSj with leaden weights ia 
their hands, and teach them to throw darts at a 
great diftance: you mull have feen alfo in the 
gymnalium, a brafs thing like a fmall ildeld, 
round, and without a handle or Hrings •, you 
took one up, I remember, and thought it very 
heavy, and fo fmooth that you could not hold 
it; this they throw up into the air, or * (trait 
forwards, contending who fliall call it farthcll; 
this (trengthens the fliouldcrs, and gives the 
limbs their full power and agility. As to the 
duft and dirt, which feemed to you fo ridicu¬ 
lous, I will tell you why wc have fo niuch of 
it; in the firit place, we do it that the com¬ 
batants may not hurt thcmfelves on the p-round, 

* vO ^ 

but fall foft, and without danger; and fccond- 

• Strait, fe’i-,] Lucian has hc-re given us a prt'ity exact 
derciiption oi the quoit, or difeus, and the manner or' play¬ 
ing with it, a prool', at- the fame time, as the learned 
IVlr. Well obferves, that all the cotnpetitors made life ot one 
ami the fame dilc, which is confirmed by the tcflimonica 
of Jrlomcr, Ovid, and Statins. The dlfc was j)robably com- 
polcd of diflcrent materials, as iron, brafs, Hone, oi wo<h1, 
and i hrovt n underhand, much in tlio fame manner as tlu; 
quoit IS amongft us, though not as wc do at any particular 
mark, their whole endeavour being to throw beyond ojic 
another, and he who threw farthefl obtained the vii.'loiy. 
With the Greeks it was only a tiial of Hiength, with us It 
is a game of Ikill aUb. 
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ly, becaiife, when they grow wet in the mud, 
and look like fo many eels, as you called them, 
it lubricates the limbs ; it is therefore neither 
iifelefs nor ridiculous, but promotes llrength and 
agility, by obliging them to hold one another 
with all their might, to prevent their flipping 
away : add to this, that to lift up a man who 
is anointed with oil, and rolled in the mud bc- 
fides, is no eafy tafk: all this, as I before ob- 
ferved to you, may be ufetul in time of war, 
if you want to carry off a wounded friend, or 
TO lift up an enemy whom you have taken : for 
this reafon we life them to the moft violent 
excrcifcs, teaching them firll the mod difficult 
things^ that thofe which are lefs fo may be per¬ 
formed by them with the greater facility ; the 
land, moreover, prevents their flipping away 
from each other; befulcs that, when fpread 
over the body, it keeps in the fweat, makes 
them flrongcr, and hinders the cold air from 
enteiing into their open pores; it likcwilc wipes 
off the filth, and makes the man appear more 
neat and clean. I am fuic }ou would prefer 
one of thefe to our delicate youth that are 
brought up in the fljade, even without putting 
their abilities to the proof, as you would find 
the body of the one firm, folid, andco:upadt, 
of ihc other foft, pale, and blood lefs. 

K k 4 * 
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Thus, my friend, do we exercife our youth, 
hoping by thefc means to render them the 
guardians of our city, and fupporters of the. 
common-wcal, that they will defend our liber¬ 
ties, conquer our enemies, and make us fcaiM 
and rcfped:ed by all around us: in peace they 
become better fubjcd;s, are above any thing that 
isbafe, and do not run into vice and debauchery 
from idlcnefs, but fnend their Iclfure in thefc 
ufeful employments. 1 call this, therefore, a 
common good, and the greated happinefs which 
we enjoy, that our young men are thus prepared 
for peace and war, and arc always thus engag¬ 
ed in what is both innocent and praife-worthy. 

ANACHARSIS.. 

If then, Solon, you are at any time invaded 
by your enc'mics, you have nothing to do but 
to anoint yourfcives with oil, fprinklc the dull 
over 5 ’’aur bodies, and fail upon them ; they, 
to be furc, will run away immediately, being 
afraid, as well they may, that you will throw 
the f:mJ in their faces, or, getting behind them 
with agility, twill your legs round, and prcls 
them to death : then your archers will cad their 
daits at them, you, in the mean tim/?, will 
dand like fo many impenetrable datucs ; you 
who teiko your colour from the fun, and have 
fueh a quantity of blood in you ; you arc no 

chaff 
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chaff and flubblc, to be deflroyed immediately, 
though, perhaps, at lall, and by very deep 
wounds, they may draw a little blood from 
you; for fo, if I underftand you right, it mull: 
happen; it is odds, moreover, but you will 
borrow arms from your players, and when ydu 
rufh out upon the enemy, put on their gaping 
vizards to appear formidable, and ftrike terror 
into them, or, perhaps, ftrut in their high fhocs; 
they would be light to fly in if you are beat, 
or if you purfuc the foe, you will make fuch 
ftrides in them, that he can never efcape 
you. Upon the whole, I am afraid thefe diver- 
lions, which feem fo excellent to you, are only 
trifling and ridiculous, a mere fport for boys, 
that can only make cow'ards of them : if you 
wifh to be free and happy, yon muft ufe your- 
fclves to other cxercifcs, and fuch as may be 
of fcrvicc to you in battle ; leave your oil and 
your fand, and teach your young men nor to 
throw light darts, that arc carried away by the 
wind, but heavy lances, that hifs in the air, 
large ftoncs that will fill their hands, a hatchet 
in ono, and a fliield in the other, with helmets 
and breafl-plates. As you furnifli them at pre- 
fent, a few light-armed foldicis would foon rout 
them, and they muft owe their fafety, I think, 

to. 
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to the mercy of heaven. If I were to draw 
this little fword out of niy girdle, I could put 
your whole gymnalium to flight; they would 
not dare to look at it, but hide thenifelvcs be¬ 
hind the flatues and pillars, whilit I friould 
laugh at their fright, and divert myfelf with 
their mifery; you would foon fee them, not 
frelli and rofy as they are at prefent, bur pale 
with fear: you have had fuch a long peace that 
vour men dare not fo much as look at the creft 
of an enemy’s fliield. 

SOLON. 

The * Thracians who came with Eumolpus 
t(^ attack us, were not of that opinion, nor 
thole women of 3'our’s, whom f Mij^polyta led 
to invade us, nor any, indeed, who ever tried 
our courage in the field : though wc ftrip the 
bodies of our youth in their cxcrcife, we do 
not, therefore, my good friend, fend them naked 

* 7'Af Jiuiiiolpas, by Ionic fuppofed to be the 

fon of Orphcj'i, by others of Mulctus, difpurctl the king, 
dom of Athens with Eieotheiis. btjth Ic.iclers were iluia 
in the conteft. The Athenians, alter their death, gave 
ihc throne to the family of Ercdihciib, and bellowed on thatj. 
cf Eumolpus the dignity of hierophantes, or chief prieli in*' 
the Klculinian luyflciies, wherein it is fakl to have c<,uitlnued 
for twelve himdied years. 

•f llippolyia.'\ Queen of the Amazons. Hercules, by 
command ol Euryliheus, invaded her kingdom, killed h<'r 
brothers Mygdon and Amyjius, tcjok Jherprifoner, and ga\e 
her in marriage to his friend Thefeus, 

a lid 
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and unarmed to battle, but when they have 
gained ftrcngth, put weapons in their hands, 
which by thcfe means they know better how 
to make ufe of. 

ANACHARSIS. 

And pray, Solon, whereabouts is your ar¬ 
mory? I have looked all about the city, and 
could never find one, 

SOLON. 

If you ftay a little longer with us, you will 
foon fee it; wc have crefts, horfes, trappings, 
and arms of every kind to ufc, w'hcnevcr there 
fs occafion for them ; a fourth part of our citi¬ 
zens are horfemen ; but we think it very unne- 
ccffaiy to wear arms in time of peace; it is 
even forbidden by our laws to carry them about 
the city : but it is pardonable, indeed, in you, 
who arc always at war; as you live without any 
walls and bulwarks, you are perpetually expofed 
to treachery, and for ever in danger, a man 
may drag you by night out of your cart, and 
kill you in your deep; you live in fear of each 
other, every man adls as he plcafcs, and there 
are no laws 10 retrain you: the fword, there¬ 
fore, always be drawn, and ready to de¬ 

fend you againd violence and rapine. 

ANACHARSIS. 

You think Ii then unneceffary to carry arms 

conftantly* 



f 
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conflantly about you, but lay them by yon for 
fervice when there may be occafion for them, 
fiibduing the bodies of your young men by per¬ 
petual labour, and exhaufling all their ftrengtii 
by rolling in dirt and filth for nothing. 

SOLON. 

You feemto confider the ftrength of man as 
if it was like water, wine, or any other liquor, 
that by dint of labour it would evaporate out of 
the veffel, and leave the body dry and empty, 
having no refource to fupply it with more; 
but this is not the cafe, for the more Ib engtfj 
is exhaufled by cxercife, the more is added ; 
like the hydra, which when one head was cut 
off, produced two in the room of it; but if 
they are not inured to labour from their infanc}', 
and by that gain fupplies of ftrength, then arc 
they quickly confumed and worn away by tlic 
leaft toil or exertion; it is like fire and a candle, 
the fame breath which adds force to the one, 
extinguifhes the other, if you do not fup[)ly it 
with frefh matter. 

ANACHARSIS. 

I really do not underfiand you ; your alliifions 
are too refined, and above my comprehenfion : 
but I fhoukl be glad to know why at the Olym¬ 
pic, Ifthmian, and Pythian games, when fo 
tnany people, as you tell me, come together to 
‘ fee 
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fee your exercifcs, you do not arm your young 
men, but fend them forth naked, to be kick¬ 
ed and beat about, and when they conquer give 
them nothing but apples and olive garlands. 

SOLON. 

Becaufe it makes them more inclined to la¬ 
bour and affiduity, when they fee the vidtors 
thus crowned with honour and glory by the 
applaufc of all Greece; befides, that being ob¬ 
liged to appear naked, makes them keep their 
bodies neat and fit to be feen. As to the rewards, 
tlicy, as I before obferved to you, are by no 
means inconfiderable; to be praifed by the 
fpcdl'ators, and pointed out as fuperior to their 
livals/is a prize fufficient for them; add to this, 
that numbers of the fpcdlators, whofe age de¬ 
mands the like cxercifc, feel the fame ambition 
of excelling, and prepare themfclvcs for la¬ 
bour. Take away the love of fame from man¬ 
kind, and what virtue would remain amono^fl 
US, or who would ftrivc to perform great and 
fplcndid adlions,* you may judge from hence 
how they will fight for their wives and children, 
their religion and their country, who, naked 
and unarmed, fhew fuch an ardent third after 
vidtory, when they contend only for apples and 
wreaths of olive. 


But, 
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But what would you fay if you were to fee 
the battles of our ^ quails, and' ‘j- hghting 
cocks! you would fmile, no doubt, efpccially 
when I tell you, that they arc by public ap¬ 
pointment i and that we enjoin our youth, when 
they arrive at years of maturity to attend them, 
and be cyc-witnefles of the courage of thclc 
birds who fight till they die : nor is there any 
thing ridiculous in this cuftom; for, hence 
they learn to dcfpii'e danger, and arc alhamed 
to appear Icfs bold and courageous than our 
cocks, to fink under any wounds, or be intimi- 

i^cadsy tfc.] The fighting of cjuails ib mentioned by 
fevcral authors, as a favourite diverfion ainongll jbe an¬ 
cients,* “ Clrculos faclunt (fays Bclingerus,) in iUlfuie 
Cotnrnices llatuunt, quas ad pugnam inter Ic ilimnlant ; 
CotLirnix qua:; vi<fta circulo ejicitur cedit domino Cotuinicis 
victricis.” See Jul. Ovifar Relingcrus dc Ludis Vctcrum. 

By this account it appears that they fought in a pit, like 
our game cocks. The ancients had, probably, a great plen¬ 
ty of thefe martial birds; in England they aie i.itbcr 
fcarce ; we, therelorc, when we can get, make a bcttci uie 
of them. 

f Fightirij^ COCA'S,'] Our favourite dlverfioir of cock-fight¬ 
ing has, we fee, at Icall, the^plea of antlqulrv, and, per¬ 
haps, it is the only plea it can boaft, in favour nt it. 
It does nut, however, appear that the ancients Ijunlfiicd 
them as we do, with any artificial arms to defitoy one an¬ 
other. For a circumfiantial account of the places ;ind 
manner in which thefe bloody battles were ioughr, f refer 
the curious reader to a 'I’racfl: on this fubjefl in the Hill, de 
r Acad, dcs Infeript, and Belies Lettres. 


t 
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dated at any difficulty or misfortune ; as to put¬ 
ting arms in their hands, and permitting them 
to cut and hack one another, we think it idle, 
favage, and unnecefl'ary, to run the hazard of 
deflroying our beft men, who might be of fo 
much fervice againft our enemies. 

As you propofe, before your return home, 
to vific the other parts of Greece, you will not, 
I hope, when you come to Lacedaemon, laugh 
at, or condemn the Spartans, for frequently 
killing one another about a ball, or for aflem- 
Uling together in a little ifland, furrounded 
with water, where the Lycurgeans and Plcrcu- 
leans. attack fuiiouflv, and throw each other 

% j f 

into the river: after which, a peace fucceeds, 
and they arc all good friends again; nor, above 
all, mull; you be offended when you fee their’** 
young men whipped at the altar, and flream- 
ing with blood; whiill: their fathers and nio- 
theis lland by, intreating them to fuffer it cou- 
ragcoufly, and even proceed to threats, if they 
do not bear it vvith patience and refoiution : 
many have died under this difeipline, rather 
than acknowlcgc thcmfelves unequal to it before 
their friends and relations. Statues of thefc 

• Toungmen.'\ The Spumn cuilom of uhij^ping their 
boys at the altar of Dia.na, is taken notice oi by Paufa* 
nias, and by Plutarch in his life of Lycurgiis, 

have 
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have frequently been ercdted at the public ex¬ 
pence. Think not, therefore, that they are out 
of their fenfcs, becaufe, neither forced by their 
enemies, nor at the command of a tyrant, they 
fubmit to fuch punilhments. Their lavv*giver, 
Lycurgus, would give you very good rcafons 
for it; would tell yon, that he does not thus 
chaftife them from hatred or cruelty, but with 
intent, that thofe who are to defend their 
country, may be endowed with extraordinary 
patience, and be fuperior to all pain and afflic¬ 
tion. But, without Lycurgus’s apology, you 
muft, yourfclf, naturally conclude, that one of 
thefe young men would never reveal a Iccret 
prejudicial to his country, though the enemy 
fflould torture him ever fo feverely, but rather 
provoke a repetition of the ftrokes, and try 
who fflould be tired firft. 

ANACHARSIS. 

Was Lycurgus himfelf whipped thus when he 
was a youth, or, being paffed the whipping, did 
he fafely and fecurcly enjoin this difeipline to 
be pradfifed by others ? 

SOLON. 

When he made thefe laws he was an old 
man, and jull returned from Crete, whither he 
had travelled, on account of the excellent fta- 
' ' tutes 
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tutes which he had heard w^ere eftablilhed there 
by Minos the fon of Jupiter. 

ANACHARSIS. 

And why do not 5'ou imitate Lycurgus, and 

flog your young men ? it is a noble cuftom, 
and worthy of you. 

SOLON. 

Becaufe our own exercifes ate of themfelves 
fufficient; befides that we think it beneath usl 
to imitate foreigners. 

ANACHARSIS. 

That is not your reafon; you are convinced; 

I am fure, that to tye up young men naked in 
this manner, by both their hands, and whip 
them, can anfwer no good end whatfoever, ei¬ 
ther to the individual, or the whole communi* 
ty; and if ever I go to Sparta, and find them at 
this fport, I ihall certainly be ftoned for laugh¬ 
ing at them, when I fee them whipping their 
young men like fo many thieves and robbers. 
That city, in my opinion, Hands in need of a 
good quantity of hellebore, which gives its 
public fandion to any thing fo abfurd and ridi¬ 
culous. , 

SOLON. 

Think not, my good friend, to gain the vic¬ 
tory by thus arguing without an antagonift; 
you will find at Sparta enough who will be able 
VoL. IIL LI to • 
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to anfwcr and coniutc 3'ou. But, as I have toki 
you all our ciidoms, which you fecm not much 
to approve oi:^ I have a right to beg in return 
that you will acquaint me wdth your’s, that I 
may know how you exercife and bring up your 
• Scythian youth, and by what means you mab' 
them trood and honcit men. 
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To this, Solon, you have, no doubt, a fair 

claim, and I will give you an exact account of 

our laws and cudoms, though they arc not lb 

grand aiid iclpei-tablc as your’e, nor inJecd any 

ways rcieinbling them, as w-' never fo much as 

venture to give one another a flap on the face; 

* ^ # 

wc arc rather afraid, indeed, ot the conlbqucncc ; 
however, fuch as they arc, you lliail have them ; 
but I mull defer it till ' to-murrow, that I may 


have lime to^refieiS: a litrle on what you have 
toU me, ani recuilect what I am to inform 


you of; in the ntean liiiic, 'wc nniO: part lor 


the prefenr, for it is aimvoft dark. 


• 9"i^-xv/>rra7v,] An uccount of rh'^ Scythian cuflom?, 
v/ith Luci in^8 remarks upon them, would have been a va¬ 
luable trad ; but Anachaiiis, which we have re.ilbn to la¬ 
ment, probablj’, did notkcfip his v/ord, ys no flich piece is 
come down to us. 
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MOURNING FOR THE DEAD. 

In this little TraB Lucian laughs at the whole 
Story of the Fagan Helly as related by the Foets, 
and believed by the Multitude i together with 
7 nany oj the ridiculous Cujloms and Ceremonies 
ufcd at Funerals, by People of all Nations, 
I‘here are fome goodJlrokes of Humour in feveral 
Parts of it, 

* 

I T is well worthy of our obfcrvatlon to re¬ 
mark what ftrange things the generality of 
mankind do and lay with regard to mourning, 
both thofe who fufFcr, and thofe who condole j 
how dreadful and lamentable every thing ap¬ 
pears, though, by Pluto and Proferpine, I be¬ 
lieve none of them really know whether what 
happens is the better or the Worfe, for thofe 
whom they thus ])ity and lament: but they 
grieve according to ftated modes and forms, 
and when a man dies, thus they always a^. I 
would'fil'd examine, therefore* what their opi¬ 
nion c oncerning death is, fo will all the fuper- 
fluous pomp and paiade attending it be beft ac¬ 
counted for* 


L 1 2 
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The great multitude, whom the wife and 
learned call the mobility, who have an impli¬ 
cit faith in Homer, Hefiod, and other fabu¬ 
lous writers, believe that there is beneath the 
earth, a place called Hades, or Hell, deep, 
dark, and fpacrous, where the fun never enters, 
and yet, we know not how, f) * enlightened, 
as that all things in it may be fairly feen. In 
this cavern reigns the brother of Jupiter, fur- 
named Pluto, (for fo I was informed by one 
/killed in thofe matters), and fo called, becaufe 
he is ‘f'rich in dead men; here he lives, apd 
gives laws to his own kingdom, for to him, 
it feems, was allotted the empire of the dead, 
whom he holds in indiflbluble chains,*' never 
permitting them to return to earth, but on 
fome particular occalions, and which have very 
feldorn happened from the carlleft period of 
time to this day: the whole region is furround- 
ed by rivers, which excite terror by their very 
names, fuch as ^ Cocytus, Periphlegethon, 
and the reft of them; then there is the lake 

^ Enlighte7iedJ\ What Milton in his defeription of hell 
poetically calls ** Darknefs vifible.’* 

f RUh,"] A play upon the word nx»T 0 (, or Pluto, in 
Greek fignifying rich. 

J Cocjtus,'] From Kwwto?,- lamentation. 


Acheron, 
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* Acheron, that receives the new inhabitants, 
and which cannot be pafled without a ferry¬ 
man, too deep to go through on foot, and too 
wide to fwitn over; even the dead birds cannot 
fly fo far. At the gate, which is of adamant, 
fits -f -®acus, the king’s brother’s fon, who 
guards it; and near him (lands the j three¬ 
headed dog, a rnofi: fierce bead, who welcomes 
the giiefts with a mild and placid countenance, 
but if they endeavour to efcape, makes ^ mod 
dreadful howling. After palling this lake, they 
arc received into a large meadow, planted with 
afphodclus, and drink the liquor of oblivion, 
which^defiroys the memory, and is therefore 
called 5 Lethe ; fo we are told by thofe who re¬ 
turned from thence, Alceftes, Protefilaus, Thef- 
falus, Thefeus the fon of ^Egeus, and Homei’s 

• Acheron.'] From the Greek, which lignifies fine gau- 
cUo, or joylcfs. See Virg. Georg. iL and the fijtth book 
of the iSincid. 

f A'.acus.] Son of Jupiter and ^Egina, he was king of 
Oenopia, which he called j£gma, in honour of his mother; 
he was fo renowned for equity that the poers thought pro¬ 
per to reward liim, by referving a place for him between 
iVlinos and Rhadamanthus, the two chief juilices of hell. 

,j: Thu-hcadeddog.] Cerberus. 

§ Lethe.] Which in Greek fignifies oblivion. The pro- 
peuies nttfibuted to this water, furniftied a late ingenious 
writer, whom we cannot fufficiently lament, with the fub- 
jcilt of his excellent dramatic fatlre. 

LI 3 
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UJyflTfes, mod grave and creditable witnelTes, 
and who, I fuppofc, never drank of that fame 
water, or they could not fo well have rcnieir- 
bered it. There, they tell us, Pluto and Pro- 
ferpine reign, and govern all things ; with 
them exercife dominion alfo, a large multitude 
of Furies, Terrors, and Punifliments, with || 
Mercury at their head, though he is not always 
amongfl: them. As magiflrates, fatiaps, or 
judges, lit Minos and Rhadmanthus, two Cre¬ 
tans, and Tons of Jupiter; thefe, when they 
get together a few good and honell men, who 
have lived virtuoufly, fend them off to cRablifh 
a colony in the Elyfian fields, where they live 
a life of joy and happinefs. On the/other 
hand, when they lay hold on the wicked, they 
deliver them over to the Furies to be puniflied 
for their iniquities, in the regions of forrow; 
there they fuffer moll: gricvoufly ; fome are tor¬ 
tured, others burned, torn by vukurs, fixed on 
wheels, or rolling (tones up hill; Tantalus Hand¬ 
ing at the lake, and dying with thirfl ; great 
numbers in a kind of * middle Hate, wander 

along 

|] Mercufy.] Whpfe bulinefs it was toconducf^ tbj: depart¬ 
ed mortals to the fhades, leave them there, and immediate¬ 
ly return to earth for anotber cargo. His Hay, thereforC| 
as Lupan obferves, could be but fliort amongft them* 
JiateJ] This is probably the 
Ijihumata infletaque turb^, 


ypentioi^ed 
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along the mead without bodies, lhades, that on 
the leaft toueh, vanilh like fmoke: thefc re¬ 
ceive a fort of nourifhment from our libations, 
and the offerings which wc leave on their graves, 
lb that if the poor fpirit has no friends or rela¬ 
tions left above ground, he ftands a chance of 
ftarving in the regions below. The vulgar are 
firmly pcrfiiadcd, that if any of their kindred 
die, it is their duty to put a piece of money 
into ihcir mouth to pay the ferry-man for his 
pafTage, not determining, at the fame time, what 
coin will bell pafs there, whether a farthing of 
Atriea, or ^Egina, or Macedonia will be moll 
current; nor refleifing, that it would be bet- 

a 

ter for* them not to pay at all, as the ferry-man 
then would not admit them, aqd fo thej might 
icturn to life again. ' 

After this, when they have waflied them well, 
(as if the infernal lake was not fufficient for tlie 
purpofe), they anoint with the fineft ointment 
the alniull linking carcafe, crown it with 
ilowers, and drefs it up fine, that it may nor 

Bieiitioned by Virgil; a let of poor fouls, who for, want of 
the cerciiiony of being buried were forced after death to 
wonder 3bout, and could gaiii ddAi^tance neither into the 
U'gionsof bliiii, nur cbe leiits of pimiiliment. I'he account 
01 this in ancient authors b very imperfedt aOdcfblctire j it 

however, to have kid the foundation of a dodhrinc 
C'lually abfurd with the Fagan, a Popifli purgatory. 

L 1 4 catch , 
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catch cold upon the road, or appear naked be¬ 
fore Cerberus. To this fucceeds the weeping 
of the women, tears and lamentations on every 
lidc, beatings of the breaft, tcarings of the hair, 
and bloody cheeks; fomctimes the garments 
are rent in pieces, duft fprinkled on the head, 
and the living, in lliort, in a worfe condition 
than the dead; for they roll themfelves on the 
earth, and beat their heads againft the ground, 
w'hilfl rhe deceafed is finely adorned, and carried 
about as to fome pompous celebrity; then, per¬ 
haps, fteps forth from the middle of the croud 
the father or mother (for we will fuppofe, the 
better to carry on the farce, that the deceafed is 

I 

fome beautiful youth,) and embracing him, ut¬ 
ters fome ftrange and abfurd fpeech, which the 
dead man, if he had a voice, would give a pro¬ 
per 'f anfwer to; for now the father, in a me¬ 
lancholy tone, cries our, “ ;j: My fwceteft boy, 
why would you die, and leave me thus, cut off 
in the fl'.‘.ver of your age; never didft thou 
marry or have children; never didfl thou fight 

f An/ivcr.l This anfwer Lucian gives a little farther on. 
Wherefore, good old man, &c. 

+ hoyi This cuftom, I am told, is even 

now to be found in feveraj parts of Ireland, where the rela¬ 
tions the deceafed. croud about the grave, and cry out, 
♦* ! why would you die, my dear honey, and leave 

VoUf wife and fweet babes, &c, * 
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for thy country", or till the earth, or arrive at 
old age; never again, my child, flialt thou keep 
company, never fhalt thou fall in love, never 

t 

fhalt thou get drunk with thy companions.*' 
This, or fomething like this, will, the fooliOi fa^ 
ther fay, as if he thought he could ftand in need 
of thefe things after death, and would not be 
able to get them. But this is nothing; fome I 
have known ridiculous enough on the death of 
their relaoions, to kill their horfes, their women, 
and their flavcs, to burn along with them their 
apparel, and bury their furniture, as thinking 
they may have occafion for them below. But 
the old man I mentioned, whatever he might 
fay with a tragical voice, did not do it for his 
fon*s fake, w^ho, he very well knew, could not 
hear him, though he roared like Stentor; nor 
was it for his own, as the fentimcnt would 
have done juft as well without being expreffed, 
and nobody need talk to themfelves; it mufl; 
be therefore only to pleafe others, and becaufe it 
is the fafhion, as he could not poffibly tell 
where his fon was going, or whether his death 
was really a misfortune or not. 

Might not the fan, therefore, having begged 
leave of ^acus and Pluto to peep from the door 
gf his prHpn, thus have reproved the father for 

hi.^ 
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bis idle complaints, Wherefore, good old 
man, art thou fo unhappy and difquieted ? Why 
doll thou trouble me with thy lamentations ; 
leave off tearing thy hair, and cutting thy flefli; 
why doff thou call me wretched, when I am 
much happier than thyfelf ? doff thou think it 
a misfortune to me that I am not like thee, 
old, haggard, and withered, and rufty, v;ith a 
bald pate, and wrinkled face, bent down with 
age, and weak hams, after fnch a nun^ber of 
Olympiads, that aic but fo many wirnclies of 
thy folly ; what is there in life fo valuable that 
I Ihould here regret the lofs of it ? Eating and 
drinking, you will fay, fine cloaths, and fine 
women and feareff thou that Ifliali be wretch¬ 
ed for want of thefc ? Knoweff thou not that 
never to be thirfty is better than to drink, never 
to be hungry than to car, never to want cloaths 
than to have the greattff plenty of them ? 

But I will tell you, for you feem not to 
know, why you ftiould lament; once more be¬ 
gin your complaints, and cry out, Wretched 
fon, no longer ffialt thou he hungry or dry, no 
longer fhalt thou mourn, no longer dread di1- 
orders, fevers, enemies, or tyrants, no ibngcr 
fhali love or paflion torment thcc, no longer 
ihalt thou fluff' thyfelf two or three rimes a dayi 
nor lhalt thou grow old and defpifed, or thy 
, prelenqc 
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prcfence be detefted by the young and gay* 
Would not this, my good father^ be a fitter 
fubjedt of complaint ? but you cannot bear>clie 
darknefs, it feems, which is to furround me, and 
are afraid Illiall be clioaked in my'grave; but 
pleafe to remember, when my eyes are putrifi- 
ed, or burned, if you mean to bum me, I ftiall 
not be able to diftinguifii Hght from darknefs: 
but, moreover, of what fervice to me will be 
all your grief, the beatings of the breaft, and^ 
womcn^s lamentations, the fepulchre crowned 

with flowers, or the wine jx)ured upon it, do 

• 

you think it will difiill to me, or penetrate into 
the infernal regions ? And as for your facrifices 
and libations, the fmoke of them can only rife 
to heaven, and be of little ufe to the dead; 
what is left will be nothing but duft, and do yoa 
think wc are to be fed with aflics ? that the em¬ 
pire of Pluto is fo barren and unfruitful, that 
we have no afphodclus left, and muft* be ob¬ 
liged to you for our fubfiftence ? By Tifi- 
phone, I could laugh at every thing you have 
faid and done, but that you have tied up my 
jaws with your linen bandage.” 

* He ceas’d, the Fates fupprefs’d his lab’ring breath. 
And now, by Jupiter, I befeech you, might not 

* Csfr.] See Homer’s Iliad, n. 502. 

the. 
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the dead youth moft juftly have argued in this 
manner? And yet foolifli men make a noife 
and buftle, and call in every day fome lament¬ 
able fophift or other to murmur for them, and 
join their own ridiculous complaints to his me¬ 
lancholy fong : with regard to this all are fools 
alike; but as to fepulture, people have diffe¬ 
rent culloms ; the Grecian burns his dead, the 
Perfian inters, the Indian makes an earthen 
cruft for them, the Scythian eats, the ^Egyjitian 
pickles them, he makes the dried carcafe, I 
fpeak from ocular proof, his gueft and pot 
companion; a poor iEgyptian frequently gets 

money to maintain himfelf by pawning his dead 

« 

relations ; then come pyramids, tombs, monu¬ 
ments, and inferiptions, which Jaff, heaven 
knows, but a^very little time, and are truly idle 
and ridiculous : fome have inftituted fports and 
funeral orations at the tombs of the dcccafcd, 
as if they meant to plead hjs caufe, and give 
a favourable charadfer of him to the judges be¬ 
low; after all thefe comes the relations feaft; 
the kindred meet to comfort the parents, and 
force them to take fome refrefhment, which 
they need not do, for they who have faffed 
three days are glad er?ough to cat again; then 
they cry out to them, how long, my friends, 
will you mourn, fuffer the manes of your hap- 


f 
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py child to reft in peace; but if you are re- 

folved ftill to weep and lament^ for that very 

reafon you fhould not abflain from' food, but 

I cat away, that you may have ftrength to go on 

with it; then in the mouths of all you hear 

thofc verfes of Homer, . 

* — Do not, thus confum’d with woe. 

The common cares that nourifh life forego ; 

^ “Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, 

A parent once, whofe forrows equall’d tHlne. 

And, 

f Eternal forrows what avails to flied ? 

Greece honours not with folemn fails the dead. 

They then, perhaps, begin to feed a little, 

though with fear and trembling, as if they were 

afhamed, after the death of their dear relations, 

to be fubjcdt to human infirmities, 

Thefe, and a great many other things, ftill 

more ridiculous, one may obferve with regard 

to mourning, arifing, perhaps, all from the 

vulgar opinion, that death is the greateft of 

evils. 

* Bo not thuty fe’f.] See Pope's Homer's Iliad, b. xxiv, 
b 7 SS- 

f Efmialy Cs’f.] See Pope's Homer's Iliad, book xlx, 

I. 227. 
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In the lime of Lucian, and it is not impojf '-'l’ 
hut fuch a I’hlng mc^y happen in our own, a 
Species of falfe and tinfel Eloquence had crept in, 
and, probabfy gained many Admirers amongfi the 
idle and unthinking Multitude, zvhich our Salirifi 
has here attacked with his vfiial Arms of Raillery 
and Ridicule, A rich Vein of plcafant Irony runs . 
through the whole, which niuji render it higioly 
entertaining to every Reader of Tafie and Senfibi- 
lityi nothing, indeed, is wanting to %ecommend it 
to us, hut a perfect Knowlege of the Facts and 
. Speeches, vijibly alluded to in mary Parts of it, 
which at this Diftance of Time we cannot pojfibh 
acquire* Seme Critics effort that the Satire was 
principally aimed Julius Pollux, Author of 
the Onomafticum; but this feems to be a mere 
Corijeliure, 

Y O U have often afked me, my youn^ 
fiiend, how you may become an orator, 
and acquire the molT: noble and refpedtabllc title 
of a fophift : you have even gone fo far as to 
fay^ you cannot properly enjoy life till you 
btve gained fuch a proficiency in the art of 

fpeaking 
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rpeaking as to be irrefiflible, one whom none 
fhould dare to oppofe, but all Greece unite to 
admire ; you are refolved, therefore, to purfue 
the means, whatever they may be, that are con¬ 
ducive to this end: nor lhall I refufe my in- 
Prudions to a youth, who, like you, ambitious 
of excelling in the nobleft accomplifhmcnts, 
and ignorant how to acquire them, folicits ad- 
^ vice and diredion. Liften then to what I am 
going to fay, and make not the leaft doubt but 
• that in a very Oiort time you will know every 
thing that is requilitc, and be able topradtife 
it, j>rovidcd that you continue to obferve what 
I fhall teach you, reflect ferioufly upon it, and 
carcftilly tread in that path, till you reach the 
goal. The game you arc in chafe of is, indeed, 
by no means poor or contemptible, but fuch 
as will require toil and vigilance, and in pur- 
fuit of which there is nothing which ought not 
to be borne; for how many, you muft remark, 
who before were men of no efteem, have, by 
their fkill in oratory, become rich, great, and 
noble! 

In the mean time, be not difmayed or terri¬ 
fied by the multiplicity of labours which you 
^ are to undergo; for I fliall not carry you fuch 
a rough and bad road as will tire you before you 
get half way, and make you turn back again : 

tba( 
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that would be adling like mod other guide9< 
who generally lead t.>eople through round-about, 
(lony, and dangerous paths; but the advan* 
tage of following me is, that I fliall Ihew you 
the pleafanteft and the neared way, a fine 
fmooth * horfe-road, which you will travel with 
delight, through flowery meadows and thick 
lhade, go on at your eafe, and get foon, with 
out fweating and toil, to the end of your jour¬ 
ney, where you may lay and fcad yoiirfclf, and 
look down upon the poor wretches who went 
the other way, puffing and blowing at the bou 
tom of the hill, fcarce able to crawl through 
the rough and dangerous precipices, fome tum¬ 
bling on their heads, and others wounded by 
the rocks; whild you fit at the top, crowned 
with honour and glory, and reaping, in a fliort 
time, all the fruits of eloquence, and are fcarce 
waked out of your deep for it, 

A mod magnificent promlfe this! but by 
holpitable Jove I intreat you not to doubt or 
miftrud me, when I fay, I will condin^t you 
with the greated eafe, pleafurc, and fafety ; and 
if -j* Hefiod, only by cropping a few leaves 

from 

* Horfe ' road .\ Gr. 

+ Hefiod,'\ Alluding to the following paflage in the be¬ 
ginning of his I'heogony; 

. -The 
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from Helicon, from a fimple Ihephcrd, Imme¬ 
diately became a jiGct, and favoured by the 
Mufes, fling the birth of gods and men : fliall 
we think it irnpofTiblc, in a very fhort time, to 
make an orator, who is fo much beneath the 
grandeur and dignity of a poet, if we can but 
difeover the quickeft way for it ? 

I will tell you the propofal of a certain Si- 
dJinian merchant, which failed only by not be¬ 
ing attended to', and, therefore, was of no fer- 
vice to the perfon ro whom it was addreffed. 
Alexander, after the vidfory over Darius at 
Aibcla, was matter of Perfia, and had occa- 
fion to lend mclfengcrs through all parts of the 
empire; now, it was a long way from Perfia to 
j®gypt, for they were to go all round the 
mountains, and thenlrom Babylonia into Ara¬ 
bia, and after inifiing tlirouph a long defert, on 
to ^Egypt: this gave Alexander no little un- 

-The lieriJs of Jove, tlie I'acred nine, 

Had nUick’Ji a l'ce[nic trom ilie tic'c divine, 

'i'o inc tlic biani.li the) vvitli look i'ciene, 

be l.iim 1 ciilign, iicver-fadini; «rccn ; 

I took the with holy rapture? fir’d. 

My word? flow fvvecter, and my Ibulh infpir’d, 

'pvid. in tlut beginnlns;ofhia Art ot Love, alludes to thia 
'.ithidial'ie iliglit oi lleiiud’s, where he ihys, 

Nor Clio, noi her lifters, have 11'ecn, 

Aj Heliod faw them in the fliady green, 

VoL. IIi~ M lu 
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cafinefs, as he had heard the ^Egyptians were 
planning fomething againft him, -and wanted 
much to give orders to his fatraps concerning 
them. At this time it was, that a Sidoniar 
merchant faid to him, “ I can promife, O 
king, to (hew you a very Ihort way irorn Perfia 
to jEgypt; let a man but get over thofe moun¬ 
tains, which he may do in three days, and 
will be there iinmcdiately.” And fuch was real¬ 
ly the cafe, but Alexander would not believe 
the merchant, and called him an impoflor: 
the improbability of the promife ever being 
fulfilled rendered it abfoUitcly incredible to the 
multitude. 

But do not you imitate them, for you will 
foon know by experience, that nothing can hin¬ 
der you from being a complete orator in Icfs 
than a Jay’s time, ]iy dying vvith me over the 
mountain from Perfia into /Egypt: bur, before 
ive fet off, let me fliew you, by an allegory, in 
the manner of '• Cebes, both the roads, for 
there are two which leads to that oratory which 
you feem fo ambitious to obtain, Obferve then, 
fitting on an eminence, a beautiful figure', bear¬ 
ing in her right hand the horn of Amaltliva,) 
filled with fruit of every kind ; imagine that ba 

^ The Theban Philofophcr, and difclpleof So- 

author of the iainotis allegory of the TabuLi febcus. 

che 
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tlie other fide, you behold the amiable Plutus 
all over gold, by their fide are glory and power, 
with a number of praifes and compliments, like 
)fo many little Cupids, embracing each other, 
and fluttering about you ; juft as you have feen 
'^the Nile reprefented leaning on a crocodile, or 
Hippopotamos, with boys playing round him, 
which they call the -b cubits of -^gypt; fuch 
afe the praifes that hover round an orator. Ap¬ 
proach then, fond lover, afeend the eminence, 
and there receive thy bride, with riches, glory, 
an^ applaufc, for thefe are all the lawful right 
of him who fhall efpoufe her. When you come 
near tQ the mountain, at firft you will, per¬ 
haps, dcfpair of ever getting to the top of it; 
it will appear as Aornos did to the Macedo¬ 
nians, fo inaccefiible, that even the birds can 
fcarce fly up to it, and requires the ftrength of 
a Bacchus, or Hercules, to take pofleffion of 
it. But you will foon perceive two paths that 
lead up to it, one narrow, rough, and over- 

f Cubits,'\ There id now at the Tuilleries near Paris, 
a marble groupe of figures, copied from the antique flatue 
here alluded to, rcpicfenting the river Nile, under the fi¬ 
gure of an old man crowned with laurel, and leaning ou his 
ellx'vv with a cornucopia in his hand ; on his arms, fhoul- 
ders, and thighs, are fixteen naked boys, fignifying fo 
ny cubits, the height of the river, when it overfiows, and 
enriches the whole territory of jEgypt, 

M m z 
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grown with thorns and briars, fcarce pafTable, 
without much toil and labour; Hcfiod has al¬ 
ready engaged to /liew it, and therefore you 
will not want my affiftance : the other is broad, 
plcafant, flowery, w^ell-watercd, fuch, in Ihort, 
not to detain you from the defired objedf, as I 
before deferibed to you. Here, however, I 
mufl: not forget to obferve, that in the hard and 
rough way, you will find very few footfle/s, 
and what there arc, of a long ftanding: I m}^- 
fclf went that road like a fool as I was, and 
rook a great deal of unncccflary pains. The 
other, plain and even path, I faw, indeed, at a 
tliftance, jufl; as it no w is, but would not flep 
into it, for when I was young, I did not know 
what was befl for me, but thought the poet 
mufl be right w ho tells us, that labour is the 
fourcc of happinefs; but it is not fo, for I fee 
numbers every day, w ho acquire the good things 
©f life, without toil or cmc, only by a happy 
choice of the riglit road to them. 

You will be in doubt, I know, at the be¬ 
ginning of the journey, which path you fliali 

* Labour,'\ 

-* • 

The pp.ths of virtue mult be rcachM by toil, 

Arduous and Ions;, and on a nur'^cd foil ; 

Thorny the path, but wdicn the top you gain, 

I'ulr is the future, and tlic profpcc'l plain. 

See iiwUod’s VVecU and Pays, I. 290. 
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turn to; but I will inftru^t you how to reach 
with eafe the fummit, to enjoy your beloved 
''^miftrefs, to be happy, and to be admired. It 
)is enough, that I was myfelf deceived and tired, 
(for you every thing fliali fpring up without 
^ploughing or fowing, as in the days of Saturn. 

And now, obferve, there comes towards you 
a flout and hardy figure, robuft and adlive, 
w^th a manly gait and gefture; he comes to be 
3''Our guide in that rough and thorny way, and 
commands you to follow him : he w^ill tell you 
many an idle talc, fiiew you the flops of De- 
moflhenes, Plato, and others, fleps much 
larger than thofe of our days, but luch as arc 
nuvv buried inobfeurity and cblivion; thefe, he 
will fay, if you tread in, you will loon gain 
the lovely bride, and be happy: but it is like 
walking on a rope, for if you go but ever fo 
little beyond the line, or turn your foot to the 
right, or left, down you tumble. He will 
then order you to imitate the ancients, which 

■f- Ijaygcr,^ A happy alUifion to what Homer tells iis <u' 
HetTtoi’s extraordinary llren^th, when, as Garth, in his Lpl- 
logue to the Dihrd'b’d Mother, has humoronily dolcribed 

-b 

He threw a hone of fuch prodigious weight. 

As no two men could liir, not even of thoi’c, 

Who in that race of thundering mortals 
It would have llrainM a dozen—modern beaux. 

M m 3 
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is not very eafy to do, and produce you fomc 
obfolete examples out of the old Ihop, fuch as 
* Crates, -f- Hegefias, and the famous I iflandcr, 
ftifif and laboured things, mighty accurate and 
exadt. He will inform you, perhaps, that in- ) 
duftry, watchfulncfs, water-drinking, frugality,' 
and fo forth, arc indifpcnfible, as without them 
you can never travel that road. But what is the, 
molt difagreeable of all, is, that it will cod yc^j 
fo much time, not days or months, but years, 
nay, whole Olympiads, lb that before half your 
talk is over, you will fink under the toil, and 
in dcfpair, bid a long adieu to all your hoped- 
for happincfs : add to this, that he will himfclf 


* Crntesi Is mentioned by Diogenes Lacitliis as a cele¬ 
brated orator. The eritiLS, however, leein to think, that 
Lucian meant in this place, to I'pcak or Critias, the fa¬ 
mous orator, mentioned h) Cicero, in his Trcatire de Cla¬ 
ris Oratorihus, who lived in the time of Thucydides ; and 
\\ho is likewife taken notice ot by Phlloftratus, in his book 
de Vitls Sophillarum. 

f Ht’orjins.l Cicero fpeaks likewife, hut feems fo have 
enicrtaincd no vciy high opinion of him, ohfervlng In the 
iiho\c mentioned tieatife, de Clar. Oiat. that Charifii vo- 
luir fimilis < lie, ar^'^ue fe ita j)utavit Atlicum, ut viios illos 
pi;L fe prnc agreftes putaret. 


X JJhtncli'r.'] Gorgias Lconiinus, called the Illandcr, from 
his 1 l ing a native of Sicllvg which was termed the iiland 
Y\ccr ho u.is :i difciple ot'F.mpedocles, and held the 

ji; iL iv.nk ainongd tho 'npliiils oi his time j he is mentioned 
hJ.cuifc by Philollialus and Plutarch, 
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expe<fi no little reward, nor will he condefeend 
to be your guide, unlcfs you bribe him hand- 
fomely beforc-hand. This iiifolent old Satur¬ 
nian, who propofes his ancient models, and 
wants you to rake up things long fince buried 
in oblivion ; will advife you, as a great and 
mighty matter, to rival the § fvvord-makcr’s 
fon, or |j Atrometes the icribe, and that too, 
time of peace, not when Philip invades, or 
Alexander commands, for then it might have 
been of fomc fcrvicc. But he knows nothing, 

all the time, of our new, fliort, cafy, and direct 

» 

road to rhetoric : never do you liflen or at¬ 
tend to him, left he fliould cntirely^ruin you, 
or at le’aft make you grow old before your time, 
by the toil and labour he will inipole on you; 
if you arc really fond of eloo^ucnce, and wifli 
as foon as pofliblc to poffefs her, vvhilft you arc 
in full vigour, take an eternal farewell of that 
Iturdy rugged old fellow, let him go up him- 
felf, and carry with him as many as he can fe- 
ducc, whilft you leave them all fweating and 
panting behind you. 

For, as foon as you flrike into the other road, 
you will meet a number of figures, and amongd 

§ j Doinoillienes. 

1 ) Atrometes.'} j-l^fchines, tlie famous orfltor. See De« 
moflhenes's Onulo de Corona. 

M m 4 
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I 

the reft an * all-knowing and beautiful man^ 
with an undulating motion in his gait, and his 
head bent on one fide, a foft voice, and an ef¬ 
feminate countenance, touching his head gently f 
with the tip of his finger, and adjufting his'^ 
curled hyacinthine locks, like Sardanapalus,/ 
Cyniras, or f i^gatho himfelf, the famous 
handfome tragic poet: you will know him by 
thefe marks 5 let not, I bcfccch you, fu dj^- 
vine a figure, one fo dear to Venus and the 
Graces, cfcape your obfervntion ; but how can 
I fuppofc it fiioLild ! for when he fiiall approach 
you, even though you were blind, and open, 
which fuits admirably with a white hat, that I; 

'mettian mouth of his, with its acciulomcd 
fwcetnefs, you will foon pciccivc that he is not 
one of us common people, who live upon the 
fruits of the earth, but lomc foreign and mira¬ 
culous creature, fed with dew and ambrofia: 
to him, if you confign yourfelf, you will im- 

• all-ku/hii'if .It is fuppofcJ, as I obfciAcd in 
the full note, that Luciaii here meant to fatiiifc Julius Pol¬ 
lux ; but this is by no means clear, 

-j- This famous tiagic poet is mentioned by 

Ar’iftotlc in his Poetics, and by the feholiails on Arillopha- 
ncs. But for the fulleft account ot him, I reler the curious 
reader to the learned Bentley’s Dillertatlon on the Ej)illlcs 
of Euripides. 

X lJymctuait,'\ Alluding to the mountain of Hymcttns, 
ib famous foj its honey, 

mediately 
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mediately become a famous orator, or, as he 
calls himfclf, a* king of words, and ride in the 
chariot of eloquence; for he will foon teach 
you every thing. 

But let him fpeak for himfelf; ridiculous, 
indeed, would it be in me, to harangue for 
fuch an orator ; I fljould but fpoil the part of 
fo great a hero, were I to attempt to perform 
\ it : let him, therefore, addrefs you, as foon as 
he has ftroked down his little foretop, and 
given you one of his foft beautiful fmilcs, with 

a voice like Glycera, Malthacc, or the great 

• 

comic-p Thais hcrfclf; in this modeft man¬ 
ner then, will he, perhaps, fpeak of himfclf: 

Did the Pythian oracle fend you here ? and 
did it inform you that I was the prince of ora¬ 
tors, as it told 1 Chierejdion of old, who was 
the wilelt ot ujcn ? if it be not fc, and urged by 
the love of glory, you coiuc ol' } our own acv ord. 


of L’t’i'/j, t Pvuilci’.loi'f L^prW,'JMS, j>'-uy;i!;]y 

qufKcd Iroin the woiks ol ilu' lUiiOUur.'tc autlmr, m);V 
pinpj>ily tcjr liljiii'e’',) conlij^nL-i to oblivion, wlioni Lii- 


oi'in iiKanr to 

-j- 7K'd.s I/iiciaii calls her tlie great 

'riiais, or Thais hciieU. lii the iamc iiiannci In his Ti- 


inon, ’ V- calls I’oiciu. Avto ipiemet Coreas; an uu- 

com . ' cxp'cihur, I bthcvc, and peculiar to this a’utlior. 


J \v'hi), we are told, ciiqui:cd ol" tlic IV- 

thian oracle, who was tlte wifeit of men ? tliC oracle re- 
v.iriicd for anfwcr, Socrates. 


bccaufe 
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becaufe you have heard all mankind unite ia 
praife of my perfedlions, and, aftonifhed at my 
fuperiority, yield the palm to mtf, foon ftiall 
you know how divine a perfon you are applying 
to. You will not compare me to common 
men, but think what I fliall fhevv you, beyond 
all that a * Tityus, an Otus, or Ophialtcs could 
produce: my voice lhall excel every other, as 
much as the trumpet doth the pipe, the bee 
a grafliopper, or the full chorus, every little 
chanter. 

“ If you wilh to be an orator, nobody can 
teach you better than myfelf; follow me, there¬ 
fore, thou tavourite of Apollo, mind what I 
fay, and look forward to every thing thou"canft 
defirc, but mark the laws which I lay down, 
and obferve them well ; go on boldly, anrl 
■without delay,- be not afiaid becaufc ihuu art 
not firft initiated by vain pretenders, who 
would fliew thee another path ; wc fliall nor 
want their afliftanec; flep in, as the proverb 
fays, with unwaflicd feet, thou wilt be never 
the worfe for it; nay, not even fliouldfl; thou 
not be able to write thy name ; a tiue orator is 
above all thefe things. 

But, flrfl, I muft tell you what provifion 

* 7V/v«j.] The famous giants rncivtioned by Homer. 
Sec Odyfley A. 1 . 307. 

. you 
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you are to bring along with you, and what ne- 
ceflaries for the journey ; and then, by my ad¬ 
vice and direction, before fun-fet, I will make 
you as good an orator as myfelf, who know the 
beginning, and the middle, and the end of every 
thing that can, or ought to be faid. Bring with 
you, therefore, a great deal of ignorance, with 
much confidence, and, above all, a large quan¬ 
tity of boldncfs and aflTnrance: as to modefty, 
blulhing, truth, and equity, you may leave 
them at home, as totally ufelefs, and contrary 
to our defign ; forget not, however, the loudeft 
bawling you can produce, an impudent tone, 
with gait and gefture exadlly like mine. Thefe 
are abfolutely neceflary, and thefe alone are fuf- 
ficicnr. Let your drefs be w'hitc, with flowers 
upon it, and of the f Tarcntine make, that the 
body may be fecn through it; your flippers At¬ 
tic, fuch as the women w^ar, and finely wrought; 
or a J Sicyonian fhoe, which fuits admirably 

t TarentineS^ The linen of Tarentum was, probably, a 
kind of gaufe, fo remarkably fine as to be almoft pellucid, 
and confequently flicwed the ladies or gentlemens limbs 
who wore it to the greatefi: advantage. 

X Sicyonian Jl^oe ] This kind of (hoc, fo called from the 
place where it was made, and generally w'orn by the ladies ; 
though the macaronies ot that age, as we find by this pafi'agc, 
fometimes made ufe of them. Si mihi calceos (fays Tully,) 
Sicyonias attulifles, non uterer, quamvis client habilcs, & 
j*pti ad pedcni ; fed non virilcs. Sec Cic. de Orat. b. i. 

wiih 
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with a white hat ; bring a good many fcrvants 
tvith yoL 7 , and always carry a book in your 
hand. All this you muft provide yonrfelf with ; 
and as for the reft, as wc go along, I will ex¬ 
plain every thing to you, and lay down fome 
rules, which, if you carefully obferve, oratory 
fliall not rejtdt you as one who hath never been 
initiated into her myfleries, but with open arms 
receive and embrace you. And firft, remem¬ 
ber that your drcTs and appearance are decent 
and handfome; then get you fifteen or twenty 
good Attic words, well I’clec^ed, and maturely ' 
confidcred of, which you mufl have always 
ready, and at your tongue's end, fuch as iif/a, 
and and and and wzn//V, 

and fo forth ; theft* you mini fp^inkle over every 
difeourfe, like fo many fweetrncats, and never 
mind, if the reft of your words arc ever fo un¬ 
like them, harfli, and difibnant, and of quite 
another clafs. Let your gaib be as coarfc as 
yon plcafc, fo that the purple be fine, and full 
of flowers. In the other parts of your fpccch, 
your words may be flrange, obfolctc, and fuch 
as arc ftldom met with amongfl the ancients; 

* Jita, Greek words frequently iifed by fomc of 

the bell Attic writers, iind which, therciorc, the ridiculous 
imitiitors of them were perpetually making uie of, and ap¬ 
plying, right or wrong, in their own woiks. 


thefc 
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thefe you muft ha?^e ready to throw at everr 
body who converts with you : the vulgar 7^ill 
admire you, an-i think you a wonderful man, 
whofc learniig is above their f comprehenfion. 
If, afte all, you blunder upon folecifma 
and barbanfms, there is one infallible remedy 
for you, wh ch is impudence; you have no¬ 
thing to do but immediately to quote fome 
.^poet or profi-writer, no matter whether there 
ever was foch a perfon, who approves that 
mode of f|eech, and who was a moft learned 
man, and an excellent judge of language. As 
to ftudy, you muft never read the ancients, the 
trifler X Ifocrates, the aukward ungraceful De- 
modhems, or the frigid Plato ; but confult the 
books htely publiftied, what we call our decla¬ 
mations; from thefe you may gather inftruc- 
tions, ife them whenever you have occafion, 
and talc, as from a ftorc-houfc, whatever you 
want out of them. 

At 

“ I' you are to fpeak on any point, and the 
perfons prefent arc for fuggefting arguments to 
3'on, and furnifliing you with matter, treat them 

•j- Cofnpreheajion.'] Here Luci^in quotes twooi three quaint 
words and phrafes, ul'cd at tiuir time by the literary cox¬ 
combs of the as^c, which, ai the learned readei who well 
knows them, will e ifily perceive, aie iintranllatable. 
i J/ocraics.l See Bavlc. 

with 
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Wth contempt; tell them, what they call dif¬ 
ficult is extremely eafy, and tiat they arc afraid 
of doing any thing great or node: then with¬ 
out delay rufh on, and fay any thiia that comes 
into your head, never going fron firft to fe- 
cond, and from fecond to third, bat let what¬ 
ever comes firft, be firft advance!; and if it 
fo happens, put the boot upon ycur head, and 
the helmet on your foot; go on taking, wh?r-'' 
ever you do, and never be filent. If you arc 
fpeaking about an adultery at Athuis, be furc 
you let them know what is done in fich cafes 
at Perfia, and the Indies : above all, do not for¬ 
get Marathon and Cynagirus, for without, them 
you do nothing : fail to mount Athos and go 
on foot to the Hcllcfpont, cover the Sun with 
Perfian arrows, make Xerxes fly, hold jp Leo¬ 
nidas to admiration, read the bloody btters of 
* Othryades, and talk for ever about Salamis, 
Artemifium, and Plata:ja; dwell pcrpctmlly on 
thefe, let them float upon the furfacc, keep 
thefe flowers always in bloom, and contiiually 
repeating your ^7//^ and though there is 

no occafion for them; for they arc rl vays beau¬ 
tiful, even when they arc nothing to the purpofe. 

* Othryad(ii,\ Sce latter part of Charon, yol, i. and the 
BOte upon it. 

« If 
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If at any time you have an opportunity 
of Tinging, let every thing be fung; but if you 
can find nothing fit to be fung, modulate your 
voice to the proper tone, addrefs yourfelf in 
fing-fong to the judges, and depend upon it, 
the harmony is complete. Be fure to repeat 
frequently, alas! alas ! then ftrike your thigh, 
flretch your throat, and roar out your words 
s in a loud feream, and firut about manfully, 
and fhake your pofteriors: if they do not ap¬ 
plaud you, be angry with, and abufe them; 
. if they feem afhamed, and want to go off, flop 
them, make them fit down, and, in fhort, ex- 
ereife your full dominion over them. That the 
vulgar may admire your fpeeches, bring your 
arguments from the liege of Troy, or rather, 
if you will, from the marriage of Deucalion and 
Pyrrlia, quite down to the prefent times. Un- 
derftanding hearers arc few in number, and out 
of good nature will fay nothing, or if they lliould, 
it will only look like envy; but the multitude 
will admire your drefs, voice, walk, gellure, 
finglng, nay even your fine fhoes, and your 
attax and when they fee you fwcat, and toil, 
and puff, and blow, will never be perfuaded but 
that you are a moll accomplifhed orator: be- 

fidcs. 
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jides, that the rapidity of your extempore elo¬ 
quence carries with it no little excufe for every 
thing, and always gains admiration with the 
vulgar. Take care, therefore, that you never 
write down any thing, or feem to think before 
you fpeak; for that would be a flrong argu¬ 
ment againft you. Let your friends be always 
ready to applaud you with their * feet; it is 
what they owe you for their flippers; and if at 
any time they perceive you tripping, or hefi- 
tating, let them lay hold of your hand and 
pay you compliments, in the mean time you- 
may find ^fomething to fay and go on. Be 
fure vou take care to have a chorus of vour.'own 

J ^ 

to fing with you. 

This you arc to obferve with regard to 
your fpeeches i after they are over, let your 
guard of friends lead you ofi”, converfing wdth 
them about your oration ; and if you meet any 
body, be full of your own praifes, that you 
may appear of fomc confequence to him, crying 

* Tett,'\ This method of applaufc, by finking the feet 
on the ground, was, wc have rcafon to fuppofe, generally 
adopted by the ancients: a modern audience makes ufe 
of the hands, for the fame puipofe, which is cafier, and at 
the fame time, peihaps, more exhilaiating. 
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oirt^ what is the f Pasanian to me, which of the 
ancients will contend with me ? and fo forth* 
But there is one principal thing, and which 
will raife your reputation above all, which I 
bad forgot to mention; whoever fpeaks belides 
yourfelf, always laugh at them; if they fpeak 
well, fay they ftole it, and it is none of their 
own ; if it is only tolerable, fay it is good for 
nothing : always come late into the alTembly, 
and you will be the more taken notice of, and 
when they are all filent, begin fome (trange pa¬ 
negyric, that may call off the attention of the 
audience from him who was fpeaking before, 
and make them fluit their ears againft him* 
Do not move your hand too often by w'ay of ap¬ 
plauding any bexly, for that is low and vulgar; 
nor rife up to fpeak above once or twice at 
moft, but often fmile to yourfelf, as if to fhew 
your contempt of all that is faid; fo^*ifo thofc 
who are inclined to cenfure, fome occafion may 
always be found; you muft be confident and 
bold, have a lie always ready, and an oath at 
your tongue’s end, envy, hatred, calumny, and 
malice, thefe will foon make you celebrated and 
confpicuous, 

f Pa:aniatu'\ Demofthcncs. f 

N 11 So 
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So much for your outward appearance: in 
private you may game, whore, commit adultery, 
at lead; tell every body you do, glory in it, and 
flicw the love-letters written to you ; endea¬ 
vour to make yourfelf as handfome as you can, 
that the women may feem to have fome rea- 
fon for admiring you; this will be of ufc to 
you as an orator, as it will give you more af- 
furance ; women are more loquacious than men. 
and have better talents for abufe: the mure 
you are like them, therefore, the more you will 
+ e^ccel. * ***** 

—Thefe things, young man, if you diligent¬ 
ly obferve (and they arc very cahly done), I 
will anfwer for it, in a fl\ort time, you wdll 
be the beft orator in the world, and as sreat 
as myfeit; the cemfequence I need not point 
out to you, nor the many advantages which 
eloquence has to bellow; for only look on me, 
born of I’ip very noble race, for my father 
was a * Have, and my mother a mender of old 
cloathr.: at fndl, for \'ou fee my nerfon is not 


f Zv/lY^] Hfrc 111 tlic* i”.o oi th.-cc lines, 

vvhlth, itjf iJccr!ic}’& fiJ.c, arconiiried in the 

* y1Pnn'i."\ 'the original lulils, uhieh IliViJ on the 
other iiJe oi Xois aad'1 lumiis, ci.ie; oi l.ov.er 
or Abvir.ni.». 
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contemptible, I ferved an old mlfer only for my 
board, for that was all I could ^get, though, as 
I told you before, 1 was well accoinplilhed, 
having a good lhare of ignorance and impu¬ 
dence. After this, I lived with an old woman 
of feventy, who fed me well for fome lime, 
for I pretended to be fond of her, though Ihe 
had but four teeth left, and thofe J' fattened 
in by a bit of gold : I was compelled by po- 
veiiy to go through this laborious employment *, 
hunger made the cold kiffes from this fepulchre 
moft delicious to me; and I (hould certainly 
have been left heir to all fhe had, if a rafcally 
fervant had not told her that I bought fome 
poifon on purpofe to make an end of her; up¬ 
on which fhe thruft me headlong out of doors. 
I was not, however, left to ttarve, for I foon 
after turned orator, and gained univerfal ap- 
plaufe, betrayed my clients, and promised thofe 
that knew no better, that I u'oirfcl bribe the 
judges for them. Many a time have I- loit my 
caufe, but ttill I § hung up the green branches 

and 

^ Fajlfned.'\ The art, we fee, of faftenlng in falfc tcc:h 
with gold wire, though generally conlldcietl as a irc-cicru 
invention, was known by the Spence’s and Vanbutchdi’s 
of anrjquity. 

§ Hung w/.] It was cullomary amongft the ancients, as 

N n a wc 
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and crowns before my door; for I always 
lay this as a bait for the ignorant, and it is no 
little advantage to me to be known and fear*d, 
to be pointed at as a Ikilful advocate, verfed 
in every fraud, and the prince of mifehief. Such 
@re the precepts which I deliver to yon, and 
which I pradfifed long ago myfelf, with no 
little emolument.” 

Thus will 5 ^our noble guide finifh his dif- 
courfe : and now, my young friend, if you will 
follow his advice, you may fuppofe yourfelf ar¬ 
rived at the defired haven; nor need you fear 
but that you will foon be a great orator, and 
univcrfally admired ; that you will be wedded, 
not to an old woman like your preceptor, but 
to the beauteous fair one. Eloquence herfelf, 

we learn from Cafaubon and other writers, for thofe ad¬ 
vocates, who had gained their caufe, to hang up green 
branches crowns before their doors, in token of theii 
fuccefs, which^jjuvcnal alludes to, 

ut tibi lailb 

Figantur virides, fcalarum gloria palm*. 

And Martial alio, in the following lines, 

Sic fora nilrentur, lie te palatia laudent, 

Excolat ct geminas plurima palma fores. 

Book vii. Eplg. 27. 

If this cufliom took place amongft us, what groves of tri¬ 
umphant green would have crowned the doors of a Thurk^v^ 
a and a X)ufia:nzi 

and 
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and ride in the fwift chariot of Plato. As for 
myfclf (flothful and timid as I am), I muft get 
out of your way, and lince I cannot follow 
fuch advice, give up all thoughts of being an 
orator. I have, indeed, long (ince declined it. 
Go you, therefore, my good friend, talk away, 
and be admired; only remember, that you 
did not get before me by running fafter, but 
by taking the eafieft and the neareft way. 


END OF THE THIRD VOI'/m\ 



